
VOOSE FALSE TEETH? 




The makers of P0LIDEI1T offer you 
Double Your Money Back unless this 
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Many tried powders, | 
found they failed I j|| 

Read what they say 
about this new way: 

“For ten years my teeth wouldn't stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. I 
tried powders, but nothing worked till 
your new cream, Poli-Grip, came along," 
Mrs. T. W„ Medfield, Mass. 
"I like the cool taste of Poli-Grip and 
the smooth way it holds my teeth. It is 
easy to apply and holds tight for so long." 

Mrs. L. W. N., Ottumwa, Iowa 
"I found your new cream, Poli-Grip, very 
pleasant and mild-tasting and it held my 
loose plates very tight, longer than any- 
thing I’ve tried.” 

Mrs. H. D. M., Beadentown, Florida 
“I like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than anything 
I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s refresh- 
ing taste, too." 

H. B. V., East Canaan, Conn. 
"I definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
products I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
tighter and feels comfortable longer. Ppli- 
Grip is cooling, soothing, never gritty.” 
Mrs. K. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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POLI-GRIP 



Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 

MORE COMFORT, MORE SECURITY 

THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE 

Yes, the people who make Polident, the world's largest 
selling denture cleanser, are standing right behind their 
new adhesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad guaran- 
tee. You get double your money back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t 
hold your plates tighter, longer than anything you've ever 
tried. 

And that’s not all. See if you don’t find that Poli-Grip 
does all these wonderful things for you, too: 

1- • ■ form a cushion between your plate and gums to 
eliminate the friction that makes gums sore and raw. 

2. . . . hold shallow lowers, despite lack of suction. 

3. . . . seal the edges of plates so food particles can’t get 
underneath to cause irritation. 

4. . . . enable you to eat hard-to-chew foods in comfort, 
like steak, apples, celery, even com-on-the-cob. 

5. . . . give you full confidence to laugh, talk, sing without 
fear of embarrassment due to slipping plates. 

6. hold plates tight even during strenuous 
sessions of coughing or sneezing. 

Won’t life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among the 
first to learn the glorious comfort of holding 
loose false teeth tight and snug with Poli- 
Grip! Buy a tube at your drugstore as soon 
as possible. 
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Picture yourself 
going places 



You’ve done it often. Call it day-dreaming 
if you like, but you’ve seen yourself in a 
bigger job — giving orders and making de- 
cisions — driving off in a smart new car — 
buying your family a fine home. 

There’s nothing wrong with dreams. But 
how about making them come true? You 
can do it, if you’re willing to tryl 

Look around you. The men who are going 
places are the trained men. They’ve learned 




SMARTEST THING HE EVER DID 

a "I noticed that the trained men held the 

■ better Jobs. That'a when I decided to take 
| an I. C. S. course. Enrolling with I. C. S. 

was one cf the smartest things I ever did. 
I The position ar Plant Engineer I hold 
a today Is largely due to the ’know-how’ 

■ derived from my I. C, 8. texts. I. C. S. 
a can help any man who will itudy." 

L, P. 8.. Elkhart, Ind, 



special skills that bring them better jobs 
and higher pay. It’s the men vitkout training 
whose dreams never come true. 

What are you going to do about it? Just 
wait and wish? If you really want to succeed, 
you can get the training you need by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. International 
Correspondence Schools offer you a course 
in just about any held you choose, giving 
you the practical plus the bedrock facts and 
theory. No skimming or skimping! And 
you’ll be earning while you learn. Students 
report better jobs and more pay within a 
few months. 

Look over the list of subjects in the cou- 
pon below. Pick out the one that interests 
you most — the one that holds the greatest 
future for you. Then mark the coupon, and 
mail it today. Find out what I. C. S. can do 
for you. It costs only a stamp or postcard, 
but it’s the first step if you want to go places! 
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GOING INTO THE 
ARMY OR NAVY? 



► 



Earn more pay, win a higher rating, quicker promotion 
by having this specialized knowledge and credit I. C. S. 
courses have helped thousands advance in the services. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 3969-Z. SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, lend me 'HOW to SUCCEED" ind the booklet about 

□ Heating 

□ Steam Fitting 



ART 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Magazine and Book Q Air Conditioning 

Illustrating C Electrician 

'□Cartooning BUSINESS 

□ Show Card and Sign lettering □ Business Administration 

□ Fashion Illustrating " * •- 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
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THE GEARS OF TIME William Morrison 10 

He was trapped between those who moved too swiftly 
and those who moved too slowly, but time stood still 
for him when he met Medlana. She was old enough to 
be his grandmother's grandmother — but he loved her! 
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NAMES IN SCIENCE 

A Quiz by JOSEPH C. STACEY 



L ISTED below, with their first and last names 
scrambled, are 12 noted men and women of 
science. See if you can unscramble at least 8 of 
them correctly for a passing score. 9-10 is good, 
11-12 excellent. 



1. FERMI 

( physicist who helped smash 
the atom) 



(a) Galileo 



2. WRIGHT 

(he and brother Orville in- 
ti <ented the airplane ) 



(b) Guglielmo 



3. MEITNER 



(c) Sir William 



( physicist who helped smash 
the atom) 



4. PICCARD (d) Enrico 

(aero engineer) 

5. CURIE (e) Etienne 

(she and spouse Pierre dis- 
covered radium) 



6. CROOKES (f) Sir Isaac 

( discovered the cathode 
ray) 

7. EDISON (g) Wilhur 

(inventor — electrical i we- 
ar d) 



8. ROENTGEN 

(discovered the X-rays) 



(h) Marie 



9. MARCONI 

( xvireless inventor) 



(i) Lise 



10. NEWTON 

( discovered the Law of 
Gravity) 

11. GALILEI 

(famed astronomer) 



(j) Thomas 

(k) Jean 



12. MONTGOLFIER 

(he and brother Joe inven- 
ted the hot-air balloon) 



(1) Wilhelm 




Rugged, 

[Long-Wearing 



Dungarees 

If or any job . . . anywhere I 
[for hobbies and sports, too 



Answers on Page 128 





SPACE STATION 




A Department of Letters and Comment 



A NY stranger wandering into these columns 
for the first time isn’t likely to feel lost 
to any noticeable degree. The same jokes, in- 
sults and compliments fly thick and fast as 
they do in SS, TWS and FSM — the only dif- 
ference being that in self-defense we intend to 
keep this one short and crisp. So here is : 

GREAT GODS OF SPACE 

by Dick Clarkson 

Dear Sam : I saved up the first ish of SPACE 
to compare with the second, just out. And I have 
found some things which I hadn't expected. Which 
is why I’m at this typer instead of studying. 

First, I wasn't surprised at all that yo.u con- 
tinued to have the best long stuff on the market. 
I've always said so, and this new one of yourn is 
no different. Which brings me to a question 
which I wonder how many fans have asked them- 
selves : why do I like space opera ? Answer : I 
can’t explain it. Space opera was. of course, what 
began s-f. It shows things which you like to read 
about — fast action (which, while corny at times, 
still packs a wallop after twenty-five years), new 
inventions, unheard-of gimmicks . . well, dantfi 
near everything. All I can say is that I have to 
quote Madeline Hendrix and. . . you have my 
quarters mortgaged for life." 

Like I was saying, the novels and novelets 
compared more than favorably with each other 
. . . same high quality. But the shorts have me 
confounded. The first ishs were really good, and 
I had hopes they would continue, but afhey got 
back to normal (which is not so hot ) in thish here. 
I always like to compare the first issues of a new 
mag to see if the first is just a flash in the pro- 
verbial pan. As far as I’m concerned, your 

longer stories make it worth the quarter, even 
if I do have to suffer through the shorts. What 
annoys me is that I have just about time to read 
your shorts, but I have to take the longer ones in 
installments. Oh, well . . . you can't have every- 
thing. 

Maybe it’s space opera, but I really got a bang 
out of PLANET OF THE DAMNED. Of 
course, Vance is good whether he’s writing s-f in 



long ones or short, but this one I stayed up till 
some unghodly hour reading last weeek. Crossen 
right back into the Manning Draco-type swing of 
things. And in your first ish, the Bryce Walton 
opus took the bacon— really great ! I'm a lowbrow 
in all my tastes, and maybe that’s why space 
opera still attracts me, hut I can’t help but exult 
even to the point of not trying to make lousy jokes. 

When are you going to trim the edges? There 
are rumors about January or February . . . will 
that hold for all your mags, or just for one or 
two? With trimmed edges, you will have every- 
thing but good short stories. That should be able 
to be remedied. I’ve said it so many times already 
I sound like a parrot, but I still pick up and read 
your mags before any, and I mean any. of the 
other ones on the market. All you have done with 
SPACE has been to give me yet more frustration, 
trying to find time to read another. SPACE is 
great, Sam . I don’t think I have to tel! you 
to keep it up— you will !— Harvard U.. Lionel B-12, 
Cambridge 3d, Mass. 

That’s what we like : hohest criticism, no mat- 
ter how frank, not flowery compliments. Don't 
just say SPACE STORIES is great — tell us 
why it’s great. All right, put down the type- 
writer — it's a joke! 

Trimmed edges so far only on SS. Won’t 
promise you anything else until we know more 
about it than we do now. So you're a lowbrow, 
hmm ? What are you doing at Harvard ? They 
studying you? 

AND OPERAS OF SPACE 

by Joe Keogh 

Sam : I have just perused the second issue of 
your new mag, SPACE STORIES ; I congratulate 
you on this new arrival to your trio— this makes 
it quadruplets, uh ? I see there's no radical change 
anyway (you might just as well have put TWS 
out monthly). Anyway, Sam, plees don't make the 
mistake of keeping all the good stuff in SS, TWS, 
or FSM I This would be despicable! (enough of 
this raging). 

(Continued on page 120 ) 
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THOUGHTS'* 




Gan Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 



r J'RY IT SOME TIME Concentrate intently upon an- 
other person seated in a room with you. without his 
noticing it. Observe him gradually become restless and 
finally turn apd look in your direction. Simple— yet it is 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy which can be projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness in life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is it not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view— to be receptive to 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another favorably— get across to him 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifically 
demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind hy the ancients are now known to he fact— not 
fahle. The method whereby these things can be Inten- 
tionally. not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians— one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world. To ihou.- 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrucians have 



privately taught this nearly-lost art of the practical use 
of mind power. 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Rosicrucians (not a religions organization) invite 
you to explore the powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. They will show 
you how to use your natural forces and talents to do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. Use the 
coupon below end send for a copy of the fascinating 
sealed free book. "The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique w isdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 



Scribe P.C.Y. The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book. “The 
Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learning bow 
I may receive instructions about the full use of my 
natural powers. 

Name. 

Address...... ...——-State. — 
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JOIVIANCES. 



SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 

32 Weeks (16 Issues) Only $3 

Regular single copy price $4 — or 33Vz% more! 

RANCH ROMANCES packs one of the biggest one-two reading punches 
in America — an exciting combination of pulse-quickening LOVE and 
thrill-a-minute WESTERN ADVENTURE. 

We think that once you start reading RANCH ROMANCES regularly, 
you’ll never want to be without it. That’s why we make this money- 
saving introductory offer — 




HEBE'S A ROUND-UP OF RANCH ROMANCES' 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 

Thrill-packed fiction — including at least one novel 
and many short stories in every issue. And all stories 
are BRAND NEW — written by America’s top authors. 
Daring Romance -a basic ingredient in every 
RANCH ROMANCES’ story. 

True Tales of the West - stranger-than-fiction yarns 
about the people and places that made the Old West 
the Wild West. 

Western News from Hollywood — the information 
on Western flickers and stars in every issue of RANCH 
ROMANCES for your movie-going enjoyment— written 
by the famous movie star, ROBERT CUMMINGS. 
Plus— the rodeo news— Out of the Chutes— crossword 
puzzles, hilarious cartoons, a personal correspondence 
column, your horoscope and MUCH, MUCH MORE! 



32 weeks (16 big issues) 
for only $3 

Your sixteen issues of 
RANCH ROMANCES 

will bring you more than 
2,000 stirring pages . . . 
the equivalent of ten full- 
price books. Just think 
what you’d pay for ten 
good books — then com- 
pare, it with the $3 your 
sixteen issues of RANCH 
ROMANCES will cost 
you! 

But don’t delay. Fill out 
and mail the coupon be- 
low today! 



RANCH ROMANCES • 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Yes, I want to take advantage of your money-saving offer I Here’s my $3 for a 
32 week introductory subscription (16 big issues) to RANCH ROMANCES. 

Name 

Address 

Cfty Zone State 

$K-4 

(Add 50( for Canadian postage; $1X10 for foreign) 



SCIENCE BULLETINS 

A Page of Facts and Oddities 




ZOOMING DOWN WITH A COLD? It doesn’t always mean that you’ve been 
^ too near someone who has a cold, or that you’ve been in a draft. Cold bugs 
are always with us. Your succumbing to them is a matter of your susceptibility at 
any given time. Resistance can be lowered by any number of factors, of which 
chilling is only one. Emotional stress will do it — over-eating will do it. Keeping 
your resistance high is a matter of general health and emotional balance. 



HPHE RECENTLY PUBLICIZED CASE of boy turns into girl has made many 
people wonder how sex reversals are made possible. Actually they are not. A 
genuine male cannot be changed into a genuine female. In cases of abnormal devel- 
opment where characteristics of both sexes are present, surgery and hormones may 
be used to suppress one set and stimulate the other. But even in these cases the 
conversion may not be complete. For example, a man changed into a woman might 
marry, but might not be able to bear children. 



OUT AWAY THOSE BATHROOM SCALES, the universe is heavier than you 
think. It is also heavier than the scientists thought. How you go about weighing 
a universe is not dear, but what the astronomers say, as reported by Dr. Thornton 
Page of Johns Hopkins, is that it is much denser than supposed. Hence it is esti- 
mated to be ten times as heavy as previously believed. Now when you look in the 
mirror, does that make you feel better? 



rPHE MOST PREVALENT TYPE OF HUMAN ILLNESS is not colds as you 

may have thought, but dental caries. In fact, if our consumption of carbohydrates 
continues to climb, future generations are going to be decidedly toothless, warns the 
American Dental Association! 



A TOMIC PARTICLES called Mesons are one of the fundamental bits of matter 
^ * and it is now thought that Mesons are born in the collisions of electrical energies 
which are of a comparatively low order of strength. This research gives rise to the 
hope that Mesons can be created in the laboratory, bringing us just one step closer 
to the riddle of the universe. 



^PHINK YOU HAVE ALLERGIES? The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that animals have more allergies than human-type peoples. Dogs 
get everything under the sun from h a y fever to hives and eczema, horses and cows 
seem to get hay fever, which is rough on a vegetarian. And, of course, it is well 
known that cats are allergic to dogs. So the next time Rover bites the mailman, be 
gentle with him, he may be allergic to blue. 



FkETTER MOVE THAT BEACH COTTAGE BACK, the ocean’s level has risen 
five inches in the past sixty years. The cause is melting polar ice. There is 
nothing regular about it, however. Warm and cold cycles are not regular enough to 
make prediction possible on any reliable scale. Present harbor facilities can accom- 
modate a rise of 24 inches, after that it’s take to the hills, 
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He was caught between those who moved too swiftly and 
those who moved too slowly, but time stood still when he met Medlana 
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Tk GEARS 

of 

TIME 

A Novel by WILLIAM MORRISON 



i 

Y OU might have thought that as a man from Mars 
it would be natural for him to find Earth strange 
and incomprehensible. Only it wasn’t natural at all. 
They were of the same race, and had essentially the 
same customs and the same way of life. Mars had been 
colonized by men from Earth, and there was still no 
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She Was Old Enough to Be His Grandmother’s 



difference in appearance between the 
men from the two planets. But there 
seemed to be a tremendous difference in 
psychology. He didn’t understand what 
it was, but already he had encountered 
hidden strains, had felt a tension that 
made Earth baffling and a bit uncom- 
fortable. 

The girl in the spaceport, for instance, 
with her slow, incredible grace — 

He caught himself. He wasn’t on 
Earth to think about girls. He was an 
ordinary citizen of Mars, here to carry 
out duties more responsible than most 
citizens had. He would keep his mind 
on them. 

In the room that had been reserved 
for him, he found himself alone and 
tired, worn out by the unexpected acci- 
dents and delay of the space trip. His 
first impulse was to drop into one of the 
easy chairs and relax. He had caught a 
glimpse of the city from the helicopter, 
but he wanted a closer view. 

The communications devices were 
identical with those on Mars. Buttons, 
microphones, speakers, screens, all were 
in the same place with respect to each- 
other. He touched a button on the wall, 
asked for the Commerce Department, 
and a moment later was speaking to a 
girl who informed him that she was 
Hjalmar’s secretary. 

“Yes, Mr. Correll, we’ve been expect- 
ing you. Will you let yourself be seen, 
please ?” 

He pressed the visor button, and the 
scanning eyes picked him up. “All 
right ?" he asked. 

“Quite all right, Mr. Correll. Your ap- 
pearance checks with the physio-pattern 
we have. Mr. Hjalmar is busy right 
now, but I’m authorized to make an ap- 
pointment for seven-thirty. Mr. Hjal- 
mar had asked me to invite you to 
dinner, so you’ll be able to talk things 
over at leisure. Is that satisfactory?’’ 

“That’ll do.’’ 

He saw her note the appointment on 



the calendar pad. “Monday, 15th,” was 
the date. He should have arrived a week 
earlier. Lucky I got here in 2731, he 
thought to himself. If we hadn’t been 
lucky enough to be rescued — 

“We’ll have one of our chauffeurs pick 
you up. Thank you very much, Mr. Cor- 
rell.’’ 

He was going to say that he didn’t 
want any one to pick him up, that he’d 
get there himself, but the line clicked, 
and her own image disappeared. It 
didn’t matter, he told himself. He’d do 
as he pleased anyway. 

IVTOW he gave way to that first impulse 
and dropped into the chair. Lying 
back in it and looking through the wall, 
he could see most of the city. There 
were other buildings as tall as the hotel, 
but not many, and they were scattered 
in such a way that they cut off little of 
his view. He had an impression of broad 
streets, of parks and buildings neatly 
planned and stretching off into the dis- 
tance. The city sprawled for miles in 
every direction, but it was no longer the 
congested human rookery of old. Even 
the rooftops around the helicopter land- 
ings were covered with strips of grass 
and flowers. 

Off to his right was a large building 
that puzzled him at first. He found it 
familiar, although at the same time he 
was sure that he had never seen any- 
thing exactly like it. Then, quite sud- 
denly, he understood. It was a depart- 
ment store, in general design like those 
he had seen on Mars, but larger, more 
impressive. 

He was curious about the ways of 
Earth. He had worked too hard all his 
life to spare the time for a vacation 
trip, and he was sure that it was full of 
things new to him. From the day his 
father died, in fact, a vacation had been 
out of the question. 

Perhaps it had been his own fault. He 
could have left the support of his un- 



Grandmother, but He Loved Her Just the Same 



fortunate mother to relatives, or if these 
had refused, to the Social Security De- 
partment. But as became a Martian he 
had a sense of pride in his abilities and 
a sense of duty that would not permit 
him to shift a burden which he felt was 
properly his own. He went to work at 
once, carrying on his studies in indus- 
trial science at the same time. 

It hadn’t been easy. It had meant a 
sixteen-hour working day and had left 
him little time for fun, but he hadn’t 
minded. At least he hadn’t minded at 
first. And then he had obtained his col- 
lege degree and been hired by the Com- 




merce Department of Mars, and for the 
first time it seemed that the pressure 
might slacken, and that he’d have a 
chance to enjoy life. 

But it hadn’t turned out that way. The 
Commerce Department’s work was of 
prime importance, and Cornell's sense 
of duty, like the rest of him, operated 
overtime. The sixteen-hour day at times 
expanded to as much as eighteen. 

He accepted the assignment to Earth 
with a feeling of guilt. How much time 
he’d have to waste! First there’d be 
the trip both ways, and then nn Earth 
itself there’d be days in which he’d 
have nothing to do but kill time and wait 
for appointments. He was aware, of 
course, that new scenes and new experi- 
ences might broaden his horizon and 
do him good. Mars was still only a pale 
copy of its mother planet, and you w r ere 
only a provincial until you had paid at 
least one visit to Earth. But after having 



worked so hard and so steadily, forced 
idleness seemed like a crime. 

Well, crime or not, he was committed 
to it. 

TTE CLOSED the door of the room be- 
“ hind him, walked to the elevator, 
and let it take him to the ground. There 
was a moving roadway he could have 
taken, but he avoided that. After so 
many days in the confinement of the 
ship he liked to walk. 

The very act of breathing Earth air 
was exhilarating. It didn’t have that 
vaguely constricting effect that the care- 
fully conditioned air aboard ship had 
had, and it was considerably richer than 
the air on Mars. The synthetic Martian 
air was still only a few hundred years 
old. The original atmosphere had been 
too thin for human beings. Not until the 
widespread cultivation of ferriphilic 
plants which utilized the red rust of the 
Martian soil as a source of oxygen, did 
the quality of the atmosphere begin to 
improve and make unnecessary the use 
of spacesuits and hermetically sealed 
domes where people breathe comforta- 
bly. Gradually both the carbon dioxide 
content and the oxygen content of the 
atmosphere rose. But the pressure was 
still below that of Earth’s atmosphere, 
and there was a lack of nitrogen and 
inert gases. 

Thus, to the Martians like Correll, 
Earth’s atmosphere was stimulating. He 
enjoyed his short walk to the full. 

He found to his astonishment that the 
department store he had entered held 
Tew surprises for him. Fashions for 
women, so far as he could tell, were 
much the same as they were on Mars. 
They seemed to him of lighter fabric, 
and skimpier in cut, as befitted the 
warmer climates of Earth, but that was 
all. Fashions for men, and here he was 
on surer ground, were also little diff er- 
ent. A few items — the apparatus for 
tropical sports, for instance — was new 
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to him, but in general, life on the two 
planets was much the same, the one 
great difference being that Earth’s high- 
er temperature and richer atmosphere 
made for a more rounded development. 
Earth seemed to have more of every- 
thing, and in slightly greater variety. 

The store was crowded, and it might 
have been the interior of a similar store 
on Mars, except that here, too, he was 
conscious of a certain tension he hadn’t 
expected. Was it the way people walked 
and moved when they were crowded 
and always in a 'hurry, the abruptness 
with which they picked up an article to 
examine it, and then put it down again ? 
It was that, he thought, and more. There 
was something that went beyond the 
trivial symptoms he could see. 

There had been that girl in the space- 
port, he remembered. Unexpectedly 
something happened that made no sense. 
And the rest of the shoppers, Earth 
men and women all, seemed to be as 
much startled and angered by it as he 
was. 

It was simply that a man began to 
run. Until he did so, Correli hadn’t no- 
ticed him in the press of people. But 
it struck him that the man must have 
behaved quite soberly and decently not 
to have drawn attention to himself. Now 
he was behaving like a maniac. In what 
seemed like a violent frenzy, he shoved 
people out of his way and raced through 
the thickest part of the crowd, tossing 
his victims aside like so many inani- 
mate dolls. He moved so rapidly that 
it was impossible to stop him. In a few 
seconds he had passed the escalators 
and made for the window. There was a 
gasp of horror from the crowd as he 
dived out into the open air. 

C ORRELL saw the flying hands shoot 
out at a plastic rope. A few seconds 
later, when he himself reached a nearby 
window and looked out, he saw the man 
far below, safely on the ground. He had 
slid down to the roof of a neighboring 
building, leaped to a ledge on the fif- 
teenth floor, and from that to another 
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ledge on the tenth. Apparently a jump 
of five stories at a time meant nothing 
to him. Now he was running around 
the corner. 

Correli turned back. Somebody was 
asking, “What happened? Was he crazy? 
Did he steal anything?” 

“Nothing’s gone from the shelves." 

“Maybe he picked somebody’s pock- 
et,” suggested a voice. 

“Nobody complained. It just doesn’t 
make sense.” 

"My sister says that just last week 
she saw something like that happen in 
her office.” The speaker had a group of 
women around her. “Sometimes I think 
that civilization’s getting to be too much 
for us. We'll all go mad eventually.” 

Correli shook his head in wonder. De- 
spite the irrationality of the man’s be- 
havior, the glimpse he had caught of 
his face was not that of a madman. It 
was more that of a man trying desper- 
ately to escape. From what? 

There was no guessing. But if the man 
were mad, Correli could only wish he 
had the other’s skill in leaping out of 
the window and getting to the ground. 
No sane man of his acquaintance would 
have tried it. 

The more he thought of it, the more 
the man’s agility aroused his envy. Cor- 
reli was a little sensitive on the subject 
of speed. He himself, he knew, was re- 
garded as slow. Nice guy, Correli, his 
fellow-students had thought, good sound 
thinker if you give him time to sort out 
his conclusions, but a little slow on the 
uptake. He was tall, husky, the perfect 
example of the slow-moving, slow- 
thinking plodder. 

It was stupid and unfair, and he had 
always resented it. They hadn’t appre- 
ciated how much his mind had been 
dulled and his reflexes slowed by that 
endless sixteen hour grind, day after 
day, with only the week ends in which to 
sleep late and overcome the exhaustion 
that always threatened him. He had been 
in no condition to move and think rapid- 
ly, in no mood for the rapid and presum- 
ably witty repartee in which the others 
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indulged. He had been a man who 
worked. 

The habits he had acquired in those 
days had persisted in 'his six years of 
employment with the Commerce De- 
partment. The Department was a place 
where they appreciated industry. They 
liked a man with a sense of duty, and 
they promoted him as the opportunity 
warranted. But they had a bit of con- 
tempt for him too. Like the students, 
they regarded him as a dull plodder who 
was useful but far from brilliant. At 
tw r enty-eight some of them thought of 
him as an old man. 

There were times when he was al- 
most willing to accept their opinion. Al- 
most, but not quite. Give him the 
chance — 

He was near an escalator when a voice 
respectfully interrupted his thoughts. 
“Mr. Correll ?” 

The man wore a Commerce Depart- 
ment uniform, Correll said, “You 
haven’t been sent to get me, have you?” 
“Yes, sir, I have. Mr, Hjalmar fin- 
ished with his conference early, and was 
very angry to find that your meeting 
with him had been postponed for sev- 
eral hours. He asked us to invite you 
over to have a drink or two with him 
before dinner.” 

“I’m not that important.” 

“I’m afraid you are, sir. He insisted 
that we mustn’t let you get away. That’s 
why, when we found that you had left 
the hotel, we looked here. Newcomers 
to Earth often go to the department 
store to learn how the other world 
lives.” 

“All right, I’m at your disposal. 
Where’s your helicopter, on the roof?” 
“That’s right, Mr. Correll.” 

The chauffeur led the way, and a mo- 
ment later he was in flight again. The 
sky was getting dark now, and the city 
lights flashed on in a pattern that was 
beautiful, even if meaningless to him. 
He could enjoy watching it in the 
thought that he was being taken care of 
by very competent and considerate 
hosts. 



fpHE helicopter settled down, and he 
got out. As he looked around, he saw 
high opaque walls, and up above, a 
transparent roof. They hadn't landed 
on the roof at all, but had gone through 
the opened sky door, which was now 
closing over their heads. With sudden 
suspicion, Correll said, “This isn’t the 
Commerce Department Building.” 

“No, Mr. Correll. However, you need 
have no fear. You will be released un- 
harmed in a few moments. Meanwhile, 
someone would like to have a talk with 
you.” 

He felt himself flushing. What a fool 
he had been to come along so docilely! 
They were right about him, his wits 
were slow. He said, “I have nothing to 
say to anyone. I don’t like your manner 
of arranging talks.” 

“Naturally not,” agreed the chauf- 
feur. “However, that isn’t for me to 
say. Come this way, please.” 

The chauffeur led him into a room 
and said, “Make yourself comfortable, 
please, Mr. Correll. Someone will be with 
you in a moment.” 

He stepped out. Correll had a feeling 
of resentment, as well as of bewilder- 
ment. He was on a quite ordinary mis- 
sion, he reminded himself, and nothing 
out of the ordinary had any right to 
happen to him. Obviously something was 
wrong in the Commerce Department. 
Could it have anything to do with the 
general air of tension he had already 
noted ? 

The door opened, and another man 
stepped in. He said, “Mr. Correll — ” 

“I don’t know what you want to talk 
about, but I can assure you that I do 
not intend to carry on any meaningful 
conversation under such conditions.” 
“Perhaps you will change your mind, 
Mr. Correll. However, I’m not the man 
you’re to speak to. Personally, I am un- 
important. I am here simply, shall we 
say, to prepare the way.” 

“Why does the way need preparing?” 
“Because my principal has little time 
to spare. What negotiating has to be 
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done he must do himself. And he is a 
very busy man.” 

“So am I. I am expected at the Com- 
merce Department." 

“Not for a while yet, Mr. Correll.” 
“You have spies there?” 

“Beside the point, Mr. Correll. To 
begin with, I should like to point out 
that my principal has certain proposals 
to make. They are quite serious pro- 
posals, and I suggest you take them that 
way. He will require but a moment or 
two of your time, simply, as I have al- 
ready indicated, because he cannot spare 
his own,” 

“I suppose I have no choice but to 
listen,” frowned Correll. 

“Quite right.” The door opened again. 
“Here is Mr. Arwon.” 

The man who stood in the doorway 
was that strangely incongruous figure, 
a young prophet. No more than thirty, 
guessed Correll. He was of moderate 
height, stocky, with a brown beard that 
hid the lower part of his face. Above 
the bearded cheekbones Arwon’s eyes 
seemed to glitter with a strange fire. 

TIE SPOKE with a curious slowness, 
“ as if he wanted to hurry, and some- 
thing kept him back. “Mr. Correll, please 
listen. You come prepared to exchange 
certain Martian raw materials for Earth 
machinery. I wish — ” he paused uncer- 
tainly and licked his lips. “I wish to 
make you an offer. You will arrange for 
more of this machinery than you need. 
You will sell the excess to me. I shall 
pay you in raw materials, that will en- 
able you to meet your commitments and 
permit Mars to make a profit in addi- 
tion.” 

“That's absurd, Arwon,” retorted 
Correll. “Do you expect me to make a 
deal behind my government's back? I 
wonder what sort of people you have on 
Earth W'ho will do things like that. VVe 
don’t have them on Mars.” 

“Please, no moral indignation. I have 
a list of our requirements.” 

“Why not submit it to the Earth gov- 
ernment direct? If there’s a profit in it 
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for Mars, there must be one for Earth 
too. They should be glad to make the 
exchange.’’ 

“There are reasons.” 

“Dishonest ones, I have no doubt. No, 
sir, I wouldn’t touch a proposition like 
that with a ten-foot pole.” 

“1 was afraid you would say that. 
However, perhaps you do not fully un- 
derstand my offer. The profit to Mars 
would be enormous." 

“You have a rich source of raw mate- 
rials ?” 

“We can get all we need.” 

Correll stared at the other’s glittering 
eyes. For a moment he had the impres- 
sion that the man was drugged. Drugged 
and feverish. Yes, that would explain 
it. The man put his hand on a chair as 
if for support, and Correll casually let 
his own hand brush against the other’s. 
To his surprise, the man’s hand felt cool. 
Not icy, just cool. 

He said, “I’m not really interested. 
However, I should like to see that list.” 
“Of course you would. And you shall 
— the moment you agree to our propo- 
sition.” 

He shook his head. “I’ve already told 
you I wouldn’t agree.” 

The bearded man tottered and fell. 
The man who had come into the room 
before him caught him before he hit the 
floor. He said briefly, “The interview is 
over, Mr. Correll. You will be escorted 
back to a place where you can get trans- 
portation to the Commerce Department, 
in which, as you say, you are awaited.” 
Why the devil did he fall? Correll 
thought angrily. It wasn’t the shock of 
refusal. That had taken place a moment 
or two before. Was that glitter in his 
eye a sign of drugging, or possibly, of 
the madness that seemed to be afflicting 
Earth ? 

The chauffeur had come into the room 
again, and led Correll out. They passed 
a door which was just dosing. A robot 
was coming out and Correll caught a 
glimpse of a woman seated at a table, 
with other men and women in the back- 
ground. He saw her face for only a 
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second before the robot closed the door. 
But he recognized it. It was a serene 
face, a face quiet in its beauty, though 
the peaceful expression was somewhat 
belied by the liveliness of the brown 
eyes. It was the same woman he had 
seen at the spaceport, now evidently 
waiting patiently for him to be gone be- 
fore she and her friends came out of 
what seemed like hiding. 

He w r as still puzzling over it as he 
w?.s flown through the sky door and out 
towrd the city again. When finally he 
was allowed to get out, he found him- 
self in a part of the city that was, nat- 
urally enough, entirely unfamiliar to 
him. 

“A cruising taxi-copter swooped low 
in response to his signal, and a few mo- 
ments later he was at the Commerce 
Department. Hjalmar’s name opened all 
doors. Evidently they were expecting 
him. 

He faced a short brisk official with a 
smart little mustache and a brow made 
higher by the unplanned withdrawal of 
the hairline. “Mr. Hjalmar?” 

“No. But you say you are Mr. Cor- 
rell ?” 

"I am. I have been delayed — ” 

"Not at all. You are under arrest, Mr. 
Correll," said the official cheerfully. 

II 

It ISN’T easy to talk when you are 
stupefied with rage. He felt he was going 
to explode. The madness he had seen 
afflicting Earth had spread to the offi- 
cials and was affecting him. His first 
outraged words seemed to trip over his 
lips, and must have been entirely incom- 
prehensible to the guards who seized 
him by the arms and led him toward the 
door of the room. 

There he made his stand, planting 
his feet firmly and shouting, “Look here, 
this is an outrage. I’m an accredited 
representative of the Mars govern- 
ment.” 

“Really?” 



"Yes, and f had an authorized ap- 
pointment with Mr. Hjalmar.” 

“Save your breath. Mr. Correll had 
an appointment with Mr. Hjalmar for 
7:30. He kept his appointment. It is 
now 10:30. What are you trying to get 
away with, showing up at this hour, 
claiming you’re Mr, Correll 'and insist- 
ing.on seeing Mr. Hjalmar? I think we’d 
better keep you in, shall we say, ‘protec- 
tive custody’ until we can have you ex- 
amined by a competent psychiatrist.” 
Of everything the man said, two 
words struck Correll. He repeated, as if 
in a daze, “Ten thirty 1” 

The man gestured toward the wall. 
The clock read 10 :31. 

Correll stared uncomprehendingly. 
Where had the time gone. It was im- 
possible— 

He allowed himself to be lead out. A 
few moments later, as the cell door 
closed behind them, another strange 
thought came into his head. Only a short 
time before, he had been exhausted. 
Now he wasn’t tired at all. 

He might have been drugged, of 
course. But then there would have been 
a blank spot somewhere. But there was 
no gap that he couldn’t bridge. He let 
his mind run back over all that he had 
done that afternoon, and everything fol- 
lowed in smooth and logical order, with- 
out a break. Where had he lost those 
precious hours? Those precious hours 
he had not felt go by. 

For a moment he had the sense of 
being smashed in a sequence of malign 
events which had no relation to each 
other. Take that business on the space- 
ship. for instance, when without any 
previous warning whatever, the rear- 
rockets engineer, engaged in helping 
swing the ship wide around an unex- 
pected swarm of meteors, had collapsed 
on the job, and almost the entire fuel 
load of rockets had been touched off. 
There had been a rapid series of shat- 
tering explosions that accelerated the 
ship almost past the endurance of its 
tough metal frame, caused two deaths, 
and distributed injuries major and min- 
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or among half the remaining pas- 
sengers. 

The ship had swung way off its orbit, 
and they had been fortunate indeed to 
contact a rescue vessel and be supplied 
with enough fuel to land on Earth, hun- 
gry and thirsty, but glad after their 
ordeal to feel firm planetary soil under 
their feet. 

Investigation had uncovered no rea- 
son for the engineer's collapse. The man 
had passed a health examination before 
leaving Mars, and he had recovered suf- 
ficiently to be in good health bv the time 
the ship landed on Earth. The ship's 
doctor had been baffled, but seemed not 
too greatly surprised. 

Cornell wondered if it were related 
to the mysterious cases of coma they'd 
been having on Mars during the past 
decade. They thought it came from rap- 
id changes of gravity. That couldn’t be 
it, though. Men had been undergoing 
gravity changes ever since the first 
spaceship left Earth, but this coma was 
something relatively new. And his moth- 
er — she was born on Mars, never left it 
in her life — she was a victim too. Been 
in a special sanitarium for eight years. 
And no hope of getting out. No. thought 
Cornell, it’s something else. Maybe some- 
thing in the artificial Martian atmos- 
phere, or the Martian soil — 

He shook his head. He was back in 
the old rut of thoughts that always end- 
ed in self-pity, he told himself. He pulled 
himself back to his current problems 
— why the devil had he been put in this 
prison, and how was he going to get out? 

Damn it. he was slow after all. He had 
been tricked, comolctely tricked. He ran 
to the door and began to yell for the 
guard. 

The guard appeared, looking annoyed. 
“What is it?” 

“I want to see Mr. Hjalmar.” 

“Mr. Hjalmar's busy. Will the World 
President do instead ?” asked the guard 
insultingly. 

“Anybody! Even a clerk in the Com- 
merce Department. But whoever it is, 
send him quickly. This is important.” 
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“There's no one in the Commerce 
Department now. There won't be any 
one until morning.” 

“All the more reason to hurry. I was 
supposed to discuss the list of goods we 
needed — ” 

“It’ll keep till morning,” said the 
guard, and left him. 

The fool, thought Correll bitterly. It 
wouldn’t keep at all. His kidnappers had 
sent their own men to take his place. 
The substitute had submitted the list 
they wanted filled. He had been so eager 
to get the materials he needed that he 
had probably been very generous in his 
terms. If the materials were surplus on 
Earth, they would probably be loading 
overnight, without waiting for formal 
ratification by the trade committee. By 
some time the next morning, in response 
to the plea that the shipments were 
urgently needed on Mars, the freighter 
would take off. What happened to it 
from then on would be up to its new 
owners, whoever they were. 

If he could only get out of here, escape 
for a few moments. ... 

And then he told himself he was being 
a fool. This was a prison from which 
no one could escape. The metal cell walls 
were smooth and unyielding, the en- 
trance door fitted into the sides so per- 
fectly that it seemed to be part of them. 
There was no lock to pick or break. And 
in the corridors outside, there were 
human guards as well as scanners that 
focused instantly on every moving ob- 
ject. Outside the prison building there 
was a well-scanned barrier zone where 
any man who attempted to escape would 
at once find himself under the fire of 
automatically aimed paralysis rifles. 

He swore softly. He had been neatly 
tricked and rendered helpless. But the 
Commerce Department had been tricked 
even more neatly. When the truth came 
out, they would take the blame. 

It was with that consoling thought 
that he finally went to sleep. 

YANLY a few hours later he awoke. 
^ The cell block was ringing with 




alarms, and his own door was open. 
As he ran out into the corridor, no one 
tried to stop him. Other prisoners came 
out of their own cells to join him, look- 
ing just as dazed as he must have. They 
seemed more frightened than anxious to 
escape. It took them almost a minute to 
realize that there were no guards in 
sight. 

If they had meant to escape, that min- 
ute was their undoing. As they milled 
through the corridor and around the 
bend, a metal door dropped from the 
ceiling to bar their way. A loudspeaker 
blared, “Get back into your cells, every- 
body. You can’t get away. Get back or 
you’ll be shot down." 



The other prisoners obeyed at once. 
Correll said loudly ,‘T’ll get back if you 
want me to. But I know something about 
how the prisoner you want escaped.” 

He knew nothing, of course. He wasn’t 
even sure that a prisoner had escaped. 
He had no idea how an escape could be 
managed from this perfectly guarded 
maze. 

The loudspeaker seemed to stammer. 
Finally, after a full half-minute in which 
it made incomprehensible noises, it said, 
“All right, step forward and stand at 
the door. The rest of you get back to 
your cells!’’ 

He could hear the whispers of excite- 
ment from the other prisoners as the 
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door lifted. On the other side, two guards 
with guns drawn stood waiting for him. 
They motioned him forward, and once 
more the iron door clanged behind him. 

In the warden’s office there were two 
men. One of them was the warden him- 
self, elderly, plump, and more than a lit- 
tle worried. The other was the official 
who had arrested him, now tense and 
considerably upset. Correll took.note of 
the unhappy expression on his face, and 
of the restless way in which he was 
drumming with his fingers on the top of 
the desk alongside which he stood. 

The warden demanded, “What’s your 
name? Your real name?” 

“Correll. Alvo Correll.” 

“You still maintain that?” asked the 
official. 

“Of course.” Then he told it, begin- 
ning with what he had seen in the de- 
partment store. 

They listened, interrupting only when 
he seemed to have left something out. 
The official, for instance, didn’t b°lieve 
that he could have made the mistake he 
did about the time. The warden was 
more curious about what the man who 
had leaped through the window had been 
doing in the department store. 

Correll came to the pnd of his story, 
and the two men stared at each other. 
“I hope I’ve been helpful,” he said. 

The warden shrugged. “I don’t know. 
In the long run, what you have told us. 
may prove important. As to what hap- 
pened here, I’m not sure.” 

“The prisoner who escaped,” said Cor- 
rell. “What about him?” 

“You were going to tell us about 
that.” 

“Either he was the man Who sprang 
out of the window or one who could 
move like him.” 

“What makes you think that?” 
“Otherwise he couldn’t get out of a 
place like this. He was someone you 
caught accidentally and couldn’t hold.” 
“Not a bad guess. However, we don’t 
need guesses.” 

“And his rescuers were men of the 
same kind. That’s why things happened 



so quickly tonight. The rescue was prac- 
tically over before you knew it had 
started.” 

“We don’t need you to tell us that,” 
said the warden stiffly. 

“Well, I’m telling you something 
more. I’m telling you that the man who 
took my place was an impostor. I don’t 
know exactly how he did it, but it’s obvi- 
ous that the girl who made my appoint- 
ment for 7 :30 must have been involved 
somehow’. She knew what I looked like. 
Hjalmar didn’t.” 

“He might have. His ignorance would 
have been too much for an impostor to 
count on.” 

“All right then, let’s say that the man 
was made up to look like me. But in 
case of doubt he would have been finger- 
printed and his physio-pattern checked. 
He must have removed the records of my 
fingerprints and my pattern and substi- 
tuted his own.” • 

“Very likdy,” conceded the official. 

“It’s obvious that someone inside the 
department has been working with my 
kidnappers.” 

“If you really are Correll-.We’ll have 
to check.” 

“I don’t mind staying in a cell for a 
while,” said Correll grimly. “But while 
I’m here, my kidnappers are getting 
away with a cargo of materials they 
consider vital. Of course I shouldn’t 
dream of suggesting you put your neck 
out and try to stop them. No good bu- 
reaucrat would do that. But you might 
at least try to find out What they’ve 
ordered that’s so important.” 

“I might.” The man bent over the 
desk and spoke into a phone extension. 
After a moment he sat up and looked 
at Correll. There was a look of bewilder- 
ment on his face, as if things were hap- 
pening too fast. “Machine tools,” he 
said. “And a new type of electronic 
valve. ” 

“Now if you could hold up the ship’s 
departure for a few hours — ” 

“That won’t be necessary. The ship’s 
departure is already being held up in- 
definitely — pending investigation.” 
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The tone of the man’s voice struck 
Correll. He said, “You mean the Com- 
merce Department already suspects that 
something is wrong?” 

“With good reason,” replied the other 
grimly. “A group of men attacked the 
freighter and got away with the entire 
cargo about half an hour ago. That hap- 
pened at the same time the rescue of 
that prisoner was being staged here. 
The methods were similar, too. I sup- 
pose, you are who you say you are after 
all. My apologies. If you and your Gov- 
ernment put in a claim for damages, I 
shall see that it is paid.” 

A BELL tinkled softly. The warden, in 
his turn, reached for the phone, 
while Correll waited impatiently. The 
warden said, “Well, strictly speaking, 
no. This is a prison, not a warehouse. 
But we do take, er, visitors into protec- 
tive custody. Yes, I suppose it could be 
done. Send it over.” * 

“What’s ‘it’?” 

The warden said slowly, “This grows 
stranger all the time. Did you say you 
saw a robot at this place ?” 

“That puts it pretty well.” 

“I've been asked to take care of a 
robot prisoner. Actually, of course, 
there’s no problem. We’ll just disconnect 
the guiding center and then examine 
the psuedo-brain records to find out 
what the thing’s been doing.” 

“You won’t get far that way,” said 
the official. “If it’s been involved in any- 
thing wrong, most of the brain records 
will have been erased.” 

“Naturally. Still, we may get an in- 
teresting clue or two.” 

“Where was the robot taken?” 

“A short distance from the ship that 
was attacked. There were no robots in- 
volved in the original robbery. It must 
have been part of the group that tried 
to hijack the thieves themselves.” 

“Did the original thieves escape?” 
“Completely, along with most of what 
they stole. We managed to recover a 
crate or two of electronic valves.” 

The official stood up. “This may be 



our chance to learn something at last. 
I’m anxious to see what we’ll find out 
by examining that robot. I have an idea 
that we may get some interesting in- 
formation about the people who held 
Correll.” 

“They’re bringing it right up,” said 
the warden. “I’ll notify my mechanical 
brain experts.” 

It was at that moment the sound of an 
explosion came from below. The three 
men looked up and then stared at each 
other. “What now?” asked Correll. 
“Another escape?” 

The warden shrugged, and spoke into 
the phone. He smiled wryly. “The rob- 
ot,” he turned to address Correll, “has 
just committed suicide! There go our 
brain records.” 

Ill 

,4 

•TS.T TEN in the morning, Hjalmar’s 
own eyes seemed dull as he greeted Cor- 
rell. He said, “More apologies, Mr. Cor- 
rell, this time from me. We haven’t been 
very hospitable here on Earth.” 

“At any rate, you’ve been interest- 
ing,” said Correll pleasantly, examining 
the man who faced him. There had been 
a time when a man’s name gave some 
idea of his nationality, of the kind of 
man he was. That time was no more. 
He noted that Hjalmar was a burly giant 
who seemed almost seven feet tall and 
not much less than that broad. From 
the number of fine lines in his face he 
seemed middle-aged, seventy, at least. 
His hair, however, was thick and jet 
black, with not a trace of gray. 

He noted that Hjalmar’s eyes were 
blue, as had once befitted a man of his 
name, but his complexion was dark. The 
old combinations of hair, eye and skin 
color had gone for good, thought Correll. 
There were no longer Norwegians, Eu- 
ropeans, or Asiatics, but Earthman only. 
Or rather, human beings, for the Mar- 
tians were hardly a race apart. 

Hjalmar was studying him with the 
same intensity. “You’ve certainly been 
an interesting guest,” he said. “You 
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look very much like your previous self, 
Mr. Correll. So much like him, in fact, 
that I’m thinking of withdrawing my 
apology for confusing the two of you. 
And in view of the fact that fingerprints 
and physio-patterns checked, the mis- 
take was the most natural thing in the 
world.” 

“There must have been some differ- 
ences.” 

"Of course. Now that 1 see you I real- 
ize that he didn’t have that Martian 
habit of taking slow deep breaths of our 
Earth air. And he walked a little differ- 
ently, as if he were accustomed to our 
gravity. He was either a native Earth- 
man, or he had acquired Earth habits. 
We should have noticed it, but we were 
a bit slow on the uptake.” 

It was a welcome novelty to hear 
someone else make that particular con- 
fession. Correll said, “Have you learned 
how the records were substituted ?” 

“No. But on the basis of the informa- 
tion I’ve acquired, I don’t think that any 
one in the Department is guilty. There’s 
been no evidence of wrongdoing, and no 
one has run for cover. I’m beginning to 
believe that an outsider must have done 
the job.” 

“How?” 

The giant sighed. “There you have 
me, Mr. Correll. I don’t know how. Our 
routine here is a bit specialized. It 
wouldn’t have been easy to slip in here, 
change the records unsuspected, and 
then slip out again.” 

“It might have been done by someone 
on the inside.” 

"That’s possible, of course. However, 
you let us worry about that, Mr. Cor- 
rell.” Hjalmar hesitated. “What I have 
to say, as you may have gathered, is of 
a confidential nature. Not that any of it 
would be much use to those whom I may 
call ‘our enemies.’ They probably know 
more about it than we do. But it isn’t 
information that should be made public. 
At the present stage, it would do little 
more than create unrest, and possible 
panic.” 

“Then why tell me about it?" 



“Because it’s something that Mars 
should know. And in view of the fact 
that there's no special government body 
fitted to cope with the problems in- 
volved, I imagine that your own Com- 
merce Department will have to handle 
them, as we’ve been forced to do here. I 
don’t know whether the problems have 
risen on Mars yet, but if they haven’t, 
they will eventually. And you had better 
be prepared.” 

C ORRELL said, “I’d much prefer to be 
left out of this. Mr. Hjalmar. I’m 
not fitted for intrigue. I’m. shall I say, 
too naive. And I’m beginning to think, 
too slow-witted.” 

“You’re too modest. We’re none of 
us fitted for this kind of work. Fortun- 
ately, it may not require any special fit- 
ness. As for you, Mr. Correll, we're ask- 
ing you to do two things. First, to act 
as a contact man between us and Mars, 
and to report to your own Department 
exactly what we’ve learned. You won’t 
take notes, of course. You’ll just re- 
member what I tell you.” 

“And second ?” 

“Keep yourself safe. Stay out of 
danger, if you can, until you return to 
Mars. That may be a little more difficult 
than it seems.” 

“I don’t know. No one has tried to 
harm me so far.” 

“That depends on what you call harm. 
For a good part of the time you’ve been 
on Earth, you’ve been a prisoner.” 

“That sounds odd, Mr. Hjalmar, com- 
ing from you.” 

“Strictly speaking, your arrest wasn’t 
our doing.” The man stood up, his huge 
bulk knocking a pad off his desk. He 
picked it up as if such clumsiness had 
become a habit. “It was the inevitable 
result of what our enemies had done. 
They counted on our holding you, and 
we did exactly what they expected. In 
future, however, they may imprison you 
themselves. That would upset our plans 
considerably.” 

“You might put me in protective cus- 
tody again,” Correll said thoughtfully. 
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“After the excitement of last night, I 
returned to my cell to sleep. It wasn’t 
a bad place, once I knew that I could 
leave when I wanted to." 

“That would be impracticable, in view 
of the commercial negotiations you have 
still to carry out. I think that the best 
thing to do would be to have you trailed 
by our men. If you don't mind." 

“And if I do?” 

“You’ll still be followed. For your own 
sake. Now that we agree on that,” said 
Hjalmar with a heavy smile, “let me get 
down to some of the information I want 
to give you. As you know’, such things 
as war and racial strife have been things 
of the past on Earth ever since the end 
of the twentieth century. And they’ve 
never even been known on Mars. The 
average person who heard about such 
things would be confused, simply be- 
cause he couldn’t understand how any 
sane person could entertain such an 
idea.” 

“So far you’ve said nothing new, Mr. 
Hjalmar.” 

“Then I can go on. Absurd as the idea 
seems, we have among the people of 
Earth a race of what a few of us have 
taken to calling ‘Supermen.’ They differ 
from ordinary people in significant 
ways. And they realize their difference 
sufficiently to have formed an organiza- 
tion of their own. We know very little 
about this organization. 

“I call these individuals, ‘Supermen’ — 
by the w’ay, they may include ‘Super- 
women’ also, but we have no evidence on 
that point — because they have powers 
that most of us lack. They are stronger, 
move more rapidly, and note this, think 
more rapidly. They can do things with a 
speed before which w’e find ourselves 
helpless. 

“As I said, they have an organization. 
We have.r.one to combat them. Most of 
our prisoners, as you may have noted, 
are psychological cases, and need medi- 
cal treatment more than anything else. 
We confine them temporarily to keep 
them from harming others, and occa- 
sionally, as the result of a misunder- 



standing, shall we say, we confine people 
like yourself. But taking all kinds of 
cases together, we have relatively few 
prisoners. The prison you saw can ac- 
commodate a thousand, and is adequate 
to the needs of a population of twenty 
million. 

“As crime is so rare, our police force 
is almost non-existent. It carries out the 
simple function of arrest when a crime 
has been committed or is about to be 
committed, but it has no elaborate or- 
ganization to track down clever crimi- 
nals. Such criminals haven’t existed for 
centuries, and our knowledge of old-time 
police methods has been allowed to die 
out. That is why, as I have indicated, 
the only widespread organization capa- 
ble of tackling these problems is the 
Commerce Department itself, which 
covers our globe just as your covers 
Mars. 

“Back to these 'Supermen.' Incidents 
like that in the department store, but 
often of a more serious nature, have 
been happening for some time. The 
knowledge that such things have oc- 
curred, and rumors about the details 
have contributed to popular unrest and 
uneasiness. But the most important bit 
of knowledge is a frustrating one: we 
know almost nothing because our ‘Su- 
permen’ friends are smart enough to 
keep us from knowing. 

“Whenever they reveal themselves by 
some exploit, they annihilate or take 
prisoner the people who have learned 
about them. In cases where certain in- 
formation about them has been printed 
and distributed, it has disappeared from 
circulation before reaching the people 
for whom it was intended, and the in- 
dividuals who have supplied it, printed 
it, or read it have disappeared also. 

“Note this, Mr. CorrelL 'Until yester- 
day w’e u’ere unable to lay hands on a 
single one of these superindividuais. The 
one who finally fell into our hands yes- 
terday did so as the result of an acci- 
dent. We think he is the one you saw 
in that department store. We found him 
a few blocks away, asphyxiated by the 
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exhaust from an underground internal 
combustion engine which had inadver- 
tently been left running.” 

TJJALMAR paused to watch the effect 
J--* of his words on Correll. “You will 
note that we didn't hold him long 
enough to learn much about him. With a 
speed I find incredible, his friends were 
able to plan and carry out a rescue. At 
the same time they released him from 
prison, they took with him the guards 
and the prison physician who had pre- 
sumably learned a few facts we weren’t 
supposed to know. 

“Something similar happened during 
the robbery of the space freighter. We 
not only lost a cargo of goods, but also 
several guards who might have learned 
too much.” 

Correll said, “What secrets can they 
possibly have?” 

“We can make a guess. Our one hope 
is that their organization is small. In 
that case, if we work rapidly, they can’t 
handle all of us who learn about them. 
When the public is properly prepared, 
and there is little chance of panic, we’ll 
have to enlist its support. In the mean- 
time we’ll have to develop our own or- 
ganization, and when we do find out 
what’s going on, spread the information 
so effectively they can no longer sup- 
press it.” 

“What if they just lie low? You have 
no clue to them then.” 

“That isn’t quite true. We have an- 
other line of approach, based on the as- 
sumption that they actually are some 
variant of ordinary human beings, and 
not creatures of an entirely non-human 
kind. The little we have learned indi- 
cates that’s the case. Assuming that 
they grew up as human beings, then 
they must have shown some sign of 
their unusual abilities even in their 
earliest years. We are therefore making 
a systematic examination of school rec- 
ords to find clues to children who might 
have grown up to be superior. We in- 
tend to trace the subsequent careers of 
these individuals, find out where they 



met each other in later life, and so on. 

“One more point. Presumably they 
committed the robbery of that spaee 
freighter because they needed its cargo 
to make weapons. Now, in view of the 
fact that war has long been obsolete, 
whatever weapons they make will be 
entirely new. And their very unex- 
pectedness will make them a special dan- 
ger.” 

“So they’re supermen equipped with 
superweapons,” said Correll. 

“I’m afraid it may turn out to be 
something like that.” 

“I hope you’re wrong. In any case. I’ll 
inform my superiors on Mars.” 

“If you can. I don’t want to exagger- 
ate your personal danger, but judging 
from the past, I have an idea that they’ll 
try to get at you.” 

“I’ll do my best to stop them.” 

“Yes, but remember — they’ll act fast. 
Now, back to your original mission.” 

'T'HEY discussed the transactions of 
the exchange of goods between Mars 
and Earth, but for once Correll didn’t 
have his entire mind on his work. He 
was thinking about the fantastic idea of 
“Supermen.” 

The idea that there might be such 
mutations among human beings, he re- 
called hazily, had been widespread in the 
twentieth century. All sorts of results 
had been expected when germ plasm was 
subjected to radioactivity. People had 
expected the progeny of an irradiated 
generation to have two heads or four 
arms, to have arms or legs of new 
shapes and new capabilities, to have new 
brains. They had forgotten that living 
things had been bombarded by cosmic 
rays ever since life had first originated 
on Earth, and that outlandish and freak- 
ish creatures, once born, did not usually 
survive. They recalled this only later on, 
when widespread radioactivity failed to 
have the expected effect, and human 
generation after human generation was 
born normal. 

That now, after all this time, a new 
human variant had arisen seemed barely 
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possible. Perhaps, he thought, some new 
factor had begun to affect the human 
race. If there was, Hjalmar’s statistical 
study of the school records might turn 
it up. In the meantime, he wished that 
he knew more about the so-called “Super- 
men” whose organization could strike so 
effectively. He knew only that the dan- 
ger, if it came at all, would strike with- 
out warning and with inhuman speed. 

As he left Hjalmar and entered the 
street outside the Commerce Depart- 
ment Building, he became aware of the 
two men following him. One lagged 
about fifty feet behind him, the other 
about twice that distance. Hjalmar’s 
men, of course. He wondered how effec- 
tive their protection would be. 

He wondered how much of the truth 
Hjalmar had told him. For all Correll. 
knew, more than a little of his original 
distrust remained in the burly giant’s 
mind. Perhaps the men w r ere watching 
him more to make sure that he did not 
contact their enemies than to guard him 
from danger. 

Looking around him, he decided that 
the street on which he was walking was 
pleasant, but dull. Here and there small 
parks and neatly laid out recreation cir- 
cles relieved the monotony of govern- 
ment offices and dwellings. There were 
few people to be seen. Correll looked at 
his watch. It was eleven o’clock. This 
morning, at least, his sense of time was 
in order. 

It was as he passed one of the small 
parks that he saw her again. 

She was sitting on a bench, staring up 
at one of the buildings. He caught a 
quick glimpse of her profile before she 
looked away, but that was all he needed. 
She was as placidly beautiful as when 
he had first seen her. Now, as then, she 
seemed to be occupied with her own 
thoughts. She was the girl he had seen 
at the spaceport, the girl he had 
glimpsed when he had been kidnapped. 

He knew at once that he didn’t want 
to direct the attention of Hjalmar’s men 
to her. The realization that this was 
how he felt surprised him, and he felt a 



need to rationalize it. There was no evi- 
dence, he told himself, that she was one 
of their ’‘enemies.” There seemed to be 
two factions of the “Supermen,” and she 
might well be on the side of the normal 
human beings. Hadn’t Hjalmar said 
that he had seen no indication of “Super- 
women ?” She might have been a prison- 
er, as he himself had been. He didn’t 
want to bring her to the attention of 
Hjalmar’s men. 

If he spoke to her at all, he wanted to 
do it without Hjalmar’s knowing. There 
was, as he had heard said, a certain 
glamor about Earth women, a certain 
charm which Martians had not yet ac- 
quired. lie knew that he wanted to talk 
to her — alone. 

A FEW dozen feet beyond her bench 
he stopped, and gazed casually up 
at one of the buildings. He noticed, with- 
out seeming to. that the men watching 
him had also come to a stop. He entered 
the building knowing that the men fol- 
lowing him would be in a dilemma. There 
were helicopter platforms both at the 
halfway level and on the roof of every 
large building. The men would have to 
watch both platforms and the exit itself 
in order to make sure that they kept him 
in sight. And there were only two of 
them. 

Five minutes later, from the halfway 
platform which had the tiny drive-it- 
yourself copters for hire, he took off. A 
few seconds later he settled down on the 
street in front of the bench where the 
girl was still sitting. 

This time, he told himself, he was not 
being slow-witted. She was the girl for 
him. She smiled at him and said, “I've 
been expecting you.” 

“You saw me?” 

“I’ve been keeping track of you. I 
wanted to speak to you.” 

“Arwon sent you ?” 

She nodded, and he was disappointed. 
There was no personal feeling involved 
on her part. Her instructions were to 
find him, and she had. Why not, he 
asked himself. He had no illusions about 
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hirtiself. He was just an ordinary Mar- 
tian doing what should have been an 
ordinary job, and there was nothing 
about him to attract her interest. 

She rose and climbed carefully into 
the copter. “Do you mind if I take the 
controls?” she asked. “I know a place 
where we can talk.” 

“I’m afraid I know it too.” 

"No, not where you were before. I 
think you’ll like this place.” 

“Suppose we’re followed ? Didn’t you 
notice there were two men trailing me ?” 
“Not any more. 1 saw you lead them 
into that building. Even if you hadn’t, 
they would not have interrupted us.” 

So she wasn’t alone in this! Her as- 
sistants were evidently more skilled in 
this kind of work than Hjalmar’s men, 
for Correll hadn't even suspected their 
presence. 

He said, "All right, take the controls.” 
"Thank you.” A smile flickered on her 
face as she turned her attention to pilot- 
ing the copter. He wondered what they 
would have to talk about, if talk they 
must. He would have been satisfied just 
to look at her. 

Somewhere in the suburbs, she landed 
on the roof of an inn, and then she led 
him down to the office on the top floor. 
Whether the manager knew her or not, 
he smiled his greeting as a manager 
should. 

Correll stood aside as she exchanged a 
few words with the man. He heard her 
murmur, "My husband and I,” and for 
the moment he was conscious of a pain- 
ful shock of disappointment. He should 
have known. Whatever charm she had 
was to be turned on Correll as a weapon, 
to coax him to do what she wanted. And 
now they were to meet her husband. 

A mechanical bellboy rolled on three 
wheels toward their room, and she 
turned to Correll with a smile and said, 
“Come along, dear.” 

“Dear?” With an even greater shock, 
it struck him that he was supposed to be 
her husband. So that was how she had 
planned to secure privacy 1 By pretend- 
ing they were married 1 
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TTE FOLLOWED her in a daze. The 
* bellboy tilted over and a small valise 
slid to the floor. He realized it was sup- 
posed to be his luggage, sent on before- 
hand. Obviously she had made prepara- 
tions for him long before he had left 
Hjalmar’s office. 

The door closed behind the bellboy. 
Again he felt that he was no longer slow 
or dull. “Is this our honeymoon ?” Cor- 
rell asked smiling. 

Her manner seemed to change. She 
laughed gaily, if a little nervously, and 
he was more conscious of her charm 
than ever. “Not quite.” she said. “We’re 
here to do some serious talking. Do you 
mind ?” 

“I certainly do. Bv the way, under 
what name have w'e registered?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Correll — I hope there’s 
no Mrs. Correll who might misunder- 
stand.” 

"No. but there’s a Mr. Correll who’s 
very perplexed about the whole thing. 
Pleased, but perplexed.” 

"I think he’ll get things straight after 
a while. For your information, my name 
is Medlana, As my, ah-er, husband, I 
guess you ought to know.” 

“Most convenient. Very well then. 
Since we can’t get on with pleasure, let’s 
get along with the business!” 

She said gravely, “That will be a 
pleasure in itself. However, I must begin 
by apologizing. I’m afraid you can’t have 
a high opinion of us.” 

“Don’t say that. What’s a little kid- 
napping and robbery between friends?” 
“I suppose that it won’t help to point 
out that you were released unharmed ?” 
“In the meantime someone else pre- 
tended to be me — you can’t expect me to 
like that.” 

"I can’t blame you for that. Still, it 
was necessary. Our enemies are alert as 
well as able.” 

“You mean the Commerce Depart- 
ment ?” 

"Not the Commerce Department. I 
mean these individuals whom you call 
‘Supermen.’ ” 

"Aren't you part of them ?” 
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She shook her head. “They are our 
enemies as well as yours. We are not, as 
Mr. Hjalmar seems to think, a rival 
group within their ranks, or they within 
ours. We are completely separate." 

“You seem to know a lot about Hjal- 
mar. What sort of organization is 
yours ?” 

“I can’t tell you — yet. All I can say is 
that we were in existence for many 
years before this other group arose. We 
foresaw that they would come into be- 
ing, and though we couldn’t prevent it, 




“ Say . would you like to see 
something interesting ?” 



we did take the steps to guard against 
the danger they threatened.” 

Correll laughed. “As you put it, the 
situation’s simple enough. You’re the 
good ones, and they’re the bad ones.” 
“I’m afraid that’s it." 

“What's good about you, and what's 
bad about them ?” 

“They want power. We seek only to 
protect ourselves.” 

“Protect yourselves from what?” 
“From the results of our weakness.” 
“I don’t understand that at all. What 
is your weakness ?” 

“You will learn later, once you agree 
to help us. You can be of great use to 



us. And we can be of use to you and 
Mars.” 

“All I can see,” he said, “is that you 
want me to go into this thing blindly. 
We haven’t advanced an inch from what 
Arwon told me. And my answer is going 
to be the same.” 

M EDLANA looked at him in silence. 

“I understand how you feel,” she 
said finally. “But in view of what you 
have seen, and what you must have 
learned from Hjalmar, I thought yob 
would understand the sort of enemies 
you face, and that you would do every- 
thing in your power to fight them.” 

“I realize I have enemies. But you 
haven’t convinced me that you and your 
group are my friends. Prove that, and 
I’ll be with you.” 

“Can’t you tell by talking to us wheth- 
er or not we're sincere? You spoke to 
Arwon.” 

“Obviously a sick man.” 

“You spoke to me.” 

“Obviously a charming woman.” He 
was surprised at his boldness — at his 
sudden quickness of mind. “If it were 
up to me. T shouldn't mind if this mar- 
riage were real, instead of a fiction for 
the sake of privacy. I shouldn’t mind it 
at all. I’m no great judge of character, 
Medlana. I don’t pretend to see what 
lies under charm. My enemies may very 
well have a charming agent or two. The 
question is, which is which, and what do 
you both stand for?” 

“I’d like to tell you, but I can't. Not 
yet. Not until we’re sure you can be 
trusted.” 

“Then it’s a stalemate, because I 
won’t be on your side until I'm convinced 
it’s worth fighting for. I suppose you 
need me to arrange for more products 
like those that were stolen.” 

She nodded. 

“I won’t do it.” 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t.” She stood 
up. “And I’m afraid that if I haven’t 
been able to change your mind, there’s 
little that further argument can do.” 
“You mean,” he said incredulously, 
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“that's all you wanted to talk about?” 
“There was another purpose — to pro- 
tect you from our common enemy.” 

“If our enemies were following, I 
hardly think that they were thrown off 
the trail by that short copter flight.” 
“They may not have expected it,” she 
replied. “Now, let me ask one favor of 
you. Let me leave here first. Will you 
waif a few moments’ before you follow 
me?” 

Correll assented with a wry smile. 
“Thank you.” She gave him her hand, 
and for what seemed a long moment he 
held it, thinking that it was a silly way to 
part, and that if he allowed himself to 
act naturally he would kiss her whether 
she wanted him to or not. While-he was 
trying to decide, she took her hand 
rway, and said, “Good-by.” 

Slow on the uptake as usual, he 
thought bitterly to himself as she 
walked to the door. “Good-by,” he said, 
hating the finality of the word. 

Medlana picked up the valise and 
dosed the door behind her. As the sound 
of her footsteps died away, he glanced 
at his watch. To his annoyance, the 
watch had stopped. He waited for what 
seemed half an hour before he followed 
her. Near the clerk’s desk he encoun- 
tered the manager, who asked politely 
whether he had enjoyed his night's rest. 

“Very much,” he responded mechani- 
cally. It struck him that the manager 
was mad. Night’s rest? They had ar- 
rived before twelve, and spent not more 
than an hour or two in the room. There 
had been no night. 

He caught sight of an electric calen- 
dar-clock on the wall, and stopped short. 
He had arrived on the fifteenth and seen 
Hjalmar the next day. Unless the calen- 
dar lied, it was now the seventeenth. 
And the electric calendar-clocks, with 
their astronomical information, and 
their compensation for time differences 
between Earth and other inhabited plan- 
ets, did not all go out of order at the 
same time. 

He had lost almost a full day. It was 
the same thing that had happened be- 
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fore, only worse. And there was no ex- 
planation for it — unless the fact that he 
had been talking to Medlana was an ex- 
planation. Come to think of it, the first 
time it had happened had been just after 
he talked to Arwon . . . 

He’d have to talk to Hjalmar about 
this. There was no lapse in his memory 
of what had occurred. He could send his 
mind back, and recall everything he had 
done, minute by minute— ^but somehow, 
hours had been lifted from his life. 

He was still wondering aboufit as he 
rode along in a rented copter when a 
shadow fell in front of his eyes. Another 
copter had settled over his, and as he 
stared in stupefaction, he saw a man 
leap from the other to his own. The man 
moved so rapidly that he was in the seat 
alongside Correll before Correll realized 
what was happening. 

Even as he tried to move, he knew 
that it was too late. The other man’s 
movements were so rapid that they 
seemed a blur. An arm swung, some- 
thing exploded on his head, and he real- 
ized with a dim sense of relief that here 
was a method of making time pass that 
he could understand, an old, infallible 
method. . . , 

IV 

BSe AWOKE on a sofa, as comforta- 
ble as if he had been taking a nap. There 
was no headache, no pain of any kind. 
A"s he looked around him, he thought 
there was something wrong with his 
eyes. 

Then he realized that it wasn’t his 
eyes, it was the door. For some reason 
which he didn’t understand, it was cir- 
cular and it glittered. But he had no 
time to examine it, for someone asked 
casually, “Feel all right ?” 

"Where 'Sm 1?” 

Another, a fat, bald individual with a 
large forehead, laughed and said, “Why 
is that always the first thing they ask ?” 

"Because they want to know,” 
snapped his partner, who was thinner, 
but equally bald. Correll saw 1 now that 
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there were five men, all playing cards. 
The man said, “We’re prisoners, Correll. 
Yes, we know your name. They told us. 
They also told us you’d be all right when 
you woke up. I’m Twisden, and my fat 
friend here is Clayton. That’s probably 
about all you're capable of absorbing in 
your present state, but for the record, 
these three gentlemen are Dannon, 
Nairn and Klomer. They'll reintroduce 
themselves later, when you’re inter- 
ested.” 

“You still haven’t told him where he 
is,” chuckled Clayton. 

“This is what is known as the recrea- 
tion room,” said Twisden. “See that 
door? Wherever you see one like that, 
keep away, or you’ll have your head cut 
off. Anyplace else, you may go as you 
please.” 

“Why am I here?” 

“Probably for the same reason we’re 
all here. Because we know too much. 
Or rather, because we might know too 
much. Some of us don’t even know what 
we know. But they regard us as dan- 
gerous, and take no chances of infor- 
mation getting to the outside world.” 

“What are we supposed to do here?” 

“Sleep and kill time. It's hell,” said 
Twisden. 

“Not a bad life at all,” murmured 
Clayton. 

“For people who have your capacity 
for sleep.” 

“There’s an alternative.” said Clay- 
ton. 

“To hell with the alternative,” said 
Twisden, taking in a trick. 

They played silently for a while, and 
Correll pulled his thoughts together. 
Here were people who presumably had 
important information he didn’t have. 
The conclusion seemed obvious. “In view 
of the fact that we all know too much,” 
he suggested, “would there be any ob- 
jection to our putting it all together?” 

Dannon, who was short and satur- 
nine, emitted a laugh that seemed short- 
er than he was. “We’ve tried that 
already, my friend. No use. You see, 
they keep pretty good records of us, 



and they take care to put together those 
of us who know about the same things. 
Put our five heads together — even in- 
clude a sixth like your own, and the 
dozen or so other heads you’ll find in 
the adjoining rooms — and you won’t get 
much further than any one of us indi- 
vidually. Now, if we could get together 
with some one from a different part of 
the building — ” 

“We can’t,” said Twisden, “There are 
those damned doors.” 

Correll approached the door, and 
stared at it closely. He saw now why it 
glittered. It consisted of what appeared 
to be a blade or blades of bright metal 
whirling rapidly around in a vertical 
plane. He wondered why any one would 
think of making a door like that. It was 
effective, no doubt, in keeping people 
away, but an ordinary locking door 
would have been just as effective. And 
this seemed to have serious weaknesses. 
What would happen, for instance, if he 
were to thrust a piece of metal into it? 

TTE LOOKED around. There were no 
pieces of metal to be seen. There 
was nothing but the furniture, all plas- 
tic, whether chairs or table or sofa. 
Comfortable, but not exceptionally 
strong. 

Nevertheless, there was an experi- 
ment he had to try. He picked uo a chair 
and approached the door. The men 
looked up from their cards at that, and 
Twisden said, “Save yourself the trou- 
ble. We've been through that.” 

“I always like to see for myself.” 

He thrust the chair legs into the 
whirling blades. 

They kept on whirling. They sliced 
through the plastic as if it had been 
so much butter, and one of the flying 
pieces narrowly missed Clayton’s face. 
He said plaintively, “Be careful there, 
Correll, I’ve got a good hand.” And 
went on playing. 

A voice boomed from overhead. “Get 
away from that door, Correll.” 

He looked up. Someone was glaring 
angrily at him from a slit high up in 
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the wall. Someone quite ordinary-look- 
ing, not at all superior to ordinary men. 
Correll said, "Don’t mind me. I have a 
scientific mind.” 

“So have we. And we’re in a better 
position to experiment. Try that once 
more and you’ll be locked away by your- 
self!” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll pay for the chair.” 

"Yes, and are you going to make out 
my report for me too? You ought to 
have more sense than to make work. 
Pick yourself up and take a look at the 
place, play cards, do something. Just 
don’t be a nuisance.” 

"Carey’s overworked as it is,” said 
Twisden, without looking up. “Ever 
since he joined them, he’s been over- 
worked. It’s much better than being un- 
derworked." 

The slit closed, and Correll shrugged. 
There seemed to be no escape through 
the door. He might as well take the 
proffered advice and look through their 
prison house. 

Except for the trick doors, scattered 
unexpectedly here and there to keep the 
prisoners from wandering into the 
wrong places, it seemed like an ordinary 
building, built on a four-sectional plan. 
A good twenty rooms, at least, made of 
tough fireproof plastic which had been 
intruded into a giant mold and quickly 
hardened. It looked much less like a 
prison than the one in which he had been 
confined after that mixup with the Com- 
merce Department. 

There were people in each of the five 
rooms to which he had access, some 
reading, others playing games. They dif- 
fered in various ways, but they all 
seemed bored, and not too excited at the 
thought of meeting someone new. They 
were all men, and Correll gathered that 
if there were women prisoners at all, 
they were imprisoned separately, be- 
hind one of the glittering doors. 

One of the unbarred doorways led 
unexpectedly to the open air. Not quite 
open, however. As Correll stepped out- 
side, he noticed overhead a plastic dome 
with one-way transparency. He could 
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see the sky. But he could also see the 
vague outline overhead of what looked 
like trees and bushes, and realized that 
to those looking down from above, the 
camouflaged dome would appear to be 
nothing more than part of a simple 
country landscape. 

A FEW feet away from the door, the 
ground was laid out in what ap- 
peared to be a vegetable garden. 

There w-ere tomato plants, and onions, 
and potatoes. There were others, ap- 
parently less prosaic, whose names he 
didn’t know. He had passed the tomato 
plants first and had been rather sur- 
prised to see them. The tomatoes on 
them were small, green in color, and 
not very decorative. They were about 
the size of marbles, he estimated, and 
wouldn’t be ready to eat for weeks. He 
moved around, eventually to reach the 
smooth wall of plastic that enclosed the 
garden, and barred the way to the out- 
side world. Then he turned back. He 
perceived that during the half hour that 
had passed since he had first seen them, 
the tomatoes had grown ! They were defi- 
nitely larger now, and on one or two of 
them he could see a faint flush of red! 
It was incredible. 

The other plants had grown too. The 
skeiver-like onion shoots, only six inches 
out of the ground when he first noticed 
them, were now one and a half times 
their previous height. 

He stayed in the garden for two hours, 
watching the onion shoots push their 
way up, the tomatoes ripen, the other 
plants flower and form fruit. The time 
of maturation seemed to have been care- 
fully calculated. At the proper moment, 
a bell would ring, and then, from pipes 
in the ground near the plants, a spray 
would shoot into the air, and further 
change would come to a stop. 

At the end of two hours, Carey, the 
man who had been annoyed at his break- 
ing the chair, came out into the garden 
and gathered the small harvest. He had 
no weapon, and disregarded Correll’s 
presence as if he knew that he had noth- 
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ing to fear, 

Correll returned to the house. Near 
one of the glittering dangerous doors he 
noticed a small sign : Electronic Labora- 
tories. Near another was a sign: Plant 
Growth Laboratories. He wondered 
what sort of research was being con- 
ducted here. 

In the recreation room he found that 
the card game had ceased for lack of 
interest. The five men were sitting 
around morosely, at a loss for things to 
do with themselves. The broken chair 
had been replaced. 

“How long have all of you been here?” 
asked Correll. 

“A year for me,” said Clayton. “More 
or less." 

“A half year for me,” said Twisden. 
“Don’t you notice that I’m full of pep? 
The others have been here almost two 
years. That’s why they won’t bother to 
answer— you.” 

“What’s the idea? Why are we here?" 

“We know, or once knew, things that 
are considered dangerous to our super- 
friends. We also seem to be of potential 
use to them. They want people to do 
their dirty w r ork for them. This is their 
way of convincing us.” 

“It doesn’t seem very persuasive.” 

“That’s because you haven’t been here 
long,” said Clayton grimly. “Do you 
know what torture boredom can be? 
Here you’re never alknved to work, 
never allowed to lift a finger to help 
yourself. The only thing they let us do 
is feed ourselves. And they .may stop 
letting us do that soon.” 

“Prisoner’s have faced similar prob- 
lems before,” said Correll. “They’ve 
been able to handle them. They’ve or- 
ganized classes, discussed plans of es- 
cape.” 

“That’s useless here,” replied Twis- 
den shortly. “In the first place, we’re 
grouped in such a way that our interests 
are incompatible. Not our temperament, 
note, or else we’d be at each other’s 
throats all the time and end up alto- 
gether hopeless, but our interests. They 
don’t overlap enough. And we don’t 



have such things as paper and pencils, 
or blackboards." 

“You have books.” 

“All of the time-killing variety. No 
science, no good poetry or anything like 
that. They even let us look at television 
—but again, only at the time-killing pro- 
grams. Comedy, if it’s bad enough, chil- 
dren’s programs, stuff of that sort. 
We’re so sick of it we don't turn on our 
sets any more. They emphasize the mo- 
notony without relieving it." 

“I don’t get it,” said Correll. “If they 
really wanted to drive us mad, they’d 
put us in solitary.” 

“They don’t want that. Once in a 
while, they do put us in solitary, but 
only -to discipline us when we Show too 
much pep.” 

“There’s only one thing to do. Talk 
about how to escape.” 

/"'LAYTON and Twisden laughed with- 
' J out amusement. “Nobodv ^ to 
talk about useless things,” said Twisden. 
“There’s no escaping from here. Our 
jailers are too super for us. In certain 
cases where it’s needed to keep up 
morale, they allow- us to dream of escape. 
They did that with Kloner before w-e 
got here. They had someone drop a 
metal object on the floor near him. 
Kloner thought they had been careless, 
and treasured the thing for weeks. It 
was the one piece of metal in the place. 

“He began to keep an eye on the 
doors, and noticed that they seemed to 
be slowing down. Well, one day he and 
his friends took what they thought was 
their chance. They managed to break a 
door-blade, and our supermen played 
along with the poor fools. They allowed 
Kloner and the others to get outside the 
grounds before picking them up. When 
Kloner and his friends realized what 
had been done to them, they lost hope 
altogether. The others gave in and 
agreed to work for our captors. Kloner 
didn’t give in, but he gave up trying to 
escape. Show him a chance to get away 
now, and he won’t take it. He won’t 
believe that it’s real." 
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“What sort of work do they actually 
want of us?” 

“Almost anything we can do. They 
emphasize interesting research in bo- 
tany and electronics. Frankly. Correll, 
we haven’t learned very much about 
them since we’ve come here. They don’t 
seem to be vicious. Apparently they 
don’t kill, except possibly in self-de- 
fense, and in that and other ways they 
seem to be like us. But in physical pow- 
er, and in speed of thought, we don’t 
come up to them. That’s why I don’t 
understand why they need us. Their 
research would probably be ten times 
as efficient as ours. Why call on us to 
help them?” 

. “They may be limited in numbers,” 
suggested Correll. 

“Or they may want us for menial 
jobs.” 

Something was happening in the next 
room. Correll walked to the open door- 
way and looked in. Three men lying on 
a large table like so many corpses were 
being wheeled in bv Carey. As Correll 
watched, Carey lifted them off the table 
to sofas, said gruffly, “They’ll be awake 
in fifteen minutes,” and then left. 

“Newcomers,” commented Correll. 

“Our superfriends have been moving 
again. Wonder what these fellows did.” 

They seemed to have little genuine 
curiosity about it, and Correll wondered 
if he too would have the same deadened 
feelings once he had been here as long 
as they had. Compared to the busy life 
to which he had been accustomed the 
paralyzing inactivity of this place might 
be just the k’nd of vacation he needed, 
provided it didn’t last too long. It would 
certainly give him a rest and leave him 
anxious to get to work again — but not 
to work for his cantors. 

After a few minutes the newcomers 
began to stir uneasily and then sat up, 
to stare around them and demand as he 
himself had done. “Whore am T 9 ” 

Twisden laughed, and said, “In hell. 
Didn’t believe it existed, did you?” 

“You’re prisoners,” stated Correll 
flatly. “We’re all prisoners.” 



“Well, they can’t do this to me,” said 
one of the men belligerently. “All we did 
was try to deliver a letter to the C.D.” 
He was tall and tough-looking, with a 
rangy frame that to Correll indicated 
both speed and power, and he was in an 
obviously bad temper. “My wife’s wait- 
ing for me at home, and I promised to 
get back early. Nobody’s going to keep 
me in this place.” 

A T THAT moment there was the sound 
^ of a loud speaker. A voice said, 
“This is your daily chance to speak up. 
Anybody want to get out of here?” 

“T do.” replied the newcomer loudly. 

The voice went on as if the speaker 
hadn’t heard him. It was a peculiar 
voice, thought Correll. speaking in nor- 
mal tones at a normal rate, but in a 
most abnormal manner. It seemed all 
staccato, not onlv every syllable, but 
every vowel sound and every consonant 
Sharp and clipped. “If you’re bored, 
tired of doing nothing, here’s your 
chance to be useful, to do interesting 
research, or any other work you choose, 
and at a good salary with a chance for 
advancement.” 

“I'm not doing anv work,” asserted 
the newcomer. “But T’m getting out any- 
way.” 

“AH those who are willing to accept 
mv offer please stand neav the door that 
leads to the electronic laboratory.” 

Two men, looking rather shamefaced, 
moved over to the designated door. The 
others regarded them with more pity 
than anger. “Guess they couldn’t take it 
anv more.” observed Clavton. 

The tough newcomer exchanged 
glances with his newly arrived compan- 
ions. “Come on. boys.” he said gently. 

This might be something to watch. 
Correll moved over to a part of the 
room where his view of the door would 
be unobstructed. 

The glitter of the whirling blade was 
dulled for a single flash, and then a man 
stood in front of it. In some miraculous 
way, he had come past the blade un- 
harmed, with as little trouble as an ordi- 
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nary man would pass through a turn- 
stile. His speed, thought Correll, must 
be that of lightning. 

It was the man who had caught his 
interest in the department store. He 
stood there quietly for no more than 
half a second, but in that brief time Cor- 
rell recognized him. He had a slender 
frame and a rather thin face, with eyes 
that glittered like those of the bearded 
prophet. 

“Pappas,” muttered Twisden. “He 
was array yesterday. But he’s back.” 

He must also be the one who had been 
temporarily imprisoned, thought Cor- 
rell. He watched as Pappas gestured to 
the two men who had volunteered to 
work, motioning them to one side. 

The tough newcomer had greeted his 
arrival with a growl of anger. “Okay, 
pal." he said. “You in charge here? 
What’s the idea of snatching us ? What’s 
the idea of keeping us here?” 

Pappas didn’t deign to reply. He said, 
so quickly that Correll could hardly un- 
derstand the words, “Any other volun- 
teers?” It was the same voice that had 
asked for volunteers before, but it was 
no longer staccato. 

The tough new'comer clenched his 
jaws, and muttered, “You asked for it, 
pal.” And he threw himself at Pappas, 
at the same moment that his friends 
tackled the man from the other side. 

Pappas became a blur. He moved so 
rapidly he was practically invisible. Cor- 
rell saw the three men who had tackled 
him go flying in different directions. One 
of them hit the wall and slid to the floor. 
The others landed smack on the floor 
and stayed there. 

The whirling blade of the door came 
to a sudden stop, and Pappas led out 
the two men who had volunteered for 
work. As they departed, the blade began 
to spin again. 

“We live and learn,” remarked Twis- 
den philosophically to the unconscious 
bodies of the three men. “We all live and 
learn.” 

From outside there came a sudden 
shout, and the prisoners near the whirl- 



ing door stiffened to sudden attention. 
There was the sound of a single shot, 
the noise of feet running. 

“They’re having a little trouble in 
there,” said Correll. He turned to the 
others. “If ever there was a time for us 
to do something, this is it. Come on.” 

“How are you getting past the door?” 
demanded Twisden. 

The door again. Correll picked up a 
chair, and slammed at the center, at the 
point where the revolving blades were 
moving most slowly. The chair bounced 
back, minus a leg that had been caught 
by the blades. “It’s no use, my friend,” 
said Clayton. “It’s no use. Haven’t you 
learned yet that you can’t get out of this 
place?” 

And then the door shattered, and the 
sharp pieces of glittering steel whizzed 
past their heads. 

V 

A ROBOT stood in the doorway. It 
had to stoop as it walked through the 
unbarred entrance, and behind it came 
another robot. Inside the room, the rob- 
ots separated, each seeking for another 
door guarded by a whirling blade. They 
shattered these as they had done the 
first, simply by walking through them. 
And then they disappeared into the oth- 
er rooms. 

“Our superfriends have been out- 
matched by these robots,” said Correll. 
“Let’s start moving.” 

“It may be just-a trick,” said Clayton 
unbelievingly. 

“You’ve been stupefied by inactivity," 
replied Correll with impatience. “Even 
if it’s a trick, we’ve nothing to lose by 
it. This may be our chance!” 

He moved cautiously through the un- 
guarded doorway and found himself in 
a corridor from which half a dozen 
rooms branched off. Walking the length 
of the corridor, he reached the front 
door. This was unlocked. He opened it 
and stared at what was going on out- 
side. 

The first thing he heard was the voice 
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of Pappas, coming so fast that he was 
unable to distinguish the words, but al- 
most undoubtedly cursing. Pappas 
seemed to be doing acrobatic stunts of 
some indeterminate nature. A hundred 
feet away was a large transport heli- 
copter, sliding gently back and forth 
on the ground like a ship tossing in the 
waves. 

It didn’t make sense. It didn’t make 
sense even when Pappas stopped strug- 
gling and sat there on the ground in 
the quiet despair of complete frustra- 
tion. Correll took a step away from the 
house — and sat down with a thud that 
he felt from the base of his spine to the 
base of his skull. 

The ground looked normal, but it was 
incredibly slippery. Correll had walked 
on sheet ice on Mars, on ice so slippery 
that the slightest departure from the 
vertical was sure to lead to a loss of 
balance. But this was worse. It was 
impossible to get the slightest grip on 
it, or to push himself along in any direc- 
tion. The motion of the heliconter was 
the tipoff. The fact that despite its 
weight it too had a frietionless contact 
with the ground was proved by its sway- 
ing under the action of the shifting 
wind. Pappas was helpless, but no more 
helpless than the prisoners, who found it 
impossible to leave the house. 

It was just as Correll became con- 
vinced of this that the robots reap- 
peared. One of the robots was carrying 
the unconscious Medlana. So she had 
been captured too, thought Correll. But 
he had no time to find out what had hap- 
pened to her. The robots stepped out of 
the house as if the ground was the same 
as usual, without slipping at all, and 
headed for another small helicopter that 
Correll now noticed for the first time. A 
few seconds later, the copter took off. 
leaving jailer and prisoners alike help- 
less. 

Pappas had begun to curse when Cor- 
rell had his bright idea. There was noth- 
ing slow about him now, he thought, 
with a sudden elation. He was no “super- 
man” like Pappas, but his mind had 



moved faster than that of the latter. 
And though Pappas would catch on soon 
enough from the example Correll set 
him. meanwhile — 

What Correll had done was take off his 
shoe and throw it at the house as hard 
as he could. 

A gun with a strong recoil would have 
been better, he thought, hut with no gun 
at hand, this was the best he could do. 
Action equalled reaction, he had remem- 
bered. It was the principle on which 
rockets and rocket-driven ships oper- 
ated. As the shoe flew off in one direc- 
tion, his body moved in the other. It slid 
not fast but at a steady pace, unslowed 
by any friction with the ground. As 
the wind veered around and almost 
brought him to a stop, he tossed his 
other shoe. If necessary he’d strip him- 
self bare, but sooner or later the method 
would get him away from the house and 
its slipperiness. 

This time the wind was favorable, and 
he slid steadily until the ground itself 
brought him to a stop, That meant that 
the contact with the ground was now 
frictional, and putting his hands out 
cautiously, he confirmed the fact that he 
had reached the limit of the slippery 
area. Now it was easy to pull himself a 
few feet further, and then climb slowly 
to his feet. 

Looking back, he saw that Pappas 
was gone. The man had caught the idea 
at once, and had been able to act on it 
more rapidly than Correll had done. But 
he hadn’t been the only one. The entire 
area around the house was covered with 
prisoners trying to escape bv the same 
method Correll himself had devised. 

Correll didn’t wait to see how many of 
them succeeded. He noticed that the air 
around the house was becoming foggy, 
and he suspected that some sort of de- 
fense mechanism was coming into play. 
He picked himself up and ran. 

A short distance down the road he 
found a small cottage. The man and 
woman stared at his stockinged feet in 
surprise, but Correll had no time to be 
apologetic. “Have to use your phone,” he 
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gasped, 'and as they put up no objection, 
he pressed the necessary button, and a 
few seconds later was waiting for the 
men from the Commerce Department to 
arrive. 

HjALMAR himself was the first man 
to land. As he lifted his great body out 
of the copter, he said, “The place is full 
of fog, and we can’t see a thing. We’ll 
have to wait for infrared equipment.” 

“If you wait too long, they’ll get 
away.” • 

“Easy. Correll, we’re moving as fast 
as we can.” 

But it was another quarter of an hour 
before iqfrared searchlights and special 
goggles arrived, and when the groups of 
Hjalmar’s men finally converged on the 
house, it was to find the place empty, 
except for the still unconscious tough 
man whom Pappas had knocked out. 
He’d keep his appointment with his 
mother-in-law after all, thought Correll. 

They went through room after room. 
All were empty. Even the laboratories 
had been cleaned out. Correll led the 
way through the garden, and found the 
plants either dying or already dead, as 
they might have been under normal con- 
ditions at the end of autumn. 

He turned gloomily to Hjalmar. 
“You’ve missed your chance,” he said. 
“If you had acted rapidly, you’d have 
got some of their equipment, along with 
a few of their prisoners.” 

“We acted as fast as we could ” replied 
Hjalmar. “And we didn’t do quite as 
badly as you think. We traced their di- 
rection of escape by radar. After a while 
they threw up an anti-radar barrier, but 
I think we know enough about them to 
figure out where their general headquar- 
ters is. We’re making progress, Correll, 
real progress.” 

“I wonder.” 

“Of course,” said the giant gently, 
“we might make even more progress if 
you took the trouble to cooperate with 
us, instead of shaking off the men I 
assigned to protect you.” 



“I doubt it.” Correll grinned. “Were 
they really assigned to protect me or to 
keep a watch on me?” 

“Suppose we say both.” , 

“Suppose we say that I prefer not to 
be watched. I wanted to meet someone 
who also didn’t want to be observed. 
She’s the girl I met at the spaceport, the 
same one who was at the place to which 
I was first taken.” 

“One of our supergroups?” 

“She says they aren’t. She claims 
that they’re entirely different.” He re- 
peated to Hjalmar what Medlana had 
told him. 

Hjalmar shook his head. “We know 
even less about this group than about 
the others. Apparently they’ve kept un- 
der rrver even more.” 

“What do you think this weakness 
she mentioned can be?” 

Hjalmar said slowly, “We can’t tell. It 
may be the same thing that made that 
bearded man drop unconscious when you 
spoke to him. But this girl — ” 

“Seemed quite ordinary.” 

Hjalmar’s eyebrows went up. “Real- 
ly ? From the way you spoke I gathered 
a different impression. She seems to 
have made you lose considerable time 
out of your life.”. 

“Yes, I still don’t understand that.” 
“Drugs, obviously,” said Hjalmar. 
“The effect may or may not be signifi- 
cant. However, we’ll be able to tell more 
about it later. The thing I want to do 
now is get back to my office and study 
some of the reports that have been com- 
ing in.” - 

O N THE flight back to the Commerce 
Department, Correll sat in silence. 
Hjalmar was right, of course, some drug 
had been used on him. It might have 
been released into the air in front of 
him. both on that first occasion when he 
had been taken prisoner, and also when 
he had spoken to Medlana. But why? 

The question seemed insoluble in his 
present state of mind. What he needed 
more than anything else right now was 
a good rest. 
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Hjalmar agreed. When the helicopter 
landed, Correll noticed that it was on 
the roof of the jail. They had a safe cell 
ready for him, and for once the hours 
on Earth passed rapidly without leaving 
him wondering where they had gone. 

When he saw Hjalmar the next day, 
the big man was cheerful and energetic. 
“We’ve located their headquarters,” die 
said. 

“When are you going to capture 
them?" asked Correll. 

“Unfortunately, it’s not as simple as 
that. They happen to have picked a 
rather safe place— for them. It’s an 
atoll in the Pacific which has recently 
been used for nuclear experiments. Or 
rather, underwater, right off the atoll. 
They’re safe from above. And it’s dan- 
gerous to approach too closely from 
their own level." * 

“If that’s the sort of headquarters 
they’ve chosen, they must be superbe- 
ings after all." 

“No,” said Hjalmar. “That’s the 
funny part. They're different, but 
they’re not superior. Not at all superior. 
In fact, in some respects they have seri- 
ous handicaps.” 

“Handicaps? You should have seen 
Pappas handle those men who attacked 
him.” 

“Pappas isn’t superior in .physical 
strength. He just creates the illusion 
that he is.” 

“He’s a master magician then. He 
certainly fooled me and those guys on 
the floor!” 

“You don’t understand,” said Hjal- 
mar. He pulled out a sheaf of papers. 
“I told you that I was checking on vari- 
ous records. You might be interested in 
the results so far. They indicate that a 
new variety of human being has come 
into existence. It differs from the nor- 
mal human not in skin color or in shape 
of head, or in any other way you can 
see, but in its chemical processes— their 
metabolism is approximately ten times 
as fast as ours ! 

“Take a look at the school and hos- 
pital records. Center your attention on 



the case of pupil George Pappas. Born 
a little more than three years ago.” 

“The son of the one I met?” 

“Not the son. The man himself. You 
don’t get the idea, Correll. When I say 
that metabolism has been speeded up, I 
mean that everything has been speeded 
up. These people live about ten times as 
fast as we do. The records are incom- 
plete, of course, precisely because of 
that reason. But the little that we have 
fits into a rather amazing picture. At 
the age of a few months. Pappas was 
ready to go to school. His parents knew 
that something was different about him, 
of course, and in enrolling him in his 
first classes, they falsified his age. But in 
school too he developed so quickly that 
the teachers couldn’t help noticing it. He 
was considered an unusually gifted 
child, a genius. And he was not only too 
far ahead of the other children mentally, 
he was ahead of them physically as well. 
After a While he was removed from 
school altogether. He just didn’t fit in, 
anyplace. 

“When he dropped out of school, he 
dropped out of school records as well, 
and it won’t be easy to trace his subse- 
quent career. But putting together what 
we know about him, and about some of 
fhe others, the overall picture is some- 
thing like this. 

“The first high-speed human being 
dates back to about fifty-five years ago. 
There’s a notation on the death certifi- 
cate that the date of birth is in error, 
but we can see now that it wasn’t in er- 
ror at all. The man died at the age of 
twelve, apparently over a hundred years 
old. That will give you an idea of what 
their normal life span may be expected 
to be. The idea is borne out when I av- 
erage about twenty other cases which 
seem to be representative, I get a figure, 
excluding accidental deaths, of 11.5. 
years. And the normal span of ordinary 
human beings is 106.7 years.” 

“A little better than one-tenth of nor- 
mal,” said Correll thoughtfully. “I’m be- 
ginning to see what you mean by their 
handicaps.” 
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“I thought you would. One thing you’ll 
have to remember, though, is that this 
ten to one ratio in metabolism doesn’t 
extend to all physical functions. Certain 
movements they can make twenty or 
thirty times as fast as we can. But they 
can run only about five times as fast, 
and they can think only about four times 
as fast. Their auditory apparatus is 
much like ours. They hear and speak 
sounds of the same pitch that we do. 
They have a body temperature, howev- 
er, about four degrees higher than our 
own.” 

“I can see another weakness,” observ- 
ed Correll. "Food. They have to eat ten 
times as much. That's why they’re anx- 
ious to experiment with rapid-growing 
plants.” 

"Right. They eat faster, breathe fast- 
er, get tired faster, recuperate from ill- 
ness faster. They can stand about ten 
times the dose of radioactivity that 
would be lethal to ordinary men because 
their bodies can handle the radioactive 
disintegration products so rapidly. For 
the same reason they should be invul- 
nerable to some of the diseases that af- 
fect us, and especially vulnerable to oth- 
ers, particularly to disturbances in me- 
tabolism.” 

TTJALMAR handed Correll the papers. 
*■ “Now. if you study carefully all that 
a higher metabolism rate implies, and I 
can assure you that we have experts do- 
ing that, you’ll get a fair picture of their 
strengths and weaknesses. They have 
a great many physical adjustments to 
make to a world most of whose creatures 
move at a much slower rate. Still, we 
know of other animals which also grow 
to maturity and live their entire lives, 
not at a much higher metabolic level, 
it’s true, but in a fraction of the time 
it takes man. I can think of dogs, cats 
and a host of other mammals. A dog at 
nine or ten months is as mature as the 
average boy or girl at sixteen. And the 
dog's life span is only a sixth or a sev- 
enth or less of what is now the human 
life span. But the dog does manage to 



adjust, as the other animals do too, and 
as our new men would do if physical ad- 
justment were the chief difficulty. 

“But physical adjustment is just one 
phase of it. The real stumbling block 
that our new human variety has to get 
by is social. Imagine the rapid individ- 
uals trying to live in an environment in 
which all the people supposedly on a par 
with them seem to think and act in slow 
motion. From the beginning to end, 
they’re up against frustration. Have you 
ever been forced into intimate contact 
with people who stop to think after each 
word they say. and at the same time find 
it impossible to understand what you 
say because you speak too rapidly for 
them? That’s the situation of our fast 
individuals, or at least a shadow of their 
situation. 

“Imagine Pappas as a school child. Be- 
tween morning and afternoon he lives 
through several days. He gets tired, 
sleepy, unable to keep his eyes open. Be- 
fore the eyes of his astonished class he 
takes a short nap — and is soon awake 
and alert again, as if he had a full 
night’s rest. The teachers don’t know 
what to make of him. They think he’s 
seriously ill. victim of a strange disease. 
They write notes to his parents. 

“Now, our speedy new individuals 
wouldn’t find things so bad if they could 
live with others of their own kind. And 
eventually, they do come across each 
other, and form an organization for self- 
protection, if for no other purpose. But 
they're still few in number, and most of 
their activity has to be carried on among 
ordinary ppople. So they learn to con- 
ce.il their true nature. They train them- 
selves to move slowly, to speak slowly, 
to fit into the crowd. But the restraints 
they put on themselves by doing this 
are so severe that the tension keeps 
mounting. And sooner or later they do 
what Pappas did in that department 
store, they lose control, and do anything 
to escape. And it’s from incidents like 
that that we learn what they can do.” 

Correll nodded. “I think that one of 
their chief troubles is in speaking. In 
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what was evidently a recording, Pappas’s 
voice sounded strangely staccato. He 
couldn't have just slowed the record 
down, or that would have lowered the 
pitch of his voice and made it sound like 
a senseless mutter. I think that the stac- 
cato effect was produced by his speak- 
ing normally, then introducing a, slight 
pause after each syllable on the record- 
ing, so that his overall rate would be one 
comprehensible to normal human be- 
ings. But when he spoke to us in person, 
even though he evidently tried to slow 
down, he was stiill incomprehensible.” 

Hjalmar rose from his desk, and paced 
up and down for a moment, his heavy 
face showing his excitement. He said 
finally, “It’s an unexpected picture, and 
we were stupid not to have thought of it 
long ago. But we’re beginning to get a 
few of the details now. Just a few, 
though. 

“As for the overall effect, there are 
some important things we should know, 
and don’t. What caused the formation, 
after so many thousands of years of hu- 
man history, of a rapid-metabolism var- 
iant? We can only guess. Individuals 
like Pappas may have been born in the 
past and killed as freaks, or they may 
have died off for lack of sufficient food 
or for other reasons. At any rate, 
they’re not dying off any longer. Now, 
their numbers are increasing. 

“And that brings me to the most im- 
portant point of all. Exactly what is the 
purpose of their organization ? I can un- 
derstand that they need each other to 
make their lives tolerable, to give each 
other companionship. But some of the 
things they’ve done go far beyond that. 
Their secrecy, their stealing of equip- 
ment, their getting people to work for 
them, everything indicates some other 
purpose. 

“Now it seems to me that this pur- 
pose can be only one thing. World-domi- 
nation in the old, stupid sense that we 
thought the human race had put behind 
it for ever. Not because they’re stupid, 
lout because they can’t help themselves. 

“They live a fraction of the time we 



do. That means that the length of one 
of their generations is also a fraction 
of ours. Therefore, if they increase in 
numbers from one generation to the 
next in about the same ratio as we would 
increase, it won’t take them many cen- 
tures to equal the entire normal human 
race in number. 

“Let me make that clear. A few cen- 
turies back, we founded a colony on 
Mars of a hundred ordinary human be- 
ings. At the end of a generation, that 
colony had grown to two hundred, sim- 
ply by the excess of births over deaths, 
making no allowance for further im- 
migration. Suppose that the orignal col- 
ony had been of our rapid variant. Pro- 
vided there had been eqough food for 
them, the increase to two hundred would 
have taken place in about two years, 
which is one of their generations. Every 
two years the number would have doub- 
led again, to four hundred, eight hund- 
red, and so on, so that by the end of 
twenty years the original colony would 
have grown to a hundred thousand. At 
the end of forty years, to a hundred mil- 
lion. 

“You can see the survival advantage 
this gives them in comparison with ordi- 
nary human beings. We might try to get 
them to limit their numbers — but on 
what grounds ? Why should they volun- 
tarily agree to limit themselves, when 
they would seem, in their own eyes, to be 
so obviously superior? As you have al- 
ready seen, their speed gives them a 
tremendous advantage. At any moment, 
I don’t think that Pappas could exert 
more muscular force than any of those 
men who attacked him. But he could 
move ten or twenty times as fast as they 
could, which meant that any blow he 
landed on them would have the effect of 
an exploding bombshell. And they 
couldn’t lay a finger on him.” 

A T this Correll nodded. “So you think 
that it won’t be easy to come to an 
agreement with them?” 

“I think it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible. That’s why we have to organize 
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now, with all the speed we can manage, 
to protect ourselves. We don’t want to 
start a deadly war any more than they 
do. But you can see that for either side 
it’s hard to say where defense ends and 
attack begins.” 

Correll was silent for a moment. Then 
he said slowly, “Actually, we haven’t 
tried to come to any agreement.” 

“Mostly because we haven’t known 
what there was to agree about. I suppose 
we will try in future, though. But mean? 
while, we’ll have to prepare for the 
worst.” 

“And possibly tiring it on by the very 
preparations themselves.” 

“Damn it, man, we have no choice,” 
said Hjalmar impatiently. 

“I wouldn’t know,” admitted Correll. 
“The situation’s new to me. However, 
there’s one factor you’ve overlooked. Our 
fast-moving ‘supermen’ aren’t the only 
ones. There’s that other group.” 

“They’re of lesser importance,” Hial- 
mar asserted flatly. “They’re apparently 
normal. And normal people we can han- 
dle. At this stage there’s no need to com- 
plicate the problem by worrying about 
them. ” 

“You don’t simplify a problem by 
making your mind simple,” said Correll. 
“This other group is no more normal 
than the first one is. I should say that it’s 
composed of individuals who are super- 
slow.” 

“Then they’re certainly no problem. 
However, what gives you the impression 
that they’re slow ?” 

“Certain things that happened, and 
certain things that were said. Medlana 
referred to her group’s ‘weakness.’ I 
think this is it. She said that they had 
been in existence for some time before 
the other group, and had anticipated the 
existence of the latter. The reason for 
that, obviously, is that their attention 
had already been drawn to the possibil- 
ity of changes in the metabolism rate by 
what had happened to themselves. A 
man who is missing a finger is the first 
to realize that men can exist with six fin- 
erers. Medlana said also that they had 



taken certain measures of precaution. 
That indicates that she knows things 
which we don’t know, and that her group 
would be a useful ally in the fight.” 

Hjalmar shook his massive head. “If 
they’re slow, they’re at the same disad- 
vantage with regard to us as we are with 
regard to the others, and we don’t need 
them. It’s true that the information we 
have indicates that some individuals de- 
veloped much more slowly than others. 
But the slow ones could hardly have got- 
ten together effectively. We’ll do better 
in this, Correll, to rely upon our own 
strength and not upon that of such 
doubtful allies, if they exist.” 

Correll said nothing. He disagreed, 
without being quite sure of how firm his 
grounds for disagreement were. 

“You’ll be leaving for Mars in a few 
more days,” went on Hjalmar. “As I told 
you before, you’ll report all this to your 
superiors. And in case our rapid friends 
attempt to establish a base on Mars, 
we’ll be ready for them.” 

Correll understood that the interview 
was at an end. He rose, and Hjalmar, 
evidently trying to emulate his new 
rapid opponents, shook hands with him, 
and ushered him briskly to the door. 

Outside the building Correll once 
more experienced the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of knowing that he had no privacy, 
that Hjalmar’s men were keeping an eye 
on him. 

He laughed at the sight of them, but 
without real amusement. They were a 
nuisance. And he had already seen 
enough of them to be sure that they 
would be no protection whatever if he 
were attacked by Pappas or any of his 
group. 

TTE WAS beginning now to find some 
“ sense in what had happened to him. 
The loss of time which had so baffled him 
could only be explained by a drug. The 
human race had long known of drugs 
which gave the user a sense of expanded 
time, so that he seemed to live an entire 
life in the period of half an hour. Sup- 
pose. however, that there were a drup 
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which acted not on the brain alone, but 
on the entire metabolism, producing 
neither hallucinations nor nightmares, 
but fundamental differences in the ac- 
tion of the body, actually slowing it up 
in every way. And suppose that the drug 
had been used upon him by Medlana, not 
merely after her interview with him, 
but before it. . . . 

Then the entire scene would actually 
have taken place in a sort of slow mo- 
tion, without'his being aware of it. He 
objected to himself that there had been 
nothing wrong with his sense of time 
when he first met her. And, he told him- 
self, she might have comDensated for her 
different metabolism with another drug. 

He realized he was only guessing, but 
the guess seemed plausible. Now, to 
speculate a bit further, perhaps not all 
individuals were affected by the drug in 
the same way. Suppose, for example, 
that Arwon, in that first interview, had 
tried to speed up his own processes so as 
to meet Correll on equal -terms, and had 
fallen victim to some side effect of the 
drug he had used. That would explain 
his collapse. And suppose — 

He began to feel a sense of excitement 
as he realized where his speculations 
were leading him. Suppose that others 
of Arwon’s group, who had used the 
drug and then gone out to mingle with 
ordinary human beings, collapsed like- 
wise, but with none of their own kind 
near to help them. What would happen 
to them then ? Why, they’d be taken to 
the nearest hospital in a coma, and be 
treated for shock or exhaustion, or what- 
ever else the doctors thought was wrong 
with them. 

That was the place to look for them, 
then — the hospitals. Sooner or later 
they’d turn up there. 

Disregarding the parade of Hjalmar’s 
men trailing behind him, he flagged a 
taxi-copter, and asked to be taken to the 
nearest Health Record Center. He noted 
that three other copters promptly took 
their places behind him. Probably Com- 
merce Department property that had 
been kept in reserve, he thought, taking 



no chances of his escaping them again. 

At the Health Record Center, he found 
easy access to the lists of hospital admis- 
sions. There were relatively few diag- 
nosed cases. These were described in 
terms of symptoms. Of the thousands of 
admissions during the past year, there 
had been no more than a dozen in which 
the patients had been in a low-tempera- 
ture coma for no detectable reason. He 
checked the descriptions of these pa- 
tients, and noted seven of them were 
men, all bearded. And beards were dis- 
tinctly not fashionable^ 

The clerk said, “Doing research, Mr. 
Correll?” 

“Yes, for the C.D. How up-to-date are 
your records?” 

“Up to the minute. We get the reports 
by direct wave from the hospitals as 
soon as the admissions are made and the 
patients classified. An electronic brain 
codes and classifies the cases.” 

“Ever try classifying the patients by 
whether or not they wear beards ?” 
“Why, no.” 

“The system might yield some inter- 
esting information.” 

“But bearded patients are unusual. 
Strangely enough, now that you mention 
it, Mr. Correll, I noted that there was 
one reported early today. But ordinarily 
we wouldn’t have one in weeks.” 

“There was one today?” 

“At the Third General Hospital. 
Here’s the record. Man found in coma.” 
“Temperature?” 

“Ninety-six degrees.” 

“Very interesting.” said Correll. “I 
think I’ll go over and take a look at him.” 
In his eagerness, he almost ran out, 
slowing down outside so that the men 
following him mightn’t perceive his 
eagerness. At the hospital, he made at 
once for the clerk at the entrance desk. 
“I’m looking for an uncle of mine,” he 
said. “He wears a beard, and sometimes 
he has fits.” 

“An uncle of yours? That’s strange.” 
“That I have an uncle?” 

“No, but that you aren’t the first per- 
son to come for him. The patient’s broth- 
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er and niece are already here. If you’ll 
wait a moment — ” 

Presently a nurse led him to the room 
where the patient lay unconscious. At 
the bedside a girl was sitting with what 
seemed to be an older man, his face lined 
with age. She smiled charmingly at Cor- 
rell, and said, “It’s a pleasant surprise 
to see you again, Mr. Correll. You can 
help us take my uncle home.” 

As he had expected, it was Medlana. 
As he had not expected, the older 
“man’s” hand closed over his arm with a 
grip of iron. A robot’s grip. 

And then his body seemed to freeze, 
and the room to whirl around him. When 
they walked him out, he was like a dead 
man. 

VI 

It WAS impossible to collect his 
thoughts. He was. being raced through 
the corridors of the hospital, around the 
bend, and up the stairs. He had a mo- 
ment of terror when he saw the wall 
rush at him, and only by a miracle, it 
seemed to him, did the robot holding him 
avoid a disastrous collision. People and 
stairs, light and dark, everything flashed 
past him with kaleidoscopic speed. For 
one final moment, as they tossed him 
into the helicopter on the hospital roof, 
his heart seemed to miss a beat — except 
that what happened took place in less 
time than his heart needed for a beat. 
He had hardly landed in his seat before 
they were high in the air, the hospital 
far behind them. 

Slowly, how slowly he himself dreaded 
to realize, he gathered his wits. They 
hadn’t rushed him through the hospital, 
and the helicopter itself was moving at 
only normal speed. It was he himself 
who had been changed, slowed down. 
Formerly, when they had done that to 
him, they had done it gradually, put him 
in surroundings where he wouldn't sus- 
pect. Now, himself moving and thinking 
at roughly only a tenth of ordinary 
human speed, he could appreciate the 
feelings of Medlana and her people, 



forced to fight for their right to live in 
a world that whirred and roared dizzy- 
ingly around them. 

He had no time to think of it. As if by 
magic, they were in a space ship, the 
door seeming instantly to slide shut be- 
hind him with a vicious clang, as if in 
rage at having missed hitting him. He 
was conscious of Medlana facing him, 
and then of images racing confusedly 
and confusingly across his field of vision, 
of bursts of crackling sound vaguely re- 
sembling human speech jhat hurt his 
eardrums. 

Suddenly the sounds slowed down, be- 
came comprehensible. He was alone with 
Medlana. 

“You’d better sit. Here,” she said, in 
what seemed to him normal tones. 

He sat down. But no sooner had he 
dropped into his seat, with a thud that 
jarred him to the- crown of his head, 
than he felt a sinking sensation in the 
pit of his stomach, the horrible nausea 
of rapid acceleration. Darkness flashed 
Jn front of his eyes and flooded his brain. 
A heavy weight pressed his eyelids to- 
gether. But, to his great relief, only for 
a second. 

He opened his eyes. They were still ac- 
celerating, although less rapidly than be- 
fore. And Medlana was watching him. 
There was a trace of a wistful smile on 
her beautiful face as she said, “You’re 
beginning to realize something of what 
we go through.” 

His own face was, still pale. “It’s a 
horrible experience.” 

“Because you don’t yet know how to 
adjust to it. You dropped into that seat 
too rapidly. Next time, when we're on a 
planet, you’ll remember that for you the 
apparent acceleration of gravity has in- 
creased ten times.” 

“Only when I move, of course.” 

“You can’t help moving. The mere act 
of standing up straight is a continual 
falling backward and forward. You’ll 
have to be more careful than usual about 
every step you take. You’ll have to be 
more careful even about sitting down 
and getting up.” 
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S A OWN below them, the Earth had al- 
■*-' ready dwindled to a small bright 
globe, hardly larger in appearance than 
the moon. Suddenly he realized that he 
had been kidnapped again. Despite all 
her present solicitude, Medlana hadn’t 
had any misgivings about snatching him 
from Earth. And he didn’t like the way 
he had been drugged. He snapped at her, 
“Do you intend to keep me in this condi- 
tion?” 

“For a while. It’s rather convenient 
for us, and it will make time pass more 
rapidly for you.” 

“You won’t get away -with it. You 
know that, don't you? Hjalmar had men 
following me — ” 

She laughed. “I know all about Hjal- 
mar’s men. They’re still following you." 

“Of course they are. And sooner or 
later they’ll catch up with us. They must 
have wasted time getting a ship.” 

“They aren’t concerned with ships. 
They’re following you on Earth. Or at 
least they’re following a robot made up 
to look like you.” 

“A robot? No robot could imitate me.’’ 

“One had already done so. Even to the 
fingerprints and retinal patterns. We 
didn’t, as you may have supposed, sub- 
stitute oth^r prints and patterns for 
those on record. We simply impressed on 
the robot those of your characteristics 
that were already marked down. Unfor- 
tunately, it didn’t occur to us that Mar- 
tians and native Earthmen might be- 
have in slightly different ways, and we 
learned later that our robot had shown, 
by a few subtle traits, an Earth origin. 
Still, there was little harm done at the 
time. And we rectified our mistake 
later.” 

Correll shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. “Impossible,” he insisted stub- 
bornly. “Those men following me know 
me too well. A robot couldn’t imitate my 
walk, my speech.” 

“This robot has been set to do just 
that. You forget that we had an opportu- 
nity to study you, on your first visit to 
us. We made our adjustments then." 

He remained unconvinced. “How 



could a robot carry through trade nego- 
itations, as you claim he did in my 
name ?’’ 

“I made no such claim, and he didn’t.” 
She smiled at him as if at a slow-witted 
child. “He faced Hjalmar across the 
desk, he listened — and he transmitted 
everything he heard back to our head- 
quarters by ultrashort wave. He replied 
to Hjalmar the same way.” 

“I should have realized,” Correll ad- 
mitted. “I suppose, as I told Hjalmar, 
I’m simply too dull to think of such 
things.” 

“It isn’t a matter of speed. You 
haven’t lived an outcast life. We have." 

There was bitterness in her manner 
now, and he said, as much on the defen- 
sive as if he had been the kidnapper, and 
not she, “That’s no one’s fault.” 

“Fault or not, it’s a fact. That’s why 
we were able to take off in this ship so 
rapidly. We’ve had experience in rapid 
getaways.” 

He stared through a viewplate of 
transparency metal. Alongside the plate 
were the words, Rambler Queen. The 
name of the ship he was on, of course. 
The ship on which he was a helpless, kid- 
napped victim. 

TJEHIND them, Earth was now half 
•*-* the apparent size of the moon, part 
of the continent of one side — he couldn’t 
make out whether it was Asia or Africa 
— on the ether side from the sun, and 
hence da'k, making the planet as a 
whole slightly gibbous. And he noted 
with excitement that against the dark 
continent a bright speck flickered. He 
exclaimed, “There's another ship on the 
lane behind us. I can see the esthaust.’’ 

“I know. We’re being followed. We 
were followed less than five minutes 
after we took off.” 

His voice took on a tone of triumph. 
“So Hjalmar isn’t asleep after all.” 

“He is not very wide awake. But this 
isn’t Hjalmar. It’s the others, who want 
our cargo. The rapid ones, the R group.” 
“The ones who move a hundred times 
as fast as you do? What chance do you 
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think you have against them?” 

She seemed amused at his question. 
But instead of answering directly, she 
asked a question of her own. ‘‘You think 
we have none?” 

“What chance can you have?’’ he de- 
manded. “You were able to make fools 
of us only so long as we didn’t know of 
your existence. Because of that you were 
able to organize, and to catch us by sur- 
prise again and again. But now all that 
has changed. Now we know about you, 
and we’re setting up an organization of 
our own. And it won’t be long before 
we’ve spotted all your agents, whether 
they’re on Mars or Venus or Earth. 

“And what we can do, this R group, 
as you call it, can do ten times as fast. 
We’re all of us helpless against them." 

"You think we had better surrender?” 
she asked ironically. “Look again. They 
haven’t gained on us.” 

“They’ve just started to follow.” 

She shook her head impatiently. "You 
don’t understand in the least. If we 
dared to travel at top speed, we would go 
faster than they possibly could. The 
speed of a ship is determined by its pow- 
er and its design, not by the agility of 
the people in it. The Rambler Queen is a 
ship especially built for our purposes. 
The ship following us is an ordinary pas- 
senger vessel, which the R group has 
managed to steal.” 

“They may have a few tricks up their 
sleeves.” 

“They have tricks,” she demurred. 
“They rely a great deal on tricks. But we 
have tricks too. And our sleeves are 
longer. ” He noted now that there was 
nothing serene or placid about her. That 
had been a momentary effect, created by 
the difference which had existed between 
them, and which no longer existed. Now 
she seemed animated, full of a lively, 
mocking spirit. Still beautiful, of course. 
He was more conscious of that than 
ever, as she stared through the trans- 
parency metal at their pursuer, and he 
caught a glimpse of her profile. She was 
saying, “Our best friends have a sur- 
prise or two in store for them. And so 



have you.” 

“What do you intend to do with me?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“That remains to be decided. We can’t 
let you go, because you know too much. 
We can’t kill you, because we don’t kill. 
And besides,” she added unexpectedly, 
and he thought mischievously, “I rather 
like you. You're a bit stuffy and bureau- 
cratic, but there’s something about you 
— shall I say, a bureaucratic charm?” 
She was laughing at him. He said stiff- 
ly, “I’ve never thought of myself as a 
bureaucrat.” And then he added, almost 
as if surprised at the thought, “But I 
suppose that bureaucrats usually don’t.” 
She seemed pleased at the remark. 
“You’re learning.” 

“You’re a good teacher. A beautiful 
one, too.” 

She laughed again. "Poor Correll! 
Why waste your compliments on me? 
Don’t you realize that I’m ancient 
enough to be your great-great-great- 
great-grandmother? I’m two hundred 
and two years old, and far beyond your 
flattery.” 

TT WAS a startling thought, and he 
winced at it. “That’s abs — no, it isn’t,” 
he admitted. "But two hundred years at 
your pace is no more than twenty-one at 
ours. Actually,” he argued, “you’re 
younger than I am.” 

“You’re a baby, at any age.” And now 
it was something more than mischief 
that danced in her eyes. Could it be lik- 
ing — and regret? “Don’t you realize that 
we can have as little in common as if we 
lived in different solar systems? Ordi- 
narily I’d seem to you a frozen statue, 
and you’d seem to me to be rushing in- 
sanely past me. The only time we’d be on 
common ground would be when one or 
the other of us was drugged, as you are 
now. Wouldn’t that be a wonderful basis 
for love ?” 

A feeling of dismay overwhelmed him. 
"There must be something — ” 

“There’s nothing we can do about it. 
Think what would happen if we were 
married. You’d age ten times as rapidly 
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as I would. You’d be bent and doddering 
while I seemed hardly older.” She said, 
with genuine sadness, “You see, my dear, 
to you the entire idea is something new. 
We’ve faced such problems before. I re- 
member discussing them with Arwon.” 
A feeling of jealousy stirred within 
Correll. “You and Arwon are friends?” 

. “We’ve known each other for more 
than a century,” she said demurely. 
“That’s why, when he didn’t know what 
to do, he. asked my advice. He thought 
himself in love with an ordinary girl 
who lived on Mars. What should he do 
about it?” 

“What did you advise him to do?” 

“It never came to the point of advice. 
Fortunately, he himself realized later on 
that it couldn’t possibly work out.” 

“Did the girl realize?” 

“She had no choice. She was a realist. 
In the month or so that Arwon was mak- 
ing up his mind, she aged a year, and 
decided to marry some one of her own 
kind. Arwon came to a similar decision, 
although sometimes I think he still has 
regrets. Now, 'he wants to marry me.” 
Again Correll felt the pang of jeal- 
ousy, an irrational pang, because there 
was no hope for himself. He said harsh- 
ly, “Arwon is a fool. How could he pre- 
fer any one else to you ?” 

“It is nice of you to say that.” 

“How about you? How do you feel 
about him?” 



She didn’t answer. She was looking 
through the viewplate again, and now 
she said softly. “Two more of them, 
ahead of us. They must think they have 
us surrounded.” 

He felt a sudden force that impelled 
him sideward. For a moment he thought 
that the ship had struck some obstacle, 
and .then he realized. “We’re twisting 
around, trying to throw them off. But 
we can’t, even though we’re accelerating. 
All we’re doing is losing time by taking 
a twisting course.” He said angrily, 
“The ship in back may not have our po- 
tential speed, but it’s gaining on us. It 
won’t be long before they're within a 
hundred miles.” 

“There’s no need to come so close. Our 
pursuers have weapons which can be 
fired from more than a thousand miles 
away. They intend to disable us, shatter 
the ship, if necessary, and then loot us 
at leisure.” 

“How about our own weapons?” 

“We have none. We couldn’t spare the 
time devising them.” 

He was not unaccustomed to danger, 
but at this news, his throat felt dry. 
They were as defenseless as a hare pur- 
sued by a pack of hounds. “Then we're 
lost,” he said. “We’ll never reach Mars.” 

“I’m afraid not.” But she didn’t seem 
afraid. 

The bright exhaust of the ship pursu- 
ing them' was closer now, closer and 
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larger. Suddenly there came a brilliant 
flash beside which the steady glow of the 
exhaust paled. “They’ve fired.” 

How many Seconds before the missile 
struck ? One, two — 

rpHERE came a dull, barely percept- 
ible push against the side of the ship. 
There was no explosion. The ship spun 
around slowly and continued its flight. 

He said, “It took two seconds for the 
missile to overtake us. That was fast.” 
“Twenty seconds. You forget that you 
are now living and counting at a slower 
rate.” 

“Why didn’t it explode?” 

"Because it didn’t make strong enough 
contact. It glanced off. The surface of 
our ship has perfect slipperiness.” 

“Like the ground outside that house 
from which the robots released us?” 
She nodded. “We first developed fric- 
tionless surfaces for use on space ships 
in order to cut down on the resistance of 
the air, and to avoid overheating the 
skin of the ship in a planet’s atmos- 
phere. We’ve also found them useful in 
avoiding dangers of meteors in space.” 
“Suppose they use projectiles which 
you don’t have to make contact in order 
to explode? Suppose they can be set off 
merely by the proximity of the target — 
by radiated heat, for example? I’ve 
heard of such weapons being used in the 
past, centuries ago.” 



“So have I.” The suggestion made her 
look pale, pale and not so sure of her- 
self. “But I think that we’re capable of 
handling them,” 

“You think or you hope?” 

“I — I think.” 

The ship had long since departed from 
the straight course it had previously pur- 
sued. Now it was curving toward one 
side, trying to escape from the pursuers 
who were attempting to hem it in from 
different directions. Another bright ex- 
haust was for the moment obliterated by 
the glare of a firing flash. Another mis- 
sile was coming at them. 

He took a deep breath and began to 
count again. One, two — 

The ship exploded. Correll put his 
hands to his eyes to shield them from the 
blinding glare of a nearby sun. The ship 
had exploded, it should be in fragments, 
he should be dead. Instead the ship was 
rocketing on its way as before, appar- 
ently undamaged. 

There was another explosion, another 
dazzling burst of radiation. His eyes, 
caught by surprise, were for a moment 
unable to focus clearly on anything. As 
they slowly regained their ability to see, 
he realized that the ship was bathed in 
a faint green-yellow glow strong enough 
to blot out the gleaming stars in every 
direction. And as they hurtled through 
space, the glittering cloud raced along 
with them. [Turn page] 
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He saw Medlana release her breath 
slowly, as if glad to escape from unbear- 
able tension. She said quietly, “We’ve 
passed the test.” 

“How? Were those actually heat- 
proximity shells?” 

“They must have been. If they had 
been magnetic proximity, or electric 
proximity, it might have been more dif- 
ficult. Fortunately for us, our rapid 
friends could not move rapidly enough 
to develop more than one type.” 

He said thoughtfully, “Then this 
green-yellow glow must be a hot cloud 
emitted by the ship itself." 

“Yes, it’s a slightly ionized cloud. It 
fluoresces by intercepting the heat ra- 
diation from the ship and reradiating in 
a sphere a mile away from the surface 
of the ship itself. The nuclear missiles 
are set off before they can approach 
close enough to do real damage, and the 
walls of the ship, including the trans- 
parency metal, intercept the dangerous 
particles and rays.” 

“Why does the cloud travel with us ?* 
“For one reason, because it has the 
same forward momentum as the ship 
itself. For another, because the slight 
magnetism of the ship's hull is sufficient 
to attract the ionized particles. They’ll 
break away in time, but not until after 
we’ve left our pursuers behind us.” 

He said slowly, “I must admit that 
it’s a clever device. Do you have crew- 
men moving at normal speed on board, 
to control it?” 

M EDLANA seemed surprised. “Of 
course not. We use robots. The re- 
actions that would ordinarily require 
tenths of a second with normal men like 
you, and hundredths of a second with 
our enemies, take place in a millionth 
of a second or less in the electronic 
brains that control our robots. They’re 
far more rapid than any human con- 
trols. That’s one of the reasons that 
we need not fear our enemies.” 

“And the other reasons?” 

“Isn’t it obvious? They use up their 
supplies of food and air at ten times 



the rate we do. One of their ships is in- 
capable of reaching even as far as Mars, 
until it has a normal human erew 
aboard, and only one or two of the R 
group to control them. Otherwise its rate 
of food and air consumption would be 
too great. And those fighting ships of 
theirs obviously have more than one or 
two R men aboard.” 

“Which means that they’ll have to 
be turning back very soon, while we 
keep on to Mars.” 

“I didn’t say that Mars was our desti- 
nation,” she observed quietly. 

He was startled. “Not Mars? But 
where then?” 

She shrugged. “You’ll learn soon 
enough. Now I think I'll leave you. I 
must make a report.” 

He barred the way. He said, “I’ve 
been a fool.” 

“Undoubtedly,” she agreed. 

“Once before we were in a situation 
similar to this. You registered us as hus- 
band and wife. And I didn’t even have 
the sense to kiss you good-by when you 
left.” 

Her enigmatic expression told him 
nothing. She said merely, “I think I ov- 
erlooked the point in my previous re- 
port to my superiors.” 

“Well, I don’t make the same mistake 
twice, and you can put this in your new 
report.” He was definitely not slow, and 
the next moment his arms were around 
her. 

She made no attempt to resist. In- 
stead, he felt her arms tighten around 
him. He didn’t know- how- many seconds 
later it w-as that a harsh voice broke in 
on them. “Medlana!” 

He looked up. The bearded features 
of Arwon reproached them from the 
doorway, and the tangle of beard was 
surmounted by eyes that glittered hate- 
fully. There was no enigmatic expres- 
sion here, thought Correll. This time 
those eyes were flaming with an angry 
fever whose origin he could not mistake. 

Medlana stepped slowly away from 
him, her face as enigmatic as before, 
as she murmured, “I am sorry, Arwon. 
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I have been — unavoidably — detained.” 

She followed him through the door- 
way, and Correll thought that for just 
a moment there was the faint twitch 
of a smile at the corner of the lips he 
had just kissed. 

The green-yellow cloud was losing its 
glow, becoming pale and attenuated. 
Now he could see the stars through it, 
the glittering pinpoints of light racing 
along past the viewplate as the ship 
rocketed on. But gradually he became 
aware that the stars were losing their 
speed. Slower and slower became their 
"motion, until at last they seemed to be 
crawling past at almost a snail’s pace. 

At first he thought that the ship was 
decelerating. Then he realized that the 
effects of the drug had worn off. He was 
reacting normally now; and the world 
no longer rushed by him at so headlong 
a pace. 

But with Medlana, he knew, time 
moved as slowly as before. 

VII 

■F OR a few moments he thought that 
they were going to land not on Mars 
itself, but on one of the tiny, swiftly cir- 
cling satellites, Phobos or Deimos. But 
they were bypassing Mars and its satel- 
lites altogether. They were fifty million 
miles away, far off to the side, when he 
caught sight through the viewplate of 
the planet he called, “Home," a brilliant 
pink-smeared disk with one edge in dark- 
ness. But he had no time to contem- 
plate it with a homesickness such .as he 
had never before felt. A speaker from 
the front wall blared politely, “Mr. Cor- 
rell is wanted in the Captain’s cabin. 
Please come at once, Mr. Correll.” 

The Captain was another bearded 
man, about the same age as Arwon, but 
taller, and of even heavier build. He was 
standing, with Medlana and Arwon, at 
the telescreen, on which there appeared 
the figure of an announcer. The an- 
nouncer was saying, "Fugitive ship, 
Rambler Queen, fugitive ship, Rambler 
Queen. You are hereby ordered to head 



for nearest port and surrender yourself 
to answer charge of violation of terrest- 
rial laws, under penalty of being declar- 
ed outlaw. Head for nearest port and 
surrender. Charged with leaving port 
without clearance license, and also with 
kidnapping of one Alvo Correll.” 

“They’ve been sending out the mes- 
sage every fifteen minutes,” observed 
the Captain. 

“Then you haven’t called me here 
just to listen to it?” 

"No,” replied Medlana, who had been 
standing nearby. “But they’ve announc- 
ed that there’s a message coming from 
Hjalmar too. It might be of some con- 
cern to you.” 

The announcer repeated his message 
once more, and then disappeared. The 
huge bulky figure of Hjalmar took over’ 
the screen. 

He looked tired and worried. He began 
slowly. "To the Captain and the crew of 
the Rambler Queen. So far you have not 
replied to our order to surrender. If you 
are keeping silence in order to keep from 
giving away your position, you will be 
well advised to know that we are aware 
of your position anyway. Be informed 
that your path is cut off, and that you 
will not escape. 

“That is point one. Point two is that 
we have a supply of nuclear bombs, and 
that we intend to use them rather than 
allow you to carry out your illegal plans. 
We do this reluctantly, but your own 
actions have forced us to take this step.” 

“They always do it reluctantly,” said 
Medlana bitterly, as he paused. “The 
kind father punishing his unruly child- 
ren against his will.” 

Hjalmar went on. Medlana, and the 
Captain, and Arwon must all be under 
the influence of the accelerating drug, 
thought Correll, or else they wouldn’t 
have seemed to react normally, to under- 
stand what the image of Hjalmar said. 

Hjalmar spoke sternly. “This is a 
message to Mr. Correll, in case he has 
not been kidnapped, and has boarded 
the Rambler Queen voluntarily, under 
the impression that he was helping a 
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persecuted minority. I warn you, Cor- 
rell, that you will not be able to escape. 
Explain to them what great organiza- 
tional strides we have made, and per- 
suade them to surrender before harm 
comes to them.” The voice grew threat- 
ening. “Otherwise, destruction awaits 
all of you.” 

C ORRELL said thoughtfully, “He 
doesn’t know for sure whether I’m 
an innocent victim of yours or not,- but 
he’s willing to destroy me along with 
you to make sure that you don’t get 
away. That doesn’t seem like Hjalmar. 
He must be genuinely afraid of you. Or 
else — * he hesitated. 

The others waited, but Correll didn’t 
go on, and for a time Hjalmar’s voice 
continued, this time coaxingly. Finally, 
Hjalmar disappeared from the screen, 
and the announcer came on again. 

They turned off the screen. Medlana 
said. “I wonder whether it’s worth an- 
swering him, and pointing out that nu- 
clear destruction is hardly a fitting pun- 
ishment for the harmless alleged crimes 
we’ve committed.” 

The Captain shook his head. “You 
can’t argue with a man who’s more 
than ten minutes away by light signal. 
There’s too great an interval between 
statement and reply. Besides, if we an- 
swer, we’re liable to fall into the trap 
of giving away our position, which they 
may not know, despite their claims.” 
“Exactly,” agreed Arwon. “We must 
go our way, and prepare for another 
nuclear missile attack.” 

“No.” Correll shook his head. “There 
won’t be another nuclear attack, at least 
not like the other.” 

They looked at him inquiringly. 

“In the first place, as I said, it’s not 
like Hjalmar to threaten mass destruc- 
tion. He is not a murderous man. And 
even if he were, he wouldn’t be able 
to send us to our deaths. He w'ould have 
no right to give the orders, and his or- 
ders would not be carried out.” 

“We can’t be sure of that,” objected 
Arwon. 



“In the second place, the government 
has no nuclear bombs handy. Hjalmar 
assured me that no weapons had been 
made by the government for centuries, 
and although there is plenty of nuclear 
fuel available, I think that there are no 
technicians capable of making a careful 
and at the same time rapid assembly of 
several complicated bombs without 
blowing themselves up in the process.” 
“Then you thiift that Hjalmar was 
bluffing?” demanded Medlana. 

“Not bluffing completely. Merely mis- 
directing us. He is probably planning 
other methods of stopping us.” 

“For example,” said Arwon. 

“I can’t read Hjalmar’s mind, but I 
can think of one method. When my ship 
from Mars w r as ‘wrecked and helpless, 
we were picked up by a vessel with a 
salvage beam. At first this was a broad 
beam used for scanning a large area. 
Once we were located, however, the 
beam was narrowed, its wave length 
being altered at the same time. The nar- 
row beam was kept on us until the res- 
cue ship made direct contact. I think 
that very narrow, extremely concen- 
trated beams of the same sort are used 
in guiding ships into port. Is that right. 
Captain?” 

The Captain nodded. “They are.” 

“How variable is the wave length ?” 
“Past very hard x-ray frequency. 
Through the soft gamma rays.” 

“Would they penetrate the ship’s hull 
in great strength?” 

“They might if they were powerful 
enough,” replied the Captain cautiously. 

“And set off the ship’s nuclear fuel?” 
demanded Medlana. “Those bomb ex- 
plosions didn’t.” 

“The bomb explosions scattered their 
energy from a center a mile from the 
ship,” explained the Captain. “If this 
were a sufficiently powerful and suffici- 
ently concentrated beam, there’s a pos- 
sibility that it would touch off an ex- 
plosion. Of course it would be a soft ex- 
plosion, in view of the kind of fuel we 
use, and it wouldn’t wreck the ship. But 
it would stop us in our course and leave 
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us helpless.” 

“What defense do we have against an 
attack of that sort?” asked Correll. 

“None that I know of,” said the Cap- 
tain worriedly. “We’ll have to think of 
one.” 

“No use worrying about it too much,” 
asserted Arwon. “We may not be inter- 
cepted at all.” He frowned. “I have some- 
thing to say to you. Correll. Something 
personal.” 

The others stared at him in surprise. 
Correll demanded, "What’s wrong? 
Haven’t I behaved as properly as a kid- 
napped prisoner should?” 

A RWON flushed above his beard, and 
** there was the beginning of a smile 
on Medlana’s lips. The Captain looked 
puzzled, but so far as Correll could pene- 
trate behind the hairy screen that con- 
cealed his broad face, interested as well. 
Arwon replied stiffly, “We’ll discuss that 
in private, if you please.” 

He led the way out, and Correll fol- 
lowed. In a small room off the ship’s 
main passageway, Arwon came to a halt. 
He began, ponderously and pugnacious- 
ly, “Correll, it may not have occurred to 
you that we — the members of the long- 
lived group, that is — are a race apart.” 
“It has occurred to me. I can’t say 
that I believe it, though.” 

“It is true. We live to some extent 
among ordinary Martians and Terrans, 
but we are not of them. We cannot share 
their trivial joys and pleasures, their 
habits, or their manner of existence. Or 
their morals.” 

“So that’s what you’re driving at. 
Their morals. Or rather, my morals.” 
“Yes. We are a dedicated group, and 
we cannot tolerate your trifling attitude 
toward the serious things of life.” 

“In other and less lofty words, you’re 
jealous.” 

“Do not twist my words. This is not 
a personal matter at all. It is merely that 
although we have been forced to take 
you aboard this ship — ” 

“Forced ?” 

Arwon disregarded the interruption. 



“We do not intend to let your own lax 
standards become ours. There are both 
men and women in our crew, and they 
have always behaved sanely and respect- 
ably. They intend to continue to behave 
in that manner. They — we do not intend 
to let you drag us down to your level.” 
“This is a very serious matter in- 
deed,” said Correll, his amused eyes 
fixed on Arwon’s angry face. “I’m sur- 
prised that you wanted to speak to me 
personally about it. You should have 
taken the whole problem up with the 
Captain and Medlana.” 

“It can be handled between us.” 

“I suppose it can. But don’t you think 
you had better be careful? You might 
get excited and lose control of yourself, 
as on that first occasion when we met — ” 
“I did not lose control of myself,” re- 
plied Arwon coldly. “But I had been un- 
der the influence of the drug for a 
lengthy period, and its toxic effects are 
cumulative. I was very near my limit 
of tolerance.” 

“Well, you don’t seem very normal 
to me now. I don’t see how one man can 
corrupt the morals of a ship unless he 
has a partner in corruption. Do you 
think that I have one?” 

Hatred gleamed in the prophet’s eyes. 
"Medlana and I are engaged to be mar- 
ried. And that is not something to be 
taken lightly.” 

“I didn’t know. Do you both agree 
that you’re going to be married, or is 
the whole thing your idea?” 

“Don’t try to turn a serious matter 
into a subject for ridicule,” glowered 
Arwon. “You are in our hands, at our 
mercy.” 

“You look like a prophet, Arwon, but 
you don’t talk like one. Prophets don’t 
think of getting married. The idea ex- 
cites them, and they lose their ability 
to foretell the future.” * 

“You talk like a fool, Correll. And al- 
though I cannot ordinarily foretell the 
future, I can tell what will happen to 
you if you continue in this vein.” 
“That’s interesting. By the way, 
there’s something I’d like to ask you. 
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Why do you wear that beard? For the 
sake of the dignified appearance it 
makes, or is there some more important 
reason?” 

Arwon seemed aghast at the triviality 
and the irrelevance of the question. He 
stammered, “We — we all wear beards, 
all the men, as you can see. And it’s 
stupid to think that we do it for the 
sake of appearance. It’s simply that al- 
though our average metabolism is one- 
tenth your own, our beards grow about 
as rapidly as yours do.” 

“And as it would take you ten times 
as long to shave, and you’d have to shave 
just as frequently, it’s simpler to let the 
thing grow. I should have known. Thank 
you, Arwon, that will do.” 

Arwon was already walking away, 
when it seemed to occur to him that he 
should have been the one to bring the 
interview to an end, and not Correll. He 
turned and glowered again, but said 
nothing, and then disappeared down the 
corridor. 

Correll smiled to himself. It was true, 
as Medlana had told him, that he him- 
self had possessed a tendency to be stuf- 
fy. And there was nothing to bring that 
fact home to him like the contact with a 
stuffiness that surpassed his own, a stuf- 
finess for which he had no respect. 

Well, the habits that had made for 
stuffiness no longer existed on this ship, 
so far as he was concerned. He had no 
duties, no difficult and serious labor that 
kept him busy hour after hour. He had 
nothing to do but amuse himself and 
kill time. And think of Medlana. That, 
certainly, didn’t make for a stuffy atti- 
tude. If anything, it made for frustra- 
tion and despair. 

I T WAS on the Mars orbit, twenty mil- 
lion miles from the once red planet 
itself, that trouble caught up with them. 
Mars, its surface glowing pink now that 
almost all the oxygen had been released 
by ferriphilic bacteria from the great 
deposits of red rust and its atmosphere 
had become almost as dense as that of 
Earth, seemed so close that Correll al- 



most felt like taking off in a lifeboat and 
trying to reach home. Two things re- 
strained him — his reluctanee to leave 
Medlana, and the fact that Hjalmar’s 
ships were preparing to attack. 

The Rambler Queen was an outlaw, 
and could expect no mercy. Correll felt 
the excitment mount as the entire ves- 
sel tensed in readiness for the expected 
attack. The ship’s detectors had spotted 
a dozen government craft. There was 
little choice but to continue straight 
ahead. There was no time to turn 
around, and if they attempted to veer 
so much as one degree toward one side 
or the other, they would only come clos- 
er to several of the intercepting ships. 
There was no way of avoiding a show- 
down. 

Correll had been drugged with the 
retarding drug ahead of time, almost as 
if they wanted to take no chances of his 
trying to betray them to Hjalmar’s men. 
Once more, time speeded up for him as 
the ship raced into danger. The Captain 
and the engineers, who might have to 
face the need of emergency action that 
the robots could not handle, could move 
at normal speed. They knew that what- 
ever his intentions he would be helpless 
against them, and he was therefore per- 
mitted the freedom of the navigation 
room, where he and Medlana were able, 
by instrument, to follow all that hap- 
pened. 

Correll’s guess about the means that 
Hjalmar would employ turned out to 
be correct. They were picked up at al- 
most the same time by broad beams 
from two of the ships. One ship was for- 
ty-five hundred miles away, the other 
four thousand. Both beams were diffuse 
and of long wave-length, with so little 
penetrating power that they were harm- 
less. But both were guides to the more 
dangerous beams to follow. At thirty- 
eight hundred miles they were picked 
up by a third beam. 

“What is our plan?” he demanded. 
“Why head straight into danger ?” 

"We have no choice,” said Medlana. A 
sudden change of direction threw them 
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against a wall. "We’re zigzaggging, try- 
ing to lose the beams, but I don’t think 
we can.” 

“Then we might as well surrender.” 

“Not yet,” dhe murmured tensely. 

The intercepting ships had been cruis- 
ing slowly, awaiting their coming. Now 
they continued to turn as the Rambler 
Queen, traveling slowly in the same di- 
rection as they themselves, rushed 
toward them. They were waiting for her 
to come close enough for them to pounce 
upon her. To Correll, in his slowed-down 
condition, it seemed that hardly twenty 
seconds had passed from the time the 
first beams enveloped them to the time 
when the attack finally came. 

The beams had narrowed rapidly and 
become more concentrated, more power- 
ful. Another few seconds, and they 
would probe for the Rambler Queen’s 
nuclear fuel, explode it to a hot and dan- 
gerous radioactive mass. 

A needle-like beam shot out of one of 
the Rambler Queen’s movable forward 
jets. It caught the closest government 
ship amidships, sliced down toward the 
stem, and crisscrossed back and forth. 
The ship's hull suddenly puffed out, and 
the ship went into a twisted spin, stem 
over stern. The deadly needle sought an- 
other ship, and still another. 

tMVE seconds later, as Correll now 

counted time, they had broken 
through the blockade. Half a dozen ships 
wallowed helpless behind their own ves- 
sel, fuel supplies destroyed, while the 
other half-dozen pursued them half- 
heartedly for a few thousand miles, and 
then, conscious of the need to rescue 
their fellows, and aware of the danger to 
themselves, gave up the pursuit and 
turned back. 

Correll shook his head. .“They never 
expected that you'd dare attack a gov- 
ernment ship.” 

“That was our great advantage, our 
secret weapon.” 

The Captain came into the room, his 
bearded features grinning. He seemed 
to move somewhat rapidly, but now that 



the danger was over there was no need 
of the accelerating drug, and he was rap- 
idly returning to normal. “We went 
them one better,” he chuckled. “We not 
only took them by surprise, but we had a 
better, more penetrating beam than they 
did. Theirs used energy from the nu- 
clear reactors. That’s standard for radi- 
ation apparatus on government ships. 
Our own beam had higher frequency 
rays, with more energy, and with longer 
range, because we fortified them with 
vitamins. Cosmic vitamins, or cosmic 
ray concentrates.” He caught Correll’s 
look of surprse. “Yes, my young friend, 
we learned long ago how to put cosmic 
rays to some use, which is more than the 
government ever did,” 

“Are we likely to be intercepted 
again?” asked Correll. 

“I doubt it. Government ships don’t 
usually patrol further than this. I think 
we have a clear path to Ganymede.” 

So that was where they were going. 
To Ganymede, moon of Jupiter. He re- 
called what the history books recorded — 
that exploring parties had reached 
Ganymede as much as two hundred 
years back, but had been unable to estab- 
lish colonies on the cold, bleak satellite, 
and had almost perished before succeed- 
ing in making their return to Mars. If 
these people had been able to accomplish 
what the government, with all its re- 
sources, had not, they were much more 
capable than he had realized. Still, he 
told himself, they had certain advan- 
tages. They had possessed above all the 
great advantage of organization for a 
single purpose, to maintain their own 
existence. With the government unsus- 
pecting, they had been able to make 
away unhampered with considerable ma- 
teriel, and to utilize the discoveries of 
the government’s own research labora- 
tories for their own purposes. 

But now the government knew about 
them. In a short time, under the ener- 
getic direction of Hjalmar, it would be 
preparing a fleet, which it would furnish 
with special weapons, and send out as an 
expeditionary force. Sooner or later, its 
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forces would overwhelm this group, as 
well as any other group that dared to or- 
ganize against it. Even the so-called 
Supermen, with their special powers, 
would not^long be able to hold out 
against it. 

He said as much to Medians, and was 
not surprised to find her dissenting vig- 
orously. “We can defend ourselves,” she 
asserted firmly. “We have been forced to 
learn how.” 

“You’re trying to do the impossible. 
You not only have the disadvantage, 
when you’re not drugged, of being so 
much slower. You’re even outnumbered, 
with incredibly high odds against you. 
You can’t possibly have more than a few 
thousand in your colonies on Ganymede, 
while Earth and Mars and Venus togeth- 
er have a population of ten billion,” 

“You don’t know how to calculate 
odds,” she retorted, her eyes flashing. 
“We are willing to fight for our side. But 
are those ten billion that you talk about 
so glibly willing to sacrifice themselves 
for no good reason, to kill people who 
have never harmed them ?” 

“They don’t believe that you’ve never 
harmed them. Or they won’t when they 
learn about you. To them you’ll seem 
dangerous, hostile — ” 

l\/fEDLANA laughed shortly. “We or- 
ganized not because we were dan- 
gerous, but because we were in danger. 
In the early days, the different individu- 
als of our group developed so slowly that 
they were mistaken for feeble-minded 
and put into institutions. That had one 
fortunate result, for most of the institu- 
tions were understaffed, and my people 
were able to develop without too much 
interference, and eventually to get to- 
gether in their own defense. Jt wasn’t 
easy in those days, but once a start was 
made, there was no trouble at all in car- 
rying on.” 

Correll thought of the difficulty these 
slow-moving people must have had in 
seeking each other out, making plans, 
carrying them cut. That they had ever 
been able to organize at all now seemed 



to him like a miracle. 

Medlana went on. “After a time, 
moreover, we began to learn the advan- 
tages we had. One of our decades encom- 
passed five of your ordinary genera- 
tions. Things happened so rapidly in 
front of our eyes that we couldn't forget 
the lessons they taught us. We couldn’t 
help developing a long-range view. For 
instance, we saw that we were only ex- 
treme cases of variations in ordinary 
human beings. Ordinary people not only 
live for different lengths of time, they 
live at different rates. By your own 
standards, some people race fiercely 
through life, and are burnt out in a brief 
period, and others just plod through it. 
We soon found that even within the lim- 
its of our own small group, the rate of 
living varied. Some of us moved at one- 
ninth the ordinary rate of speed, others 
at one-eleventh. Under the influence of 
the accelerating drug, taken in a definite 
amount, under standard conditions, 
some of us move at what you would con- 
sider normal speed, others even more 
rapidly than normal.” 

“What good did it do you to know 
that?” 

“We developed what you might call a 
sense of history. We began to trace de- 
velopments and extrapolate them into 
the future. In a way then, you might say 
that some of us are prophets. If some 
people could move more rapidly than 
normal, we realized that eventually indi- 
viduals were sure to be produced who 
would be as extremely developed in that 
direction as we were in the opposite di- 
rection. We foresaw the coming into be- 
ing of the R group, your so-called “Su- 
permen.” We knew that we wouldn’t be 
able to stop them from organ izing— nor 
did we want to do so. We were far too 
busy protecting ourselves. But we could 
take steps to prevent them from harm- 
ing us greatly.” 

“Nevertheless, sooner or later, you’ll 
be helpless before them.” 

She said impatiently, “You don’t un- 
derstand their weakness. Paradoxically, 
it lies in their strength — in their being 
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so much faster, and therefore apparent- 
ly so much superior to the normal. Peo- 
ple used to regard us as feeble minded 
because of our slowness, they used to 
have contempt for us. But your govern- 
ment never had contempt for the R 
group. It feared them, and it still does. 
It fears the speed at which they act, the 
speed at which they can multiply. It 
can’t leave their colonies alone, for fear 
they’ll increase. It must take steps 
against them before it moves seriously 
against us.” 

“Nevertheless, if the R group also 
moves against you—” 

“We have had few clashes, and those 
few mainly in struggles over materiel 
which we were both attempting to ob- 
tain from the government.” 

“A better word would be, ‘steal.’ ” 

“For them perhaps,.but not for us. We 
always offered value in exchange. But 
that is beside the point. The fact is, as 
you know, that they haven’t won all 
those struggles, not by any means. * 

“The long-range view which our slow- 
ness has forced on us, they find impossi- 
ble to acquire.' They live through ten of 
their generations in one of yours, in a 
tenth of ours. They learn to live for the 
moment, counting on their speed and 
their ability to increase rapidly to keep 
them safe. 

“Because of this overconfidence in 
their Own abilities, they themselves have 
done comparatively little research, ex- 
cept on rapid-growing food, as you saw 
when you were held prisoner by them. 
They count instead on kidnapping scien- 
tists, and inducing their victims to work 
for them. And scientists, like most other 
people, don’t work their best in captiv- 
ity. 

“Because of their high opinion of 
themselves, they’ve never developed use- 
ful robots. Naturally, the’ first robots of 
any type tend to be crude and full of 
faults. Our own robots were bad enough. 
But they moved rapidly compared to us 
— and this advantage was important 
enough for us to spend time and energy 
on them, and develop them to their pres- 



ent state. The R group felt so superior to 
any robots that they neglected them." 

“All the same, the one advantage that 
they can multiply rapidly is impossible 
for you to overcome.” 

“You’re incorrigible,” she told him. 
“Don’t you realize that robots too can 
multiply themselves rapidly? Even more 
rapidly ; We’re setting up a new robot 
factory right now.. When it’s complete, 
our robot population will grow by leaps 
and bounds. It null remake Ganymede, 
and leave us invulnerable to any attack 
that is likely to be launched against us,” 

S HE had built up a picture of her group 
as unconquerable because of its very 
weakness, and despite himself, Correll 
felt impressed. He agreed, at least, that 
her people would be difficult to conquer. 
But it was with mixed feelings that he 
viewed that fact. “According to Arwon,” 
he said thoughtfully, “you are an elect 
group, superior in morals and other high 
qualities to common humans.” 

“Don’t take Arwon too seriously. 
Some of us feel that way because oppres- 
sion has forced us to have a low opinion 
of the average human being. But that 
feeling will pass once we’ve built up our 
base on Ganymede. Arwon, especially, 
seems to regard himself as a patriarch. 
But he has reason for doing so. After 
all. he’s nearly three hundred years old.” 
“Not so much older than you.” 

“No,” she laughed. “Still, I don’t feel 
like a patriarch. Nor a matriarch, for 
that matter. In fact — ” 

He came closer. “In fact, I can’t get 
myself to think of you as old enough to 
be my many-times-great-grandmother!” 
“Have you tried?" 

“Often. The trouble is that you don’t 
look the part.” 

“Tell me how I look," she said dream- 
ily. “The unfortunate part about having 
a lofty moral attitude, such as Arwon 
has, is that you never tell a girl the 
things she would like to hear. And even 
an ancient, many-times-great-grand- 
mother occasionally resents not being 
flattered.” 
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“I shall try to remedy that deficiency,” 
came a harsh voice. Correll looked up 
startled, to see Arwon in the doorway. 
He had *orgotten that he and Medlana 
were not alone in the ship. “At present, 
Medlana,” went on the intruder, “the 
Captain wants to discuss with you the 
report you’re to make to the Council on 
landing.” 

She smiled at him, saying, “Thank you 
for coming in person to tell me about it, 
Arwon. Will you please entertain Mr. 
Cprrell while I’m gone. Give him a little 
of the benefit of your superior wisdom.” 

She slipped out, leaving the two men 
staring at each other in embarrassed 
hostility. Arwon cleared his throat, and 
it occurred to Correll that the man was 
making a special effort to be cordial. He 
might have been stuffy, but there was 
nothing villainous about him. And the 
one thing you couldn’t blame a man for, 
thought Correll, was showing jealousy 
when it seemed to him that some one 
else was trying to take away his girl. 

Only, he reminded himself, Medlana 
hadn’t said that she was his girl. 

Arwon said heavily, “Do you play 
chess, Correll?” 

“Chess? I’ve never had time to learn 
the game.” 

“We do not usually play games,” the 
other admitted. “But chess has come 
down through history as an important 
means for the development of a feeling 
for strategy. And as we have been forced’ 
to fight continually against great odds, it 
has acquired a certain popularity among 
us.” 

“Of course,” said Correll. “It wouldn’t 
hurt me to know strategy too. I’ll be glad 
to learn it. Unless you have something 
more important for me to do until we 
land.” 

“There is nothing else for you to do. 
But let me explain about the game. It is 
played both mentally and with a board 
and pieces. As a beginner, you had bet- 
ter start with the board and pieces. 
Here, there is a set in this cupboard. 
This is how you arrange the men.” 

Correll watched and listened. 
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“This piece is the king. This is a 
bishop, this a knight.” 

Only once did he ask a question. “Are 
you allowed to sweep any of the pieces 
off the board with your beard ?” 

“No,” snapped Arwon. 

“Then I won’t bother to grow one.” 

Arwon looked at him sharply, and 
went on explaining. When Correll 
thought he had the idea, they began a 
game. 

The effect of' the decelerating drug 
had been gradually wearing off Correll. 
Now it was gone entirely. Between one 
move of the slow-moving Arwon’s and 
the next there was at least half an hour. 

The difference in metabolism put him 
at a strategic disadvantage, thought Cor- 
rell. No man could wait that long and 
keep his attention on the game. In the 
same way, fche difference in metabolism 
gave Arwon an advantage with Medlana. 
Correll thought about her while he wait- 
ed for his opponent to make the next 
move, but the only conclusion to which 
he could come was that he had better put 
her out of his mind. And that was a con- 
clusion which he would not accept. 

He lost the game, of course. But there 
were always ways of snatching victory 
from defeat, and this time he found one 
of those ways. During the nine hours 
that the game lasted, he had a fine nap, 
waking up only when he had to make a 
move, and doing that while only half 
conscious. 

He was losing again a few days later 
when the ship spiraled down to make a 
landing on Ganymede. During the inter- 
val, he had reached the conclusion that 
despite all the appearance of attempt 
at cordiality, Arwon liked him no better 
than before. 

Then they landed, and in the excite- 
ment of the new world, he forgot his 
bearded rival. 

IX 

T 

j*L HE atmosphere was chill and thin, 
but breathable, not much worse than 
that of his native Mars. But Ganymede, 
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at least that part of it that ! he could see, 
was not in the least like Mars. Beyond 
the built-up spaceport at which they 
had landed, he could see range after 
range of hills stretching into the dis- 
tance, rough and jagged as those of 
Earth's Moon. No smooth stretches of 
flat land broken up by canals or by the 
endless modern villages that dotted the 
once red planet’s surface. 

Here was only a rocky desert, a moun- 
tainous silicate wilderness where men 
penetrated only with the greatest of cau- 
tion. The sun was cold and shrunken, 
giving only a tenth the heat and light 
that it gave to Mars, a little more than a 




thirtieth of what it so freely offered 
Earth. And the frosty air, thin as it 
was, whipped him like an icy lash. 

Up above, blotting out a great portion 
of the half dark sky, sailed the tremend- 
ous bulk of Jupiter, its enormous disk 
bulging at the equator as if some galac- 
tic giant had brought his fists down 
upon its poles and squashed them to- 
gether. 

It was hard to take his eyes from the 
fantastically huge mass in the sky, hard 
to shake off the feeling that out of sheer 
evil spite that tremendous bulk might 
suddenly decide to drop down upon them 
and blot out the puny creatures who 



dared to infest the surface of its satel- 
lite. He forced himself to shake the 
ominous feeling off. This was the inter- 
planetary age. when superstition was 
dead. The age when an understanding 
of science was as natural as an under- 
standing of how to breathe. People no 
longer had a right to experience such 
fears. 

He stood near the ship from which he 
had descended, waiting for Medlana to 
receive, certain final instructions and 
join him. When Medlana finally ap- 
peared, she moved at a pace that ex- 
ceeded his own. She had evidently made 
use of the accelerating drug. 

“You’ve been looking around?’’ 
“Around, and up. I’ve been trying to 
see everything at once, but there’s too 
much to take in. Are you sure that Ju- 
piter isn’t going to fall down on us?” 
She laughed at him. “I’m sure it 
won’t, but I don’t blame you for won- 
dering. We all feel the same way when 
we first come here. Especially when it 
rises in a dim light from over those 
mountains, and it seems to be racing 
directly at us. But it hasn’t fallen yet.” 
“Will you guide me through the city? 
Or is no guide necessary?” 

“You had better not go alone. The 
fact that you don’t have a beard will 
give you away, and you might receive 
some unwelcome automatic attention 
from some of the robots.” 

It was his turn to laugh. “So they 
can be fooled by beards.” 

“Not so easily as you think. The 
beard must be of the right texture, the 
proper chemical composition, and so 
on. It can’t be readily faked.” 

She shivered slightly, and he said, 
“It is cold.” 

“We have some radiant heat from the 
ground beneath, but in my present state 
of acceleration, it isn’t enough. And I 
find it hard to breathe. Wait here, and 
I’ll get some insulated clothes for both 
of us.” 

She went into a small building not far 
from the ship, and in a few moments 
she returned with modified spacesuits 
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for both of them. They were not air 
tight, Correll noted, but they were easier 
to put on than regulation space clothes, 
and sufficiently warm to keep out the 
chill of Ganymede’s air, and they con- 
tained small light oxygen tanks and 
breathing masks. 

He thanked her, and said, “Under 
ordinary conditions, I take it, you don’t 
mind the low temperature and the low 
oxygen content.” 

“Not at all. In our unaccelerated con- 
dition, we're well adapted to life here.” 
She asked, “Would you want to ride 
through the city, or walk?” 

“Walk, of course. I haven’t had -a 
chance to stretch my legs since — ” 

“Since you tracked me down at that 
hospital." 

“Yes, it seems a century ago, by your 
standards or mine. At any rate, I’ll 
walk. The gravity here is so low that 
there’s little effort involved.” 

lyHEY set off toward the city. On the 
one side of the spaceport, the sharp, 
threatening mountains, on the other the 
single city, to call it by a flattering 
name, that had been built on Ganymede. 
The layout was as simple as that. 

There were no tall buildings, no care- 
fully landscaped streets and squares and 
plots of grass. There had been no time 
for that. The buildings were low, evi- 
dently constructed of rapidrsetting plas- 
tic. They stretched in every direction, 
and came to an abrupt end little more 
than half a mile away from the space- 
port. Where they ended, once more the 
sharp rocky hills began, rising higher 
and higher as they faded into the dis- 
tance. 

“Not a sight to please an artist or 
architect,” admitted Medlana. “We 
were working under pressure when we 
built the town. But the houses are com- 
fortable within. And we intend to make 
a great many improvements later, once 
we have our automatic robot factory 
working efficiently.” 

As they approached the rows of build- 
ings, Correll became aware of the people. 



They were all unaccelerated. Men and 
women both, they moved, in ordinary 
light clothes, at the same slow pace as 
the others of their kind, falling forward 
like frozen statues which had been 
thawed out so slightly that they were 
not yet sure they were alive. On Earth 
such motion bad seemed outlandish, 
pathological. Here, in the cold dim day- 
light and the weak gravity of Ganymede, 
it seemed somehow natural. In such 
gray surroundings, these people were 
at home. It was he himself, with his 
jarringly rapid gait and speech, who 
was unnatural and out of place. 

He saw only one or two robots. They 
caught sight of him before he noticed 
them, and he observed that they turned 
to him to scan him rapidly, before they 
moved on. Medlana gave them a sign 
that there was nothing wrong, and they 
disappeared into the low buildings. 

“You can understand now why Gany- 
mede hasn’t been colonized by ordinary 
human beings,” she said. 

TIE NODDED. “We’d have to spend 
-*-■* so much time bringing in supplies 
to fight the cold and the dark that we 
wouldn’t have much time to get a great 
deal of work done.” He stared at the 
modified spacesuit he wore. “This isn’t 
bad, but it’s a clumsy outfit to work in.” 

“We’re adapted to life on cold, dark 
worlds, just as the R group is adapted 
to life on hot, well-lighted worlds. That’s 
why I think they’ve established their 
main base on Venus. But they’ve been 
content to take Venus as they found it. 
We’re not so complacent. We have no 
intention of leaving Ganymede as we 
found it. We knew very definitely what 
changes we intend to make. 

“For one thing, we’re going to build 
solar reflectors that will help us to use 
some of the sunlight, weak as it is, that 
is now going to waste. That will in- 
crease our energy reserves. Moreover, 
the air is too thin, even for many of our 
purposes, so we intend to introduce some 
of those ferriphilic bacteria that your 
own people have used so effectively on 
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Mars, to release the oxygen from the 
iron rust in the soil, and raise the oxy- 
gen content slightly. We’re going to 
spread the use of specially acclimated 
food plants.” 

“You have it all planned,” said Cor- 
rell, with almost grudging respect. “And 
I suppose that you’ll soon be starting to 
mine for metals — ” 

“Soon? We began long ago, on the 
very day we set up our first buildings. 
Where do you suppose we obtained those 
ores we wanted to exchange with you 
for supplies, if not here? We’ve found 
minerals that Earth and Mars have 
never seen.” 

“As I’m willing to agree, you’ve done 
well, and you have great plans. But 
what makes you think that your plans 
will be permitted to be carried out?” 

“I’d like to know what would stop us !” 
she flared. 

“The governments of Earth and Mars 
and Venus, for one thing, the govern- 
ments of ordinary people who see in you 
a threat, unjustified if you will, but none 
the less a threat to their own existence. 
Pappas and his R group for another 
thing, because they regard themselves 
as superior and you as freaks who hap- 
pen to stand in their way.” 

“We’ve gone through all that before,” 
she said curtly. 

“Often enough. I’m still uncon- 
vinced.” 

“How do you imagine that the R 
group will get here, across more than 
four hundred million miles of space? 
They use food and air at a hundred 
times our rate.” 

“They’re no more stupid than you 
are,” persisted Correll. “They’ll grow 
food on their ships — fast-growing vege- 
tables, plus algae for protein. They’ll 
recirculate the air more rapidly. It will 
mean a slightly greater expenditure of 
reserve fuel, but they’ll manage. Sooner 
or later, they’ll manage.” 

“Let us assume that they can get here. 
What then?” she demanded. “Can you 
see them living at this low temperature? 
Wherever they go, their food and air 



problems go with them. And on a satel- 
lite as large as this is, those problems 
canlt be solved as simply as on a ship 
of limited size. No, you have unneces- 
sary fears. They'll never — ” 

A man ran out of one of the low 
houses. He was bearded, like all the 
other men except Correll, but he ran as 
no man had ever before run on Gany- 
mede. He streaked through the streets, 
threading his way through. the almost 
motionless statues, at a pace that dazzled 
Correll’s eyes. Behind him, attracted 
by his very speed, came two robots. 

The man reached the end of the row 
of houses without stopping. He sped up 
the side of a hill and disappeared over 
its top. The robots followed. 

Medlana's face was pale as she and 
Correll exchanged glances. Correll re- 
peated ironically, “Never?” 

“We don’t know what happened yet,” 
she replied. 

r FHERE was a short, agonizing wait. 
* Arwon and the Captain, along with 
two other sober-looking men, came to- 
ward them, all at a rapid pace. They 
must have heard what had happened, 
thought Correll, and must be anxious 
to find out more, else they would not all 
have used the accelerating drug. 

Arwon said, “The robots reported as 
they followed. He cannot escape.” 

The robots reappeared over a hilltop. 
One of them was carrying the body of 
the man who had run. Correll and the 
others moved toward the robots. 

As they approached, the robot carry- 
ing the body spoke. His voice was in- 
congruously high, a piercing tenor that 
was almost feminine. The pitch had 
been adjusted, thought Correll, for 
maximum carrying power and clarity. 
The robot said, “We did not stop him. 
He came to a stop himself. He fell.” 
The man was not dead, but uncon- 
scious. Correll could see the rapid rise 
and fall of his chest as his lungs sought 
to devour more of the thin insubstantial 
air- of Ganymede. 

The Captain had turned pale at sight 
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of him, “One of our crew members,” 
he muttered. Correll wondered how he 
could tell one bearded crewman from 
another. Probably just a matter of prac- 
tice. “I could have sworn he was one 
of ours. I had no suspicion.” 

"He didn’t eat or breathe more rapid- 
ly than normal ?” asked Medlana. 

“I didn’t notice anything of the kind. 
I remember that I used him for special 
emergency jobs — in fact, he volun- 
teered.” 

“He made no attempts at sabotage?” 
demanded Arwon. 

“None. He did everything as he 
should.” 

“Emergency jobs are handled under 
the action of the accelerating drug,” 
pointed out Medlana. "That made his 
attempt at masquerade easier.” 

The Captain nodded. “And once he 
was under the action of the drug it was 
difficult to tell exactly how rapidly he 
was moving. Unless we had timed him, 
we couldn’t be sure whether it was ten 
or twenty times our normal rate, or even 
faster.” 

One of the other men, evidently a doc- 
tor, had knelt down and injected some- 
thing into the unconscious man’s veins. 
The man stirred, and groaned feebly, but 
did not open his eyes. 

“I’m afraid we’re too late," comment- 
ed the doctor regretfully. 

They waited, but consciousness did 
not return. Fifteen minutes later, he 
was dead. The robots carried his body 
away. 

Arwon said heavily, "This means that 
in future we must take account of the 
possibility of spies.” 

“And of invasion," added the Captain, 
sunk deep in gloom. 

Medlana shook her head slowly. A 
beautiful girl, but a stubborn one, 
thought Correll. She said, “I’ll admit 
that there are dangers we have over- 
looked. But once he got here, he didn’t 
last long. In a way, this efitire incident 
is reassuring. Whatever x mistakes we 
make, at least we can be certain that 
the climate of Ganymede isn’t very suit- 
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able for the members of the R group.” 

“Just as you were certain that none 
of them could get here at all,” observed 
Correll. “Personally, I think you’ve been 
suffering from a heavy attack of over- 
confidence.” 

The others nodded solemnly, sobered 
by the shattering of their illusions. 

X 

HEN Correll saw Medlana again, 
two days later, he himself was under 
the influence of the decelerating drug, 
while she was undrugged. He was be- 
ginning to find it a frustrating experi- 
ence to associate with people who lived 
on so different a time scale, and as an 
outsider among them he had begun to 
experience some of the tensions which 
they themselves must have felt on Earth. 

But in Medlana’s presence, mudi of 
the tension disappeared. In talking to 
her, he tried to forget, for as long as he 
could, that they belonged to different 
human types, and he could think only 
that this was the beautiful girl with 
whom he had fallen in love. 

She herself, however, usually pre- 
ferred to speak of subjects less likely to 
be charged with emotion. That was why, 
he supposed, she took him to see what 
she proudly referred to as a hospital. 
This was another low building, some- 
what longer and wider than most of the 
others. Inside it were two main divi- 
sions, with some two dozen beds in each. 
One of the divisions, or wards, contained 
patients who had suffered more or less 
ordinary illnesses or accidents, and in 
this he was little interested. But the 
other division contained ten patients 
in a comatose condition. 

She was surprised to find him shaken 
at the sight of them. About the patients 
themselves there, seemed to be nothing 
shocking. They lay there in their beds, 
each with the intravenous feeding ap- 
paratus operating or ready at the side 
of the bed, their faces as completely re- 
laxed as if in sleep. Or in death. 

She asked gently, “Is there something 
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wrong? I didn’t think you were so sen- 
sitive — ” 

“I’m not. But this — ” he gestured 
toward the wing of the hospital “ — this 
reminds me of my mother. She’s been 
in a coma for more than eight years.” 
Her voice was soft. “And they can do 
nothing for her? No, I needn’t ask, for 
I know they can’t.” She came closer to 
him in apology. “I’m sorry I brought 
you here.” 

He shook Ms head. “It's all right. It 
was just the momentary shock. I hadn’t 
been thinking of her, and this suddenly 
reminded me. So you’re looking for a 
cure too?” 

“We may be closer to one than your 
Martian doctors, with all their advan- 
tages in equipment. We’re looking 
harder. In fact, we think that we have 
actually cured one patient, although we 
couldn’t repeat the cure with any of the 
others.” 

“What do you think causes the trou- 
ble? Cases of what have been called 
‘sleeping sickness’ have been known 
for centuries, millenia — ” 

“None like this,” she said thought- 
fully. “The ordinary types of sleeping 
sickness involve a paralysis or inhibition 
of certain parts of the brain. The symp- 
toms are loss of consciousness, along 
with the slightly lower metabolism that 
accompanies a decrease in activity. This 
form here is primarily a metabolism dis- 
order. That’s why we're so interested. 
If we get to the root of the disease, we 
expect to produce not only a cure for 
this type of coma, but new accelerant 
and decelerant drugs as well.” 

“That’s a big ‘if.’ ” 

“We think we know some of the an- 
swers now. If the entire metabolism 
is speeded up or slowed down, all of the 
important parts of it at about the same 
overall rate, we simply have people who 
act and react faster or more slowly than 
usual. If the change is sufficient, we 
have new types of human beings. But 
if there is too great a difference in me- 
tabolic rate between different parts of 
the body, as in cases of thyroid or other 



common hormone disorders, we have 
serious illness. We are convinced that 
these eases of coma are due to such 
severe disharmonies in the metabolism." 

“Let’s take a specific case,” he said. 
“The men of your group have luxuriant 
beards, if I am to believe Arwon, be- 
cause their hair grows at about the nor- 
mal rate, while the rest of their meta- 
bolism ris slowed down. That doesn’t 
result in any shock.” 

“The rate of growth of hair is not 
very important for the functioning of 
the body. But if the heart metabolism 
is slowed down to one-tenth, while that 
of the lungs is the same as before, there 
is trouble. If the trouble comes during 
the early part of life, when the organs 
are growing, death is liable to ensue 
rapidly. If it comes later, you’re liable 
to have what the doctors know as ‘dis- 
function,’ along with other unpleasant 
consequences.” 

“And what do you think causes all 
this? 

“We can’t prove it, but we believe the 
cause is related to the tremendous 
strains of interplanetary travel. The 
passage through seemingly gravityless 
space, and the adjustment of living on 
planets of lower gravity is part of it. 
And when you combine that sort of 
strain with the wide variations of tem- 
perature, cosmic radiation, gas content 
of the atmosphere, composition of food 
grown under different conditions, and 
so on, you have all sorts of possibilities 
that will cause hormone changes in the 
human body. We find that all our cases 
have either developed on Mars, or to a 
lesser extent on Venus, or in people who 
have lived for a long period of time on 
Mars or Venus, and then moved to an- 
other planet.” 

TIE STOOD there silently, thinking 
over not so much the actual words 
she had used as the meaning that lay 
behind them. For the first time, it 
seemed to him, there was a possibility 
that his mother might be cured. For the 
first time there was hope that she might 
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once more become a living being, awake 
and enjoying life. For the first time in 
many years she would be ableto look at 
him and know him for her son. 

He said huskily, "If you could put to- 
gether what you know with what they’ve 
found out on Mars, plus what the R 
group has learned, you might have a 
cure right now.” 

“Possibly,” she admitted, “Unfortun- 
ately, that can’t be done right now. And 
as for the R group — I don’t think that 
they have much information of this 
kind.” 

“You underestimate them; you con- 
sistently underestimate them. If they 
could smuggle a spy here, under circum- 
stances so difficult for them, they must 
know more than you supposed. They 
probably have your accelerating and de- 
celerating drugs.” 

She thought that over. "I'm afraid 
they may have,” she admitted. “I’ll ad- 
mit too that the presence of their spy 
came as a shock. We had no reason to 
suspect him — and we still don’t know 
how he was placed among us. We’ve 
traced his history back some distance, 
and so far as we have been able to learn, 
it seems absolutely unquestionable. 
Either he’s been incredibly skillful in 
disguising his trail, or we need new in- 
vestigators. In any case, I find it im- 
possible to believe that 'he could have 
carried out his pose as one of us for 
three years. 

"They may have better, longer-acting 
drugs, with less toxicity than yours.” 

"Perhaps, At any rate, the man came 
from Earth, and we’re trying to trace 
his activities there. Unfortunately, with 
the Earth government aroused, it isn’t 
so easy to work there as it was formerly. 
We’ve had to move our retreats to new 
locations, including the one you visited, 
and there has been considerable disor- 
ganization. It won’t be long, however, 
before we adjust to the new situation.” 

“And the R group ?” 

“They’re on the run too. Their colony 
on Venus was too accessible, and has 
been smashed. And they have no such 



retreat as ours on Ganymede to serve 
as a permanent base.” She sighed. “It’s 
a sad thing, isn’t it, to be fighting with 
each other simply because of differences 
in metabolism? Let’s forget about it. 
Do you want to see one of our mines?” 
Without waiting for him, she led him 
away. They wore their modified space- 
suits as before, but at their present low- 
ered speed there was no need to use 
their oxygen tanks, and Correll, despite 
the chill of the thin air he breathed, felt 
alert and well. 

O VERHEAD, as he looked up through 
decelerated eyes, the great bulk of 
Jupiter was visibly crawling across the 
sky, while almost half a dozen of its 
other satellites swarmed around it. The 
mines were an hour’s walk away — al- 
though if would take them ten hours 
at a decelerated pace. That was time 
enough for Jupiter to make a complete 
revolution, but he wouldn’t see both 
sides of the planet, for before it turned 
completely it would have set, to rise 
again much later. 

They walked rapidly— rapidly for de- 
celerated individuals, Correll had to re- 
mind himself — exultant in the lightness 
of their bodies. Medlana pointed out 
the features of the landscape as they 
went along. There were so many peaks, 
that at first Correll thought it would 
be impossible to tell one from another. 
But after a time he did notice that the 
one they used as a guide was to the left 
of a group of three which rose higher 
than all the others in their immediate 
neighborhood. The shadows ebbed and 
flowed around them like living things 
as the mother planet and its satellites 
raced ahead, but there was no sign of 
more organic life. No planets of any 
kind, no trees or grass to cover the 
rocks and lend variety to the landscape. 

He asked Medlana about it, and she 
shook her head. “There are no native 
wild animals on Ganymede. We have 
grown a few plants on a few slopes, but 
they have a difficult time of it in the dim 
sunlight.” 
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“It’s a sad-looking satellite. It looks 
like the victim of a great catastrophe.” 
“Eventually we'll change its appear- 
ance,” she said confidently. “We have 
our imported food plants at the colony 
itself. And once we’re sure of our own 
safety, we’ll introduce the best-adapted 
plants and animals from other planets 
and turn Ganymede into a garden.” 
From ahead of them, sounding clearly 
through the thin air, there soon came 
the steady buzz of mining drills. But it 
was not until they had passed the next 
peak that he saw the entrance to the 
mine. 

The shaft was sunk at an angle into 
the side of the mountain, and it ran 
down a hundred feet before twisting off. 
As Medlana led the way into it, he noted 
that there were no such things as tim- 
bers to shore up the roof. In the new 
world of Ganymede, wood was a rare 
and expensive material. It had to be 
imported across hundreds of millions 
of miles of interplanetary space, and 
was hardly worth the trouble. Here it 
wasn’t needed at all. In the cold light 
of the torch that Medlana held up, the 
roof and sides of the shaft sparkled like 
gems. He noted that everywhere there 
was a lining of a glassy semi-transpar- 
ent material. 

“We simply fuse and vitrify the rock 
as we dig,” Medlana pointed out. From 
ahead of them came the burr of the 
drills, ever louder and louder. Soon they 
were at the mine itself. i 
The digging was completely automatic 
and electronic. Not even, man-like ro- 
bots seemed to be needed to direct it. 
Drills with new carbide tips, far harder 
and more efficient than the ancient dia- 
mond points, cut into the solid rock as if 
it were butter, and as the rock frag- 
ments were broken off, they were pulled 
into a conveyor stream of high-pressure 
air and moved along the tunnel. 

“The shaft has an exit on the other 
side of the hill,” explained Medlana. 
“The ore is refined there." 

“Does the refining plant have any- 
thing more to show than there is here?” 



he demanded. 

She laughed. “You can see the final 
product — gleaming bricks of metal, 
purified and stamped with the isotope 
number. But there are no flames, no 
lights. The process is entirely electro- 
magnetic, instead of chemical in the 
usual sense, and the metal ions are sepa- 
rated without making a striking dis- 
play.” 

“I thought that you had a use for 
robots here.” 

“We do. They’re the overseers. If 
anything goes wrong with the automatic 
mining machinery, they make repairs." 

“Suppose something goes wrong with 
the robots themselves?” 

“That doesn’t happen very often. But 
if it does, they emit an automatic radio 
distress signal, and we send help at 
once." 

“This is too efficient a process,” he 
muttered. “And the more efficient, the 
less interesting.” 

A/TEDLANA seemed slow in answering. 
■LyI As he looked up at her, it seemed to 
him that her features were congealing, 
almost as if into a mask. And then the 
truth struck him. She herself wasn't 
changing, but he was. The decelerating 
drug had suddenly worn off. He was 
back to normal now, and without an 
additional supply of the drug, he would 
stay that way. 

Medlana was saying something in rff- 
ply to his own remark, but the sounds 
came so slowly that it was impossible 
for him to keep track of what they 
meant. Once more the barrier of their 
difference was between them. 

The buzz of the drilling came at the 
same pitch as before. That was interest- 
ing, he thought. Evidently, the sound- 
receptors in the ears were not directly 
affected by the change in metabolism, 
at least for sounds of medium range. 
Otherwise, the apparent pitch would 
have been raised ten octaves to corre- 
spond to his own accelerated metabol- 
ism, and the sound would have been 
entirely beyond the range of his hearing. 
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Another sound came unexpectedly to 
him. a tearing, rending sound, sharp as 
the edge of a knife-blade. He looked up. 
The ceiling of vitrified rock had cracked 
suddenly, and before his eyes the crack 
spread. Directly over him a piece of 
rock fell, and he leaped back to escape 
it. The crackling sounds deepened, be- 
came more sullen. With a threatening 
roar, an entire section of the roof caved 
in. Some of the rocks bruised his shoul- 
der. and one scraped his face. 

“Medlana!” he cried. 

The tunnel between them was blocked. 
The rockfall had come so quickly that 
at her lower rate of speed she had been 
unable to make for safety. Yell as loud 
as he could, she. couldn’t hear him. 

Frantic with fear for her, he turned 
on his radio set, a tiny version of the 
ancient walkie-talkie. “Medlana. can 
you hear me? Don’t give up — I’ll get 
to you!” 

The rockfall had stopped. He ripped 
at the fallen pieces and tossed them be- 
hind him down the tunnel. Enormous 
boulders that he would never have been 
able to lift on Earth, he grasped and 
threw behind him with one hand on Ga- 
nymede. As he worked feverishly, he 
thought, “If I could only get those ro- 
bots to help!” 

But the robots knew of nothing wrong. 
In the section of the tunnel ahead of 
him, the drilling went on, and un above, 
the mined ore was being electronically 
refined. The robots had not been alerted 
to pay any attention to an alarm that did 
not involve cessation of mining opera- 
tions. They had their own job to do, 
and they continued to do it. 

As he tossed the barrage of rocks be- 
hind him, he felt a catch in his throat, 
and had a fit of choking. At his present 
pace, the thinness of the Ganymede air 
constricted his chest, made it impossible 
for him to breathe. He turned on the 
oxygen of his tank, took a deep, gasping 
breath of relief, and worked on. 

W/HILE he worked he had been keep- 
" ing his ears alert for any reply from 
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Medlana. Now, as the sound of some 
one’s labored breathing came to him. his 
heart seemed to leap for joy. Then a 
sound — the syllable long drawn out, but 
capable of meaning only one thing — 
“Help!” Only, somehow, it did not seem 
like Medlana’s voice. It was too harsh, 
too deep— 

It struck him then. It wasn’t her voice 
at all. He had accidentally tuned in on 
someone from the colony itself. “Help 
— ” came the plea a 'min. Then a long 
hissing sound — “SDy!” 

He turned off the radio. Whatever 
else was happening, he had to free Med- 
lana. 

Only a few seconds later he caught 
sight of her through the gap he had 
made in the rockslide. and at that he 
redoubled his efforts. She was lying on 
the ground, apparently motionless. 

When he had cleared away the last 
few rocks that blocked his path, and he 
caught his first clear glimpse of her. he 
stood in horror. A gray rock lay across 
her back. If it had fallen directly across 
her, if her back was broken — 

And then the hair stood up on the back 
of his neck, for the rock had moved. It 
had inched forward over Medlana’s body 
like an incredibly sluggish snail. It was 
not a rock at all. it was alive! 

There had seemed to be no need for 
hand weapons, and like everyone else 
here, he was unarmed. 

He kicked viciously at the gray mass, 
and felt a pain in his toe. If the thing 
weren’t inanimate rock, at least it was 
just as hard. He kicked at it again, and 
rolled it down the tunnel, toward where 
the automatic drills followed the vein 
of ore. 

Apparently the thing was full of 
metal. Two drills at the end of long 
metal arms left the vein of rock and 
converged upon it. He heard the buzz 
of contact, and a second later the thing 
shattered into a dozen pieces, while the 
drills returned to the original vein. 

Gently he picked up Medlana and car- 
ried her down the tunnel. In the open 
air once more, he set her down carefully. 
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It was hard to tell whether she was 
breathing or not, but as he watched, 
she opened her eyes with that incredible 
slowness of her group, and he almost 
sobbed with relief. 

Medlana’s hand moved slowly to a 
pocket of her spacesuit, then to her 
mouth. A second later, she sat up. 
“The accelerating drug?” he asked. 
She nodded. “We always keep some 
on hand for emergencies. But this emer- 
gency came so quickly I had no chance 
to act.” 

“Are you hurt?” 

She seemed to consider. “I feel bruis- 
ed. But I think that my suit protected 
me to some extent.” 

‘Til have to get you back to the colony. 
It’s lucky that Ganymede gravity is so 
low, because I think I’ll have to carry 
you.” 

“Oh, no, I can walk.** 

But when she stood up, she almost 
fell, and he was glad to take her in his 
arms. Once he kissed her. 

“You’re taking unfair advantage of 
me,” she said. “You know I’m in no 
position to resist.” 

“That's a good reason.” 

“What caused that rockfall?” 

“Why change the subject?” he de- 
manded. 

“Because I want you to keep your eyes 
on where you’re going.” She said, “Rock- 
falls have taken place on several occa- 
sions, although never before when there 
were people around to be hurt. I see no 
reason for those vitrified ceilings to col- 
lapse.” 

“I can think of one.” He told her of 
the sluggsh creature he had seen, and 
as she shuddered, he added, “The thing 
seems to be made of metal silicates, and 
to be little more animate than the rocks 
among which it lives. It was probably 
walled in above the ceiling, and made an 
effort to get out.” 

“And we thought there were no living 
creatures native to Ganymede.” 

“You might call this half-living.” 

“It half-killed me. I couldn't breathe. 
If I had been inhaling the air at the ordi- 



nary metabolic rate, I’d have suffocated 
before you could reach me.” 

“I tried to talk to you by radio — and 
incidentally, I received another call for 
help.” 

He told her of the words which he had 
overheard, and her face clouded. “An- 
other spy. And we thought they couldn’t 
possibly reach us.” 

“It may be a false alarm.” 

“I hope so.” Correll staggered, and she 
said, “Even on Ganymede, I’m not so 
easy to carry over such rugged rocks. I 
think you had better put me down. I feel 
well enough to walk now, and we’ll make 
better time that way.” 

He kissed her once more, then set her 
down. She had difficulty keeping her 
balance at first, but he supported her 
with his arm across her shoulder, and 
soon she was walking steadily. 

Less than an hour later, they arrived 
at the colony to find Arwon and his 
group in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. 

XI 

]^®EDLANA!” cried Arwon. “Where 
have you been?” 

“At the mine. Who called for help?” 
“I did. I found a spy, but he knocked 
me unconscious, and escaped.” He glow- 
ered as he added, “But it won’t take us 
long to capture him. We’re looking for 
him now.” 

“How do you look?” asked Correll 
curiously. 

“It’s simple enough. He may have 
trained himself to move slowly, but he 
can't control his rate of breathing. We’ll 
search for a man who breathes rapid- 
ly—” 

“You may run across someone who 
has used the accelerating drug, as you 
yourself are doing. The spy may have 
used the decelerating drug.” 

Arwon grinned. “We can handle that 
all right. We have a drug neutralizer 
that takes effect within five minutes. 
We inject that, and then test the rate 
of breathing.” 
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Medlana asked, “Do you have any 
idea where the spy is hiding, or will 
you have to test the entire colony?” 

“I don’t know where he is,” admitted 
Arwon. “But the tests won't take long, 
in any case. I’ll appoint a dozen squads 
to carry them out.” 

He began to go through the list of the 
colony’s personnel. As each person’s 
name was called, the individual stepped 
forward into line. When a line of fifty 
had been formed, a new line was started, 
while a nurse took a position at one end 
of the previous line, giving rapid injec- 
tions of the neutralizing drug. At the 
end of a five minute period, the order 
was given to inhale. 

Every one inhaled. For five minutes, 
not a breath was released. Another five 
minutes, and no one turned blue. 

“Passed,’.’ remarked Arwon briefly. 
“Next line.” 

The other testing squads worked just 
as- rapidly. Several hours later. Arwon 
said, “Everyone has been tested except 
an individual called Matthew I^arkin. He 
doesn’t respond to his name.” 

“There is no place to hide here,” said 
Medlana. 

“Not in the colony itself,” agreed Ar- 
won. “And if he tries hiding in the 
mountains, he’ll either starve or freeze, 
or run out of oxygen.” 

“What’s to prevent him.” asked Cor- 
rell, “from hiding out until everyone has 
gone about his business, and then slip- 
ping back and mingling with the rest 
of the group? Those beards of yours are 
excellent disguises. And I take it that 
he did have a beard, or he wouldn’t have 
made much of a spy in the first place.” 
Arwon had apparently become some- 
what touchy on the subject of beards. 
He said coldly, “We’re watching the road 
from the mountains.” 

“But suppose he didn’t take to the 
mountains at all. If I- were in his place, 
I’d prefer to remain in the colony.” 
“There are no hiding places here.” 
“No? What about the robot factory? 
He could pretend to be a robot himself.” 
“Don’t talk nonsense,” replied Arwon. 



“We can detect the difference between 
metal and flesh and blood in a fraction 
of a second.” 

“You can if you think of it. But so 
far you don’t seem to have thought of it.” 

“Very well, then I’ll have it done. Any 
other hiding places you can think of?” 

“One more. Come with me.” 

Correll led the way to the hospital. 
When he counted the patients in one 
of the wards, his eyes glittered with tri- 
umph. “I think,” he said softly, “that 
you have acquired an additional coma 
case.” 

As Arwon blinked in amazement, a 
bearded man sprang up from one of the 
beds. He ran at a rapid, but normal, hu- 
man pace, . through the hospital and out 
the exit on the other side. 

The three of them ran after him. 
When they reached the open air once 
more, they found a fight going on. 

Correll gazed in fascination. It was 
the same kind of unequal struggle that 
he had seen take place between Pappas 
and the prisoners in the retreat of the 
R group. 

HPHE fugitive had been cornered by a 
•*- dozen slow-moving members of the 
colony. But they moved in too frozen 
a manner to harm him. As one of them 
lifted an arm. the fugitive raced in, 
landed a nunch, and slipped past his 
victim. The whole thing took place so 
rapidly that the stricken man had not 
even time to fall before the desnerate 
fugitive was attacking his next victim. 

They were helpless, thought Correll, 
they’ll never catch him. Even if they 
used the accelerating drug to bring their 
speed up to his level, he would be able 
to continue playing his game of hide 
and seek with them amid the mass of 
slow-movmg colonists. 

And then two robots appeared, and 
the chase took on a different complexion. 

The robots moved with inhuman 
smoothness, and with inhuman speed. 
They did not collide with the human 
beings between them and the man they 
were hunting, they simply slipped past 
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them. In a matter of seconds, they had 
cornered their quarry near the edge of 
a building. As he attempted desperately 
to slip into the building itself, a robot 
arm shot out, and the steel fingers 
clamped around his flying wrist. 

The chase was over. 

While the man was still fighting to 
catch his breath, Arwon approached and 
said grimly, “It was stupid of you to 
think you could escape. Now, talk! Who 
sent you here ?” 

“No one,” panted the man sullenly. 

“We won’t believe that. You’re a spy, 
and you're sending back reports on our 
activities. Who are your accomplices?” 

“I’m not a spy. I have no accomplices.” 

“Then how did you get here?” 

The man licked his lips. “I was born 
on Mars. I got along all right there, but 
when I went to Earth on a freighter, I 
had trouble. Maybe it was the gravity, 
or the air, but I couldn’t get used to 
things. Everything seemed too fast for 
me. Then I met a guy who said he knew 
some people I’d get along with all right. 
He said I could have a job with them if 
I wanted it.” 

“You claim that one of our agents 
hired you?” 

“I don’t know who he was. He brought 
me to a hotel, just an ordinary hotel, and 
gave me a job there. Later he found I 
had experience on spaceships, and he 
said I could have a job on that ship that 
came here. -That’s how' I got to this 
place.” 

Arwon shook his head. “You’l! have 
to do better than that. Your story just 
doesn’t make sense.” 

“It’s the truth." 

“You say that you were hired because 
one of our agents thought that you were 
a little slower than normal human be- 
ings, and thought you’d be sympathetic 
to us for that reason. But you would 
never have got to the spaceship. That 
was reserved for our own people, not 
for those we hired. ” 

The man was silent. Medlana asked, 
“When did you steal a supply of our 
drugs ?” 



“I didn’t steal any drugs. I just found 
— I mean, this fellow gave me — ” 

“Tell the truth,” said Arwon sternly. 
“It will be easier than getting tangled 
up in lies.” 

“I am telling the truth,” repeated the 
man sullenly. “If you don’t believe me, 
that’s your tough luck. I’m not going 
to say any more." 

“We’ll see about that later,” promised 
Arwon. He gestured to the robots. 
"Take him away, and keep him safe.” 

When the robots had taken their pris- 
oner away, Correll said, “That’s a 
strange sort of spy. I should think that 
Hjalmar could do better than that.” 

“I don’t think he’s a spy at all,” re- 
plied Medlana. “He sounds to me more 
like an unfortunate misfit who decided 
that he’d found people who were slower, 
and hence less shrewd than himself, and 
decided to take advantage of them.” 

TJUT the disconcerting thing,” mused 
Arwon aloud, “is that he’s been able 
to get here. Do you realize, Medlana, 
that makes two of them on the same 
ship? Our organization must be ex- 
tremely lax to allow a man of this kind 
on board, and our records are undoubt- 
edly being kept in the most slipshod way. 
The two men should have been detected, 
if by no other method, by the amount 
of food they' consumed on board the 
ship. With their higher metabolism they 
must have eaten at least ten times as 
much as any of the others did. And yet 
their feats with knife and fork seem to 
have gone unnoticed.” 

“They may have eaten their extra 
meals in secret,” suggested Correll. 

“They should have been detected any- 
way. Incidentally,” added Arwon, "that 
brings up another question. About your 
own status, Correll. You have been liv- 
ing the life of a privileged person here. 
You tend to forget that you are a pris- 
oner." 

“Thanks to your own kindness, Ar- 
won. I shall never forget how you taught 
me strategy.” 

“I’m being serious, Correll, and I ad- 
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vise you to be also. You have been al- 
lowed considerable liberty on Ganymede, 
and I am beginning to wonder whether 
it isn’t more than a coincidence that your 
arrival here was accomplished by the 
discovery, for the first time, of spies 
among us.” 

“You forget that your people them- 
selves kidnapped me in order to get me 
here.” 

“I’m beginning to wonder Whether 
you mightn’t have arranged your kid- 
napping yourself. You may have expect- 
ed to find us, and anticipated what we 
would do.” 

. “You flatter me. And. I think that you 
underestimate my friend, Hjalmar. If 
I could locate you, his agents must have 
been able to do the same. If there’s been 
any spying, which I doubt, he’s your 
man.” 

“I am of the same opinion,” agreed 
Arwon grimly. “Just as I don’t doubt 
that you’ve been the one who’s been help- 
ing him. Incidentally, while you were 
away, we received another message from 
your friend, Hjalmar. It was a warning 
that our whereabouts were known, and 
that we would be followed. He advised 
us to surrender.” 

“Hjalmar sometimes has a tendency 
to let his suggestions run away from 
him,” said Correll, smiling. 

“He did seem a bit glib. I wondered 
as I listened to him whether he planned 
to take a ship here to receive our surren- 
der in person, and just then, almost as 
if he could read my mind across hun- 
dreds of millions of miles of space, he 
said that he was going to do exactly 
that.” 

“Hjalmar doesn’t boast idly.” 

Medlana said, “Our position here is 
becoming more serious every day. I’m 
beginning to wonder whether we hadn’t 
better leave Ganymede altogether.” 
Arwon shook his head, his beard wag- 
ging defiance. “No, my dear Medlana, 
there is no better place for us. What 
has happened simply points up the need 
to speed up our defenses. If Hjalmar 
does manage to send a shin here, he will 
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have to send so many supplies that it 
will have little fighting capacity. The ad- 
vantages will be ours.” 

“Especially once our robot factory is 
capable of operating itself,” added Med- 
lana. 

“And that time isn’t far off,” said Ar- 
won. “Incidentally, Correll, the factory 
is one of the things you will not be per- 
mitted to see. We are taking no chances 
of sabotage.” 

“Have you always been that careful, 
Arwon?” asked Correll politely. “It 
seems to me that your two so-called spies 
have had considerable freedom of move- 
ment here, much more than I have had. 
Are you sure that they have avoided the 
robot factory?” 

Above the brown beard, the skin paled. 
Arwon said, “Nothing has gone wrong. 
Nothing can have happened — ” he inter- 
rupted himself to shout a rapid order 
into a phone on the wall. 

“You have a groat talent,” suggested 
Correll mildly, “for locking the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen. I 
hope that this horse is still there — but 
if those men were really spies, I doubt 
it.” 

Arwon cursed, in a most impolite and 
unprophetlike wav. and rushed out, Med- 
lana said. “You don’t reallv think that 
anything can have happened ?” 

“I hope not, for your sake.” 

An alarm bell sounded. Correll looked 
at Medlana and said, “It seems that I 
was right. The horse has been stolen.” 

xn 

HEY found Arwon outside the robot 
factory, snapping out orders. Medlana 
asked. “What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing much, except that some es- 
sential electronic valves have been de- 
stroyed, and no more robots can be made 
until they are rep^ced^ 

“Destroyed?” asked Correll. “Are you 
sure that the wrecked parts can’t be re- 
paired ?” 

“I’m not sure of anything. I haven’t 
found any wrecked parts. They’ve sim- 
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ply disappeared.” 

“Stolen,” observed Correll. 

"What makes you sure that the valves 
haven’t been destroyed?” 

“Because the man is obviously a thief, 
and thieves steal to make a profit.” 
Very well, then,” said Arwon, grim 
again. “We’ll get the truth from him.” 
"How?” 

“We’ll force him to tell.” 

“Threats? He'll deny everything. Tor- 
ture? You’re not torturers, and you 
wouldn't know how to begin. Psychologi- 
cal pressure? Excellent, if you have the 
trained psychologists.” 

“We haven’t.” admitted Arwon. 
"Then I suggest my way,” said Cor- 
rell, thinking that he must make the 
most of this chance to prove himself a 
friend to Medlana and her cause.. 

"And that is?” 

“Set a thief to catch a thief. I volun- 
teer to play the thief of the first part.” 
A short time later he was under the 
window of the building where the pris- 
oner had been placed. He tapped gently 
on the wall. 

A hoarse voice came from within. 
“Who’s there?” 

“Shhh! I want to talk to you.” 

The voice was lower this time. “Who 
are you ?” 

“Never mind, so long as I’m willing to 
do business. I want those valves you got 
away with.” 

There was a short pause. “What? I 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 
“Electronic valves, you fool. I want 
to buy them.” 

“I don’t have any.” 

“If you’re smart, you’ll sell them now, 
— at a good price.” 

“I don’t have any valves.” 

“1 know you don’t have them in there, 
but Arwon will get them from you any-, 
way. He’ll torture them out of you — 
unless you sell them to me first.” 

"I don’t — how much?” 

“That’s better. Ten credits a valve. 
For all you’ve got.” 

"Ten? They’re worth a hundred!” 
“Not with you in jail they aren’t. 



Make up your mind. Ten a piece or noth- 
ing. And don’t get the idea that you can 
take the credits and then hold out on 
me. Just try it, and I’ll bring Arwon 
down on you so fast it won’t be funny.” 
“Let’s see the money!” 

“How many do you have?” 

“A thousand. They’re tiny, and they 
don’t take up much room. But I won’t 
tell you where they are until you pay 
me.” 

Correll passed ten thousand credits 
through the window. “Now, where are 
they ?” 

“In that hospital, under the mattress 
of one of those dead guys. They never 
would have thought of looking there.” 
“They never would have,” agreed Cor- 
rell grimly. 

A FEW moments later he was report- 
ing- to Arwon and Medlana. Sure 
enough, they found the valves under the 
mattress of one of the comatose patients. 
“We’d have found them there anyway, 
sooner or later,” said Arwon sourly, 
"Later, much later,” Correll told him. 
“And it’s worth the money to have them 
now, so that you can keep your factory 
going.” 

“I’ll admit you were clever. But now 
I’m going to take that money back.” 
“And shock the poor man into losing 
his faith in human nature? We made a 
bargain, and we’re going to keep it.” 

“I made no bargain,” snarled Arwon. 
“I made it for .you. as your agent. If 
you want the money get it honestly, as 
he did.” 

“Honestly! That thief!” 

“Sell him something. Something 
worth ten thousand credts.” 

“We are not merchants.” 

“You were willing to buy things from 
me. Now, practice selling things to him. 
Things like food, for instance.” 

Medlana laughed. At a thousand cred- 
its per meal perhaps? 

“Exactly. And a tank of oxygen at 
five thousand credits. He won’t like your 
business tactics, but you can point out 
to him that he has the demand for food 
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and air, and you have the supply of 
both, and there you are.” 

“That’s what you call getting the mon- 
ey honestly?” demanded Arwon. “You 
and your trickery turn my stomach.” 
He whirled around and stalked angrily 
out of the room. 

“His stomach may be turned, but he'll 
do it anyway,” predicted Correll cheer- 
fully. 

Medlana stared at him in amusement. 
“You’re becoming genuinely gifted,” she 
said. 

“That’s because I’ve had such good 
teachers. Arwon has beaten me shame- 
fully at chess, using tricks I never knew 
existed. And you’ve taught me not to be 
stuffy. I’m not a completely stupid 
pupil.” 

“You may be learning too rapidly for 
your own good. Arwon dislikes you 
more and more — and as Security Chief, 
he’s getting more and more power. 
There’s a Council meeting tonight, and 
he intends to have you sent away from 
here.” 

He looked into her eyes, and said, “Be- 
cause of you, Medlana." 

“Partly because of me,” she admitted. 
“But there are other reasons as well. 
You’re learning too much about this 
place, and you’ve shown that you can be 
a shrewd and dangerous opponent. If 
you get out of control, you can move too 
rapidly to be handled by any of us here.” 

“There are always the robots.” 

“But suppose you learned how to con- 
trol them? Arwon feels that there is 
that possibility.” 

“He flatters me.” 

“Not at all. He’s aware of the robots’ 
limitations. They’re very powerful and 
utilitarian, but they’re also inordinately 
complicated, and the more complicated 
an apparatus is. the mgre things there 
are to go out of order. That’s been one 
of the things holding up the full opera- 
tion of the factory. Unless there has 
been the most careful supervision — hu- 
man supervision — the robots made have 
been only approximately perfect. And 
that isn’t good enough. An imperfect 
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robot is a useless robot.” 

“Like a human being. And he feels 
that I might learn too much about your 
robots ?” 

Medlana nodded. “Unless you’re sent 
away.” 

“But what does he want to do with 
me?” 

“Ship you off to Mars, where you can 
be used by our organization in various 
ways.” 

“I’d be an even greater danger to your 
people there, where there’d be no trouble 
at all contacting my own type of human 
beings.” 

“Arwon feels that they would have 
ways of keeping you under control.” 

They would, thought Correll gloomily. 
Under other circumstances he would 
have been delighted to get back to home, 
but now it would mean leaving Medlana 
for good. And he could not leave her. . . . 

TTE WAS a weak-minded fool, he told 
himself, too irresolute to put an end 
to a situation that if allowed to drag on 
could have no happy ending. He repeated 
-to himself all the old arguments and 
added some new ones. They would have 
no mental contact except when one or 
the other of them was drugged. He 
would grow old and die while Medlana 
hardly changed. And their children — if 
it was possible for two individuals of so 
different a nature to have children — 
whom would they resemble? Would they 
be slow-moving and long-lived, like Med- 
lana. so that he would spend the rest of 
his life watching them grow out of in- 
fancy ? Or would they be like him, speed- 
ing through their lives while Medlana 
remained young, to confound everyone 
with children older than herself? 

No, the entire situation was intolera- 
ble. And perhaps he owed Arwon a debt 
of gratitude for wanting to solve a prob- 
lem he himself lacked the courage to 
tackle. 

The next day, however, he learned 
that there had been a change of plan. 
Medlana and Arwon came to him, and 
the latter said curtly, “Correll, we’ve de- 
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cided what to do about you. We're going 
to put you to work.” 

“Here? Not on Mars?” 

“Here. We won’t be sending any -ships 
to Mars for a while.” 

“May I know the reason?” 

Arwon hesitated. Medlana said. “The 
secret can’t last long. We are going to 
be invaded. We’ll need every ship we can 
muster to help in the defense.” * 

“So Hjalmar wasn’t making an idle 
threat!” 

“It isn’t Hjalmar alone. It’s the R 
group. The government threatened to 
launch, a remote-control attack on their 
Earth base, and gave them an ultima- 
tum to surrender. They didn’t surrend- 
er, but they did give up their base. They 
managed to get through the govern- 
ment lines and commandeer a space 
ship, in which they headed for a recently 
established secret colony of their own, 
in the Asteroid Belt.” 

“They won’t be able to hold out 
there.” 

“They don’t intend to. Their real des- 
tination is Ganymede. They mean to 
take over our own colony.” 

Arwon put in. “Our informant — ” 
Cornell noted with amusement that he 
did not say “spy”— “reports that they 
are confident that they will be ab'e to 
cross the distance that separates us 
from the Mars orbit. That means that 
thev have solved the food and air prob- 
lems that stopped them before.” ■ 

“Thev had been doing research .work 
on that,” said Correll. “And remember 
that thev work at about a hundred times 
your normal rate.” 

“We can’t help remembering,” Arwon 
admitted gloomily. 

“However, I don’t see how it’s possible 
for them, even with rapid-growing 
plants of the most primitive sort, to 
produce sufficient food during their 
space trip itself, unless they have a ship 
with a very large food-growing com- 
partment.” 

“They haven’t,” said Medlana. “They 
have an ordinary, rather small freight- 
er, which was the best thing they could 
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“Then the air-recirculating system 
would be even less efficient than for an 
ordinary passenger ship.” 

Medlana observed slowly, “That means 
that they would have to tear out a good 
part of the inside of the ship, in order 
to convert it to their purposes, and that 
they would have to rebuild it while it 
was in flight.” 

“Without the equipment to do it with. 
The equipment would probably be ob- 
tained at that colony you mentioned, 
somewhere in the Asteroid Belt. And 
incidentally, the Asteroid Belt itself is 
rather far out. How could they establish 
a colony there in the first place, with 
their rapid consumption of food and 
air ?” 

“They couldn’t,” said Medlana, “un- 
less they slowed their metabolism. 
They’ve probably learned the secret of 
some of our own drugs.” 

“Or have developed better ones of 
their own.” 

A RWON’S eyes brightened. “If they’re 
slowed up by drugs, then they’ve 
lost their chief advantage over Us. In 
fact, if we use our robots, we have the 
advantage over them. I’m going to sug- 
gest to the Council that we don’t wait 
for them to land. The best thing would 
be to go to meet them unexpectedly in 
space, and blast them before they ean 
get dose to us.” 

“Provided there are no complica- 
tions,” said Medlana. 

“Complications ?” repeated Arwon. 
“You mean Hjalmar?” 

“If his attempt at invasion came at 
the same time as that of the R group, 
the situation would be serious.” 

Arwon said soberly, “When he com- 
pletes his plans, we shall hear of it soon 
enough from our informants in govern- 
ment service. Meanwhile, let us prepare 
a ship to intercept the R group. As for 
you, Correll, we should like to set you to 
work on the procurement and organiza- 
tion of supplies.” 

.“Do you think I can be trusted?” 
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Arwon said slowly, “No. But I do not 
think you would do anything to harm 
Medlana. And at any rate, we have no 
choice. We must set to work every man 
we can spare. Even that thief. Of course 
we must provide the proper supervision 
for both you and him. We shall also 
withdraw the robots from the mine, and 
put them on defense work until the 
crisis is past.” 

“I take it that from now on, in order 
to speed things up, the entire colony 
will be using the accelerating drug as 
much as possible.” 

“We must be careful of the danger of 
physiological breakdown. But we shall 
use the drug to as great an extent as 
our limits of tolerance permit. Unfor- 
tunately, my own personal limit is 
rather low.” ' 

Correll remembered that first inter- 
view he had had with Arwon, and the 
way the bearded man had collapsed. Yes, 
there was a limit to what the drugs 
would do. The time to prepare for inva- 
sion was all too short. The advantage 
lay with the aggressors. 

Overhead, the tiny sun set, the disap- 
pearance of its weak direct rays hardly 
noticed in the glare of reflected planet- 
light that came from the great body of 
Jupiter. But day or night, thought Cor- 
rell, the work of preparation would go 
on. And once more he would settle down 
to the routine of hard work that had, in 
the past, filled so many of his days. 

XIII 

TFhERE were times when he was 
frustrated to the point of exasperation. 

It was bad enough to deal with ordi- 
nary people. Here he had to give orders 
to- people on whom it was impossible to 
rely. He would tell a man to do some- 
thing that might be expected to take an 
hour. The man would start to carry out 
the order — and halfway through the 
work, he would reach the limit of his 
ability to function under drugs, and the 
work would slow down. Or worse still, 
he would collapse, and be useless for 



days. Time schedules kept going awry, 
and it seemed impossible to co-ordinate 1 
the work groups. 

After a day or two, however, Correll 
did manage to put some sort of system- 
into their operations. He kept track of 
each man’s drug tolerance, and the num- 
ber of hours during which he had been 
accelerated. Men who were in similar 
drug classifications were teamed togeth- 
er, and kept together for as long as they 
were capable of carrying out the work. 

Correll began to learn more about the 
drugs themselves. There were different 
varieties that had very similar effects. 
There were Accelero A, B and C, and 
Decelero A and B, and each man used 
the particular variety of accelerating 
drug for which he had the greatest tol- 
erance. 

They could all be used, Correll dis- 
covered, in several ways. Sometimes 
they were given by injection into a vein 
or muscle, sometimes they were taken 
by mouth, occasionally they were 
breathed in as an invisible, odorless 
mist. They worked very quickly, and 
usually very suddenly, so that there was 
ordinarily a sharp difference between a 
man undrugged and the same man 
drugged. They almost never worked to 
a partial extent ; either the drugged in- 
dividual was accelerated to approximate- 
ly normal human speed, or he was not 
accelerated at all. And the duration of 
the drugging was directly proportionate 

to the dose. 

• 

Correll was beginning to take pride in 
his work, even though he did not at first 
realize the purpose of the supplies he 
was assembling. It was only after over- 
hearing several indiscreet remarks, of 
Arwon’s that he realized what his group 
was doing. They were preparing the raw 
materials for narcotic guns. 

The arsenal of weapons was not a 
varied one, and the narcotic guns seemed 
to play an important role among the 
hand weapons. They were to be used at 
fairly close range, no more than a hun- 
dred yards, and they would not kill, ex- 
cept by accident. They would be charged 
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with tiny shells loaded with Decelero A, 
whose effectiveness he himself had often 
experienced. The shells would explode 
near the human target and bathe the 
latter in a cloud of drug. The victim 
would not at first know that anything 
had happened to him, although to unaf- 
fected individuals about him he would 
seem almost paralyzed. Not until he 
saw the world rushing crazily past his 
eyes would he realize that he himself 
had been decelerated. 

AT FIRST Correll wondered why, de- 
spite the obvious distrust in which 
Arwon held him, he was permitted to re- 
tain so responsible a position. But the 
answer soon became obvious. He was 
the only man whose normal human 
speed was not dependent on drugs, the 
only one who could be certain to keep up 
a steady pace from day. to day, without 
the danger of collapse. 

Not so easy to answer was the ques- 
tion why he himself worked so hard. 
Was it simply because he had the habit 
of work, and was willing to put his serv- 
ices at the disposal of anyone who re- 
quired them? It was more than that, he 
told himself. It was because these people 
were not attacking, but defending them- 
selves. They had begun to colonize 
Ganymede, a satellite which was utterly 
useless to any other human beings, and 
they had asked nothing better than to 
be left alone to take care of themselves. 

But the government couldn’t afford to 
leave them alone. No government could 
tolerate any other ruling authority than 
itself in its own territory — or in the ter- 
ritory it claimed. And the Earth-Mars- 
Ver.us Federated Interplanetary Gov- 
ernment laid claim to the entire solar 
system. Hence Hjalmar had to go to 
great trouble to rout them from a place 
that ordinary human beings didn’t need 
and didn’t want. 

It might have been logical from the 
government’s point of view, but to Cor- 
rell it seemed absurd. He realized that 
he had been won over to Medlana’s view- 
point, and for a time he wondered 



whether all his arguments weren’t 
strictly rationalizations, intended to con- 
ceal the fact that he was doing all this 
just for her. He-found it difficult to ar- 
rive at a decision. Finally, he shrugged 
his shoulders. For the moment, the ex- 
act reasons didn’t matter. The main 
tiling was that he had chosen his side 
and was going to fight for it. 

Medlana herself had work to do, and 
he saw little of her. One day, when he 
came over to visit her and discuss ma- 
terials she was supposed to receive from 
him, he had a curious feeling of tense- 
ness and anticipation. It was almost as 
if he expected something of a crucial 
nature to happen, something that would 
decide all their fates at one blow. 

He said as much to Medlana, and she 
laughed. “I was wondering if you felt 
it.” 

“Don't tell me that I’m psychic,” he 
protested. “I’ve never had this sort of 
feeling before.” 

"Exactly what sort of feeling is it?” 

"A sort of electric tingling. My skin 
seems tight, my hair feels about to stand 
on end — ” 

“Exactly. It is an electric feeling. The 
air now is heavily ionized. It always 
happens during periods of this kind.” 

“What’s going on ?’’ 

“Look up,” she suggested. 

He stared up at the sky. Jupiter was 
there, but he had grown so accustomed 
to the planet’s presence that he hardly 
noticed it any more. Jupiter, and the 
small sun, and — 

“There seem to be an unusually large 
number of satellites in sight today,” he 
exclaimed suddenly, 

“That’s it. And as you know, all the 
planets, and the satellites as well, are 
giant magnets. They are weak as mag- 
nets go, but not too weak to make a dif- 
ference to the people who live on them. 
And at times like this, the magnetic and 
electric fields of the different satellites 
and of Jupiter itself seem to work to- 
gether, and strengthen each other great- 
ly. We’re going to see some very beauti- 
ful auroras.” 
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“Well, I've seen plenty on Mars. And 
I hear that they have them on Earth 
too.” 

“These surpass anything that occurs 
on either Mars or Earth. Wait and see.” 

TTE BEGAN to see an hour later. Very 
gradually, the sky above the sur- 
rounding mountain peaks had taken on 
a greenish hue. Now, suddenly, a yel- 
low-blue streamer seemed to leap up 
from the tallest peak straight at Jupiter 
itself. The streamer subsided, but a mo- 
ment later another burst of color shot 
into the thin air, and this time did not 
die away completely. Soon there was a 
rainbow ring of cold flame, boiling and 
bubbling all around them, erupting sud- 
denly in beautiful and dazzling displays 
that made everything else seem lurid 
and unreal. 

Medlana came over to him. “I’ve never 
seen anything like it,” he admitted. “It’s 
worth coming to Ganymede for.” 

“Yes, the satellite’s thin air is like the 
inside of a great vacuum tube. The erup- 
tions of light go on for days, apparently 
dying down, and then starting up again. 
And it moves over almost the entire 
satellite, as we revolve around Jupiter. 
The same thing is happening on every 
mountain range of the hemisphere 
which has a view of the mother planet.” 

“The flames travel over Ganymede as 
it rotates?” 

She nodded. “It’s an awe-inspiring 
sight from a million miles out in space. 
I’ve seen it on one occasion when we 
were coming in from Mars and I remem- 
ber that every one on the ship stared at 
it as if hypnotized.” 

He said thoughtfully, “What would 
happen if any of the attacking ships ar- 
rived during the display?" 

“Their instruments might be thrown 
off. And if the pilots have never been to 
Ganymede before, they’d have trouble 
locating us to attack.” 

“Then let's hope that they choose now 
to get here.” 

Medlana shook her head. “We’d be 
better off if they didn’t attack at all. 



We’d prefer to avoid a fight altogether 
than to fight a winning war.” 

Correll said bluntly, “I can’t under- 
stand why you’re preparing these nar- 
cotic guns. Do you expect hand-to-hand 
fighting on an interplanetary scale?” 
“Of course,” she replied in surprise. 
“Don’t you realize what will happen ? 
They’ll probably try to bomb our colony 
or make it uninhabitable in some way, 
and then come in for a landing and try 
to capture us. Well, we intend to anti- 
cipate them by evacuating the colony 
and removing all the valuable machinery 
the moment we receive word that an at- 
tack is imminent.” 

“That will mean that they will be 
forced to pursue you into the hills.” 
“That’s exactly what it will mean. 
They won’t be able to wait for us at the 
colony itself in the expectation of our 
coming in and giving ourselves up, be- 
cause with their higher metabolism they 
require more supplies than we do. 
They’ll be forced to come after us with- 
out delay and try to get us. And remem- 
ber that they don’t know these hills as 
we do. We can hold out in them for 
weeks, simply by running' and hiding, 
and fighting only when we have to. But 
I don’t think the' struggle will be a mat- 
ter of weeks. They’ll be thinking of con- 
serving supplies for the long trip home. 
Once they realize that time is working 
against them, they’ll give up and leave.” 
He said cautiously, “It sounds plausi- 
ble.” 

“It’s been well planned. But I’ve no 
more time to discuss it with you. I'd 
better get back to my work.” 
Throughout the day the circles of fire 
continued to flare up and die down. It 
was only when Jupiter set beneath the 
horizon that they disappeared entirely. 
But Correll knew that when Jupiter rose 
again, they would be back. 

L ONG before the planet’s rim appeared 
above the horizon, however, their 
small world had become tense with ex- 
citement. A spaceship had been detected 
fifty million miles out, speeding toward 
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Ganymede. It was undoubtedly the ship 
belonging to the R group. If, as they 
hoped, the men in it were drugged in or- 
der to reduce their metabolism, the ship 
would be relatively defenseless against a 
sudden attack. Their own waiting ship 
rocketed into the thin air, and sped to 
meet it. 

Correll asked incredulously, “If it’s 
fifty million miles out, how can you be 
sure what sort of ship it is? Are you 
sure of your detection devices at* that 
incredible distance? It seems unbeliev- 
able that you could identify the shape 
of a ship at that distance.” 

“We’re reasonably sure. We have a 
series of space buoys at intervals of a 
million miles, from fifty million miles 
away all the way out to our own orbit. 
They were distributed a week ago along 
the course the attacking ship is expected 
to follow. They are set to go off when a 
spaceship comes within their range, and 
to emit a series of continuous radio sig- 
nals for twenty-four hours.” 

“And you expect to win an easy vic- 
tory?” 

“We escaped from a ship of the R 
group before, when we had no weapons 
with which, to hit back. This time we’ll 
smash their ship.” 

Correll shrugged. Medlana seemed 
too confident. Once more, he thought, 
she and her group were overestimating 
their own abilities and underestimating 
their^ opponents. And they were relying 
too greatly on mechanical plans to check 
a dangerous and desperate enemy. 

For the next few hours they received 
reports of the progress of their own ship 
from the same automatic space buoys. 
Then Jupiter rose again, and the mag- 
netic disturbances began once more. The 
lights flamed even more dazzlingly than 
they had done before, and in the center 
of the ring of mountains which sur- 
rounded them, a dark, electrically 
charged dust cloud arose. From it, 
streaks of silent lightning flowed toward 
the cold flames on the mountains. But 
this time Correll had little eye-for the 
beauty of the atmospheric phenomenon. 



The important thing was that the radio 
signals had been cut off. 

They waited impatiently for the plan- 
et to set and the signals to * resume. 
When finally the first faint signals were 
detected, from their own ship, the ship 
itself was ten million miles away. 

“He’s making good speed,” said Cor- 
rell. 

“Better than the invading ship,” said 
Medlana worriedly. “The last signal 
from that is at forty-three million miles. 
It seems to have slowed down.” 

“But because of the radio disturb- 
ances we can’t know when the signal 
was first emitted.” 

“Unfortunately, the buoys don’t give 
that information. However, there should 
be a forty-two million mile signal soon.” 

The expected signal did not come. The 
defending ship touched off the signals at 
eleven million, twelve million, and thir- 
teen million miles. But the other ship 
seemed to have disappeared. 

It had still not been detected when 
radio communications broke once more. 
The entire colony was in a state of alarm 
at news of the attacking ship’s disap- 
pearance, and when Correll saw Arwon 
later, he found the bearded man nervous 
and irritable. 

“You will finish your next day’s work, 
and begin plans to evacuate,” ordered 
Arwon. 

“What do we do with the uncompleted 
parts ?” 

“They can’t be taken along into the 
mountains. I’m afraid that they’ll have 
to be destroyed.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to conceal them, 
and recover them when we return?” 

Arwon glared at him with suspicion. 
“Are you sure you don’t want to leave 
them to our invaders ?” 

C ORRELL kept his temper. He said, 
“Of course I’m sure. The invaders 
would have little use for them. But 
they’re vital to us. We’ve imported them 
with great difficulty and at great ex- 
pense, and if we destroy them now, we’ll 
only have to replace them later.” 
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“There's no place to hide them." 
“What about the mine? We could 
leave them in the shaft, conceal the en- 
trance and exit, and remove all indica- 
tions that the place has been worked.” 
Arwon hesitated. He wanted to op- 
pose anything that his rival suggested, 
but he found it a little difficult, because 
the idea was too good. He growled final- 
ly, “We’ll see. Meanwhile, go ahead as 
ordered. Finish up.” 

Later on, Correll received orders to 
use the mine to hide not only the surplus 
parts, but other valuable supplies as 
well. 

He and his men worked on until long 
after Jupiter had set. When they finally 
returned to the colony, they found that 
the state of excitement had been intensi- 
fied. Medlana told him, "It’s just in- 
credible! They’ve turned back!" 

“Our own ship?” 

“The invading ship! We’ve just re- 
ceived their signal — at fifty million 
miles! They’re heading back for home.” 
“I don’t believe it,” asserted Correll 
flatly. 

“The fifty million mile buoy reports a 
freighter answering to their description, 
traveling at high speed — ” 

“In which direction? Toward us or 
away?” 

“I hadn't thought there was any 
doubt. The last we had heard of the 
ship, it had reached the forty-three mil- 
lion mile mark, coming toward us.” 
“Let’s check. Where are the record- 
ings of the signals ?’’ 

They checked. Medlana stammered, 
“Why, the ship is coming toward us 
again. At fifty million miles!” 

“I thought so.” He smiled grimly. “It's 
another ship, Medlana. Either a second 
freighter that the R group managed to 
steal, or — and I’m inclined to believe 
that this is more likely— the first ship 
of a fleet of Hjalmar’s.” 

“Then the ship we detected previously 
has bypassed the signals?” 
“Undoubtedly. If the men in it were 
to travel in a 1 drugged condition, they 
must have realized in advance that they 



would be helpless before a sudden at- 
tack. Therefore, they undoubtedly set 
their automatic pilot to approach Gany- 
mede by an indirect path that we could 
not have predicted in advance. As I told 
you before, you underestimated them. 
And your space buoys are now valueless 
to report their ship’s position,” 

“Then our own ship will miss them in 
space — ” 

“But it won’t miss Hjalmar’s ships. 
And when it meets them, it will find it- 
self outnumbered, I only hope that the 
odds are not too great." 

But as fuller reports began to come in, 
even this faint hope died. There were 
six of Hjalmar’s ships, in addition to the 
ship of the R group. 

“Six to one,” said Correll. “And this 
time they’ll be prepared for us. There is 
an outside chance that our own ship can 
avoid them." 

“There's a better hope,” argued Med- 
lana- “They’ll undoubtedly have to slow 
down as they approach Ganymede and 
look for our colony. And the magnetic 
lights will make the search difficult. 
They may run into the ship of the R 
group. If they were to fight it out be- 
tween them, it would be to our advan- 
tage.” 

Correll shook his head. “I doubt if 
they’ll be so kind. No, we’d better pre- 
pare to carry out our plans for evacua- 
tion.” 

Before the signids were cut off again, 
they received a report that their own 
ship was twenty-nine million miles out. 
And the lead ship of Hjalmar’s group 
had reached the thirty-seven million 
mile buoy. At some time before the next 
good radio reception period, the two 
ships would make contact — and fight it 
out. 

D URING the waiting period they went 
on with the work of evacuation, 
moving the invalids from the hospitals 
to another shaft that had been dug in 
the mountains, its entrance carefully 
concealed. Correll’s idea of hiding valu- 
able materials in the mine shaft had 
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been adopted whole-heartedly. Short 
mine shafts were being sunk and stored 
with supplies and hand arms. They 
would serve as places of refuge, and as 
advance posts for the guerrilla warfare 
that it might soon be necessary to carry 
out. 

When Jupiter set once more, and the 
magnetic displays died down, there was' 
a confused burst of radio signals. A 
group of men and women had gathered 
around to learn the news, all of them too 
impatient to wait, all of them acceler- 
ated and feverish with drugs. 

Arwon demanded, “What happened to 
our ship?” 

The radio operator grunted in disgust 
at their impatience. “Don’t you think 
I’m as anxious to know as you are? The 
signal burst is being analyzed.” 

A robot analyst held out a written re- 
port. “First battle report from our 
ship,” he said clearly, in his beautiful 
tenor voice. “We have incapacitated 
first enemy vessel and left it a helpless 
wreck !” 

A hum of cheerful conversation arose, 
almost drowning out the robot’s sub- 
sequent words. Medlana held up her 
hand for silence. The robot went on, 
“Other signals from markers at thirty- 
eight, thirty-nine, forty, and forty-one 
million miles. All reported as enemy 
vessels.” 

Arwon said triumphantly, “They’ll 
never land. We’ll destroy their ships one 
by one in space. They’ll never even come 
close.” 

There was another burst of signals. 
The radio operator said. “This is a single 
signal beam, and I can analyze it myself. 
It’s from our own ship again. ‘We are 
attacking second enemy ship. It is help- 
less before us. We — ’ ” 

He turned to his waiting listeners. 
“There’s a terrific burst of static. That’s 
all.” 

“How long before the static will be 
ended ?” 

“It’s ended now. There are no more 
signals.” 

There was an appalled silence. Correll 



said, “You will excuse me for being a 
pessimist. But could that burst of static 
have been caused by an explosion?” 

“It might have,” admitted the opera- 
tor. 

“Don’t believe him!” shouted Arwon. 
“He’s a spy! He’s working for Hjal- 
mar!” 

“I didn’t say on which ship the explo- 
sion occurred,” pointed out Correll. 
“After the w ? ork I’ve been doing for you, 
it should be hard for you to think of me 
as a spy.” 

“I think an apology is due from you, 
Arwon,” said Medlana slowly. 

“No, Medlana. You’re in love with 
him, you can’t see him as he is.” Arwon 
noticed the surprise on the faces of 
those around them, and went on in a 
rage, “He’s only pretending to work for 
us! All those suggestions he made to 
help us can turn out to benefit them too, 
once they get here.” 

Some one asked mildly, “What evi- 
dence do you have. Arwon, besides your 
obvious jealousy, for your statement? 
Have you caught him spying, or sending 
information ?” 

“Great Jupiter, do we have to catch 
him actually doing it? Isn’t it enough 
that he’s their kind — ” 

Another signal came, this time rapid, 
but uneven. The radio operator said, 
“Our ship again.” 

“Then it wasn’t destroyed !” exclaimed 
Arwon triumphantly. 

“Quiet, please. The message reads — 
no, 1 11 put it into the vocalizer, and you 
will be able to hear it for yourself.” 

The sound came out impersonal, tenor, 
like the voice of the robots. “Final battle 
report. We have been hit and disabled. 
We are no longer capable of defending 
Ganymede. Protect yourselves.” 

XIV 

F J- 1 HERE was silence in the room. 

"Our first victim seems to have been 
a decoy ship. It was defenseless before 
us. and its destruction was intended to 
give us a sense of overconfidence, and 
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lure us fnto the trap of the other ships. 

“Hjalmar’s vessels appear to have 
been practicing the forgotten art of mili- 
tary maneuver. Somehow they have 
managed to confuse our own signal 
buoys with false information. We did 
not suspect that they were so close to us 
until we found ourselves surrounded by 
six of them. We did not have a chance. 
We have lost none killed, but our fuel 
supply is gone, the ship is becoming dan- 
gerously radioactive, and we are drifting 
helplessly. We have no choice but to take 
to the lifeboats and surrender. We can 
only hope that you have better luck." 

One of the men stood up. “There’s no 
reason to despair,” he said. “We knew 
that there was only a forlorn hope, at 
best, of stopping Hjalmar’s ships before 
they reached here. That hope has failed, 
but at least we have learned that we are 
facing a shrewd and tricky enemy. On 
Ganymede we’ll be on our own ground. 
And we still have a day or two left. I 
suggest that we all go drug-free for the 
next day, and prepare to use the drugs 
when the landing is actually attempted.” 

There were nods of agreement, and 
the group broke up. As the men and 
women separated, they made a curious 
appearance. The air, for ail its electrical 
properties, seemed cold and cheerless, 
and at a distance, all objects seen 
through it acquired a blue-green pallor. 
They were blue-green people going about 
their sad blue-green business. The 
knowledge that they had been so unex- 
pectedly defeated in the first encounter 
was discouraging. 

A dust cloud, its magnetized particles 
whirling around, alternately attracting 
and repelling each other, swooped down 
upon them, adding its own unpleasant- 
ness to the spiritual gloom. Correll 
cursed softly to himself. They had about 
completed everything they could do in 
the colony. They would leave behind only 
a few individuals to man the almost 
automatic defenses, in the hope of crip- 
pling the attackers before the latter 
could land, and thus making the sub- 
sequent defense easier, and then take 



to the hills. Correll moved slowly 
through the deserted rooms of the build- 
ing where his men had been working. 
Everything was gone except several 
pieces of scrap that were of no use. And 
a pair of narcotic guns, that had been 
overlooked. Correll picked them up and 
put them in his pocket. 

From out of the dust cloud, a bearded 
figure emerged. It was Arwon, his face 
set and stern. “Come to apologize, Ar- 
won ?” asked Correll. 

“Nothing of the kind. I have come to 
take you into custody. You are too un- 
reliable to be trusted once the attack 
actually begins.” 

“You have no orders from the Council 
about me.” 

“I need no orders. I have my own 
ideas, and they are enough.” 

“Hardly, Nor is your strength.” 

Suddenly all the hatred that had been 
seething within Arwon seemed to burst 
out of him, leaving him savage and vio- 
lent, unable to control himself. He 
sprang forward, his fists flailing ' awk- 
wardly. One of them caught Correll high 
up on the forehead and threw him back 
against the wall. 

Arwon drove at him once more, and 
Correll smashed out in return. Without 
thinking, he aimed for the jaw, but to 
know where Arwon’s jaw was behind 
that mass of beard required more pene- 
trating eyes than he had. His fist cut 
through the tangle of hair and landed 
on Arwon high up on the chest. The 
man staggered back, and grunted. Then 
he rushed forward again. 

This time Correll deliberately aimed 
for the body. His fist caught Arwon 
above the heart and stunned him. An- 
other punch, and Arwon dropped. 

B UT the fight was far from over. Ar- 
won threw himself forward and up- 
ward, and tackled him around the waist. 
Correll had no time to remember that 
Ganymede’s low gravity made it easy 
for him to leap into the air. His leg 
moved by little more than reflex action, 
and his knee caught Arwon on the jaw. 
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This time the beard was little protec- 
tion. Correll was conscious of the solid- 
ity of the contact as Arwon’s head 
jerked back, and his grip broke. 

For a moment, Correll did not suspect 
what would come next. And then he saw 
the other man’s hand close on a piece of 
hard rock, and watched the hand jerk 
back, and the rock fly through the air. 

There was no time to duck. The rock 
grazed his head, and Correll staggered 
back against the wall. 

He would have leaped forward again, 
but a sudden sense of shame restrained 
him. They were undignified fools, fight- 
ing like animals — for what? For noth- 
ing but sheer stupid, animal hatred of 
each other. And they weren’t even fight- 
ing intelligently, like human beings, or 
even like sensible animals. ,They were 
like mindless brutes, using arms and 
legs and straining muscles, but not their 
brains, not the one thing that made 
them human. 

Correll’ s hand encountered a plastic 
object in his pocket. The narcotic gun, 
of course. It had been stupid of him to 
forget it. That would have solved his 
entire problem for him. It still would. 

Arwon was launching himself for- 
ward in another desperate attack, when. 
Correll* pressed the stud. To all appear- 
ances, the gun remained unchanged. 
There was no burst of sound, no recoil. 

But about Arwon an invisible mist 
formed. The momentum he had acquired 
threw him forward, but this time Correll 
made no attempt to hit back. He simply 
sidestepped adroitly. 

Arwon fell to the floor. The glitter dis- 
appeared slowly from his eyes, and he 
lay there as if unconscious. 

A normal person would have been 
decelerated. Correll had expected that 
Arwon, who had been moving under the 
influence of an accelerating drug, would 
have been returned to his ordinary con- 
dition. He had not expected that the 
man would lie there without moving at 
all. without seeming to breathe. 

He heard a light step outside, and the 
next moment Medlana appeared in the 



doorway. She stared at him, and de- 
manded, “What happened?” 

“We’ve been fighting.” Briefly he ex- 
plained how Arwon had attacked him, 
and how he had defended himself. 

She knelt beside the fallen man. “He 
seems to be in a coma.” 

“Yes, he’s very much like those pa- 
tients you had in the hospital. I seem to 
have made a scientific discovery. How 
to produce coma, in one easy lesson,” 
said Correll ironically. “I’m ashamed of 
myself, Medlana. We both lost our 
heads.” 

“Over me?” 

“To fight over you might have been 
excusable. We fought over nothing, 
simply because we disliked each other. 
Although, I must admit, you were prob- 
ably one of the causes of our dislike.” 
“We can’t leave him there.” 

"No, I’ll pick him up and take him to 
the doctors.” 

He lifted the bearded man and threw 
him over his shoulder. But there was* 
little the doctors could do. 

“It appears to be a genuine case of 
metabolic coma,” admitted one of them. 
“But the effects can’t be reversed simply 
by administering an accelerating drug. 
We’ve tried that in other cases, and 
found the procedure to b'e too danger- 
ous.” 

“What then ?” 

“We’re not sure what treatment to 
apply. For the time being we’ll have to 
leave him in a secure place, possibly one 
of those mine shafts, and come back to 
him later.” 

I N THE atmosphere of emergency 
which now enveloped the colony there 
was little interest in the fate of one man. 
Arwon was placed in a secure shelter, 
and the preparations resumed. 

That was the most unpleasant part of 
it all, thought Correll. For now that 
most of the preparations had been made, 
he had nothing to do. A few of the men 
had alarm posts and some were at fight- 
ing stations. But for him, as for most of 
the rest, the only thing that remained 
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was to wait for the attack. 

Jupiter passed overhead and sank be- 
neath the horizon again, and with the 
planet went the flaming furies of the 
aurora. But there were no more mes- 
sages from space. Their own ship had 
apparently been taken over by Hjal- 
mar’s men. And the remaining space 
buoys had evidently been bypassed or 
disabled. Of the ship of Pappas and his 
men, and of Hjalmar’s fleet there was no 
word. 

Medians and some of the others clung 
to the hope that the R group and the 
government ships w r ould encounter and 
destroy each other, but to Correll the 
hope seemed forlorn. It was the govern- 
ment that was the real power. As Med- 
ians and the others had pointed out to 
him long before, once you were on a ship, 
it wasn't your muscular speed that 
counted, but the speed of your electronic 
and mechanical equipment. That far ex- 
ceeded the speed of any human being. 

. And the government had all the equip- 
ment of three worlds to choose from, 
along with great numbers of space- 
trained men, and all the supplies their 
ships could carry. Pappas and his R men 
had only the meager supplies they had 
been able to steal. 

Another day passed. This time the 
aurora seemed to have lost some of its 
former strength. The flames were paler 
now, they did not reach so high toward 
the mother planet. Evidently the ions 
in the atmosphere Were being neutral- 
ized, the thin air was becoming less elec- 
tric. 

It was after the setting of Jupiter 
that they received the message. Evi- 
dently it had been coming at them for 
some time, but the magnetic disturb- 
ances had remained strong enough to 
prevent reception. Now, as the flames 
and static died away, it broke through 
loud and clear. And with the news, both 
those members of the Council and all 
the defenders who had remained in the 
colony were shocked to alertness. The 
attack was coming at last. 

“Calling Ganymede colony. Calling 



Ganymede colony." 

The words, as they came from the 
vocalizer, were curiously slow and un- 
certain. Correll and Medlana, who had 
gathered with the others near the space- 
port where the message was being re- 
ceived, stared at each other. The speak- 
er seemed weak. Perhaps — it was only 
a hope, but it began to seem justified — 
perhaps the R men had used up all their 
supplies in space. Perhaps instead of 
demanding the colony's surrender, they 
would suggest a truce. 

In a single burst of sound, the radio 
operator replied, “Contact.” A longer 
message might have permitted the trac- 
ing of the radio beam, might have led to 
the rapid location of the colony. 

“We want to come in for a landing. 
Where can we land? We have no hostile 
intentions.” 

Again the words were weak and slow. 
Some one said, “It’s a trap ! They want 
us to guide them in, so that they can at- 
tack us!" 

The radio operator nodded. He made 
no attejnpt to answer. 

But on the incoming ship, someone 
seemed to have read the distant, fearful 
minds. The voice went on, “Our inten- 
tions are peaceful. We do not intend to 
fight. We shall cruise about Ganymede 
at any height you say. You can train 
whatever guns you have on us to make 
sure that there is no treachery. Where 
shall we land ?” 

There were rapid, angry consulta- 
tions. If this were a trap, they would 
fall into it by merely answering. But if 
it were — why didn’t the invaders try to 
deceive them by offering to surrender? 

The vojce went on, “We must land 
rapidly to save our men. We shall turn 
on our entire visible spectrum and all 
our infrared radiation frequencies to 
guide you to us. We are putting our- 
selves in your power.” There it was. And 
again, “Where shall we land?” 

The radar operator said suddenly, 
“They’ve switched their beams on. 
There they are, a thousand miles up, 
two thousand miles north!” 
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Correll had a feeling that the plea for 
help was genuine, that there was no 
trap. But he kept silent. He was already 
under suspicion, and any advice he gave 
was sure to be disregarded, or at best 
regarded with distrust. 

One of the Councilmen said finally, 
“We’d better take a chance. They’re 
only a single ship, and we’ll be wary 
about traps. And perhaps — if they 
aren’t really hostile, they’ll help us 
against the government ships.” 

The others nodded. 

The radio operator said- nervously, 
“Ship trying to make port. Come down 
to one hundred miles. Spaceport ap- 
proximately two thousand miles south. 
Cruise slowly, while we keep track of 
you. Await further instructions.” 

/'^ORRELL sat through the slow-mov- 
mg drama of the next few hours in 
a fever of expectation. Something un- 
expected had happened to Pappas and 
his men in the ship. What could it have 
been? What had made them suddenly 
so meek, so anxious to land and sur- 
render themselves ? It could hardly have 
been a mere lack of supplies. If that had 
been all, they would have fought to the 
last man to take the supplies from those 
they regarded as their inferiors. 

For the others, he knew, time passed 
more rapidly. They had reverted to their 
usual slow metabolic pace, and not till 
the ship was actually about to land 
would they take a new dose of the drug, 
to prepare themselves for any emer- 
gency. 

The ship moved south, dropped in 
height. When it was only a hundred 
miles away, the port sent out a guiding 
beam. Now no more instructions were 
necessary. The ship had only to follow 
the beam to make a safe landing. 

It was fifty miles away when Correll 
finally caught sight of it — a brightly 
glowing red speck against the colder, 
paler glow of Jupiter in the background. 
As the speaker had promised, all visible 
and infrared radiation had been turned 
on. The speck grew rapidly and became 



a four hundred foot freighter. He and 
the others could see the braking rockets 
go on, they could watch the freighter 
come in for a landing. 

As the ship settled down, the tense- 
ness grew. Every large weapon in the 
colony had been • brought to the space- 
port, and was now directed at point 
blank range at the unresisting ship. 
Every individual was alert for the signs 
of treachery. Too alert, thought Correll. 
The most innocent motion might lead to 
a fatal fusillade. 

The rocket exhaust dwindled, the 
waste gases floated away into the thin 
air. A door in the side of the ship opened. 

A man stepped out. He walked slowly, 
like a dead man who resented dying. His 
eyes glittered, and his face was covered 
by a long black beard. He carried no 
weapons. His mouth opened, and the 
words ground out painfully, slowly, al- 
most incomprehensibly. 

"I am Pappas,” said the man. “I — 
something has happened to me. You 
must help.” 

The others stared open-mouthed. Only 
Medlana thought quickly enough to re- 
cover from her daze and realize the 
truth. “He is one of us !” she cried. “He 
has become one of us !” 

XV 

He HAD become one of them. The 
entire crew of the ship had become like 
the slow-moving individuals they had 
once scorned. They came out onto the 
ground of Ganymede, slow-moying, awk- 
ward, ill at ease. They did not know how 
to handle themselves in their newly ac- 
quired slowness. 

Pappas said, in his painful way, “It 
was — difficult — to make — a landing. We 
— thought — we were — going to — crash. 
The controls — they were — not — made — 
for people — who move — slowly.” 

“And you had no robots on board, be- 
cause you never thought you would need 
them,” said Medlana. 

"We never — expected — this.” 
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Correll suggested, “Why not give him 
a whiff of Aqcelero? You’ll find it much 
more convenient talking then.” 

Medlana nodded, and one of the others 
crushed a capsule of drug before the 
man’s face. As if unaware that any 
change had occurred in his own meta- 
bolism, Pappas said. “We set out to con- 
quer your colony. And we thought we 
had found the way to overcome the trou- 
bles with food and air.” 

“You used a decelerating drug?” 

“We did better than that. We found a 
way to produce coma, and then to 
change back.” 

“You did what?” exclaimed Correll. 
The other man stared at him. “It’s 
simple enough. We produced coma, to 
reduce our metabolism to almost noth- 
ing, and live through the trip to Gany- 
mede without exhausting our supplies. 
We had the automatic pilot take the ship 
from a little past Earth to a million 
miles from Ganymede. We set our com- 
pass by the light from Jupiter. Because 
of the fact that we didn’t use up our 
supplies, we could plot a longer, indirect 
course that would permit us to come in 
to Ganymede from the side, and bypass 
any traps you had set for us. When we 
recovered later, we noticed, from our 
ship’s automatic log, that there had been 
traps.” 

Medlana asked, “When did you come 
out of the coma? And how?” 

“It was simple enough. When we 
reached a distance of a million miles, the 
combination of increased Jupiter light 
and the beginning of a noticeable gravi- 
tational pull tripped our revival mechan- 
ism. We set it by both light and gravity 
in order to avoid accidental awakening 
through approach to a large asteroid, or 
the sudden blazing of a nova. Revival 
was by injection of a previously pre- 
pared drug. 

“At first we had the impression that 
we were covering the final distance be- 
tween us and Ganymede at a hundred 
times the calculated speed. But after a 
time we realized that the ship’s speed 
was normal, that we ourselves had 



slowed down.” He put his hand to his 
eyes. “It wasn’t an easy fact to accept. 
When a member of my crew first sug- 
gested it, we refused to believe it possi- 
ble. We thought that he had gone crazy. 
But no other answer to the problem 
existed. 

“As we came closer to Jupiter, the 
gravitational field registered on our in- 
struments as expected. But to our bodies 
the acceleration seemed enormous. The 
moment we moved, the gravitational pull 
on our muscles seemed a hundred times 
normal. From being ten times as fast as 
ordinary human beings, we had become 
one-tenth as fast. 

“Our difficulty under gravity was the 
thing which finally convinced us of the 
truth. We knew then that we would 
never be able to fight off an attack. 
Moreover, there was no longer any rea- 
son for fighting.” He smiled a grimace 
of a smile. It betrayed the humiliation 
he felt at having lost what he had so 
long regarded as his superiority. “We 
knew then that we had no choice then 
but to seek peace.” 

‘C’OR A moment there was silence as 
they tried to realize the implications 
of what he had told them. Medlana said 
suddenly, “You became people like us. 
But can you change us into rapid people 
such as you were? Can you change your- 
selves back?” 

“No,” admitted Pappas. “That ap- 
pears to be impossible.” 

“It isn’t impossible at all,” interrupted 
Correll. “Don’t you see that this explains 
some of the events that have baffled us 
for so long ? Those ‘spiesr for instance — 
they weren’t spies at all. They hadn’t 
pretended to move slowly on the trip 
here. They were genuinely of your own 
type. Their low consumption of food on 
the trip proves that. They changed spon- 
taneously, for reasons we have yet to 
learn, to other types.” 

He saw doubt in their eyes. “You 
don’t believe it, because you’ve always 
been under the impression that an indi- 
vidual must be born as one type or 
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another, without being able to change. 
You’ve overlooked the tremendous in- 
fluences for change involved in moving 
from one part of space to another — the 
differences in everything from the grav- 
ity and the radiation to which the body 
is exposed to the food that’s eaten. 
These produce changes in human activ- 
ity that can be striking and dramatic. 

“Remember that first so-called ‘spy?’ 
He changed suddenly into the R type, 
moving at about the same speed as Pap- 
pas could formerly attain. You were no 
more startled and frightened by the 
change than he was, It was a tremen- 
dous shock to his body, and he ran hys- 
terically in a vain effort to escape it. 
Perhaps if both you and he had suspect- 
ed the truth, you might have been able 
to save him. As it was, the sharp change 
in metabolism caused his death. 

“As for the other ‘spy,’ the one who 
was a thief— he had changed from av- 
erage speed to slow-moving, and then 
back again. In neither case was he aware 
of what had happened to him. He was 
unable to give a clear story, and you 
would have had reason to doubt him, 
whatever story he told. But one thing 
did emerge from his rambling account. 
The changes were connected with his 
moving from Mars to Earth, and then, 
later on, from Earth to Ganymede. 

“It’s likely that other changes of a 
similar nature have occurred among the 
general population, on Earth and Mars. 
You find a slow-rftoving individual, and 
you assume that he’s been that way 
from birth. You may be right. But usu- 
ally you don’t have much evidence to 
prove it. And you overlook those cases 
where the change has occurred in the 
individual as a child, or even as an 
adult.” 

He stared at the group surrounding 
him. “Think back to your own personal 
histories. How many of you can recall 
whether you were born members of 
your group, or became as you are in in- 
fancy? Even fairly extensive records go- 
ing far beyond your school years won’t 
give the answer to that.” 



One of the men shook his head. “You 
are asking us to revise all our views as 
to our nature — ” 

“Because your views involve the con- 
fused and dangerous ideas that you’re 
both superior and inferior at the same 
time. You’re no better and no worse 
than the average human being. You’re 
merely different. And the point I am 
making is that you are not as different 
as you had thought. Anyone will be able 
to become long-lived and slow moving 
like you. And you will be able to become 
as Pappus was, rapid, and short-lived. 

“Your group has always been proud 
of the fact that it had a long-range view, 
that it wasn’t deceived into overestimat- 
ing the importance of minor details. 
Well, broaden your views a bit to go 
beyond yourselves. It is known that 
cold-blooded animals, for instance, have 
no definite body temperature for each 
type — and hence no definite length of 
life. Experiments made many, centuries 
ago, as far back as the twentieth, show- 
ed that the metabolism and the length 
of life of a fruit fly, for instance, depend- 
ed on the temperature at which the fly 
lived. A scientist by the name of 
Lowe — ” 

“Loeb,” said one of the men ironically, 
aroused by the challenge to the broad- 
ness of his knowledge. “We are not as 
ignorant as you think.” 

“Thank you, you’re^ quite right, it’s 
Loeb. But you see the point. He Raised 
the temperature ten degrees and multi- 
plied the speed of living of the flies by 
a factor of two or three — at the same 
time cutting down the length of their 
lives by the same factor. And it has long 
been known that many cold-blooded ani- 
mals can hibernate indefinitely—” 

Someone broke in, “We are not cold- 
blooded, and the analogy with fruit- 
flies doesn’t concern us.” 

“But the analogy with other hibernat- 
ing animals does,” insisted a girl whom 
Correll could barely glimpse at the edge 
of the group. “The point that Correll is 
making is that lower metabolism is the 
inevitable result — or the cause and the 
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result at the same time — of a fall 
in bodily temperature. Take a hibernat- 
ing bear, for instance — or a sleeping hu- 
man being.” 

A BABBLE of voices arose, and Cor- 
rell had a feeling of satisfaction. 
He had helped break down the barrier to 
the new way of thinking. Now' they were 
going ahead without him. And absorbed 
as they were in the scientific aspect of 
the argument, they would continue to 
go ahead — up to a certain point, where 
he had an idea that he would have to 
take over again, this time against great- 
er opposition. 

Someone was saying, “Very well, you 
claim that all these examples of other 
animals, cold-blooded or warm-blooded, 
mean nothing, that the only examples 
that count are those of human beings. 
Then I’ll give you an example that goes 
back even beyond the experiments of 
Loeb. You have heard of the chain of 
mountains on Earth known as the An- 
des. I remember seeing them as I was 
coming in by spaceship. They're like a 
heavy backbone down the continent of 
South America." 

“We are not interested in the metab- 
olism of mountains,” interrupted one 
girl sarcastically. 

“But we are in the metabolism of 
the mountaineers. The Indians of the 
higher Andes, who had lived there for 
many centuries, had acquired a special 
metabolism of their own. They were 
adapted to the low temperatures and the 
low atmospheric pressure of their moun- 
tains. Their blood had an unusually 
high percentage of red corpuscles, and 
they lived in an environment which was 
almost intolerable for those not accus- 
tomed to it. At the same time, they were 
badly adapted to the oxygen-rich envi- 
ronment of the rest of Earth.” 

“That has nothing to do with Cor- 
rell’s argument that you don’t have to 
be a member of one group from birth.’’ 

“It has everything to do with it. The 
fact is, that it seems to be possible to 
adapt to the environment of the Andes 



either by long residence there — or by 
being bora there. Whether the change 
is actually hereditary, in the sense of 
being handed down through the germ 
cell, we don’t know. There may be a form 
of selection of those individuals who are 
best adapted to live there. Or the change 
may take place during the prenatal per- 
iod, in the blood stream of the infant. 
It may even take place shortly after 
birth. But at any rate, there are people 
who are apparently born adapted, and 
others who have adapted later. Just as 
Correll has suggested may be the case 
with us.” 

Medlana said unexpectedly, “I don’t 
doubt that the last speaker is correct. 
But this is no time to be discussing sci- 
entific problems. Have we forgotten that 
we stand in danger of invasion ?” 

“I haven't forgotten, Medlana,” re- 
plied Correll. “But the fact is that the 
scientific problem is related to this 
danger of invasion. If there is no in- 
separable barrier between the different 
human types, what need to invade us 
at all? And what is there for us to de- 
fend ?” 

“We're not the invaders,” shouted one 
man angrily. “Hjalmar is. Tell that to 
him." 

“Exactly what I propose to do,” said 
Correll coolly. 

There was a moment of startled si- 
lence. Correll went on, before the babble 
of voices started again. “There’s no 
point to fighting when it’s clear that 
there’s nothing to fight about. Let’s 
contact Hjalmar and tell him that.’’ 

“And what if he doesn’t believe us? 
What if he thinks it’s a trap, as we 
thought Pappas’s coming here was a 
trap ?” 

“Invite him to come down and see for 
himself... 

“But that — " 

“That would mean surrender!” 

“Surrender of what? Once people can 
change their types at will — and we ob- 
viously seem on the road to that — there 
is no need of separate defense organiza- 
tions of the R group, orthe slow-moving 
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group. There is nothing to surrender." 

“You want us to give up everything 
we've worked for?” 

“Not your home and your personal 
possessions, no. Not even the organiza- 
tion for governing your colony on Gany- 
mede. But if you can change into my 
type and Hjalmar’s and Pappas’s, and 
we can change into yours — what is there 
to cling to ? The idea that we’re superior 
when we’re in one form and inferior 
in another?” He turned to Pappas. 
“What do you have to ding to, Pappas ? 
Do you still think you’re superior?” 
“We are human, no more.” 

“And you can use the help and cooper- 
ation of other human beings.” 

O NCE the idea had penetrated, 
thought Correll, there was nothing 
to argue about. One of the diehards ob- 
jected, “You talk of changing from one 
form to another at will. But we still 
can’t change from a slow form to a fast 
one." 

“It happens in nature, and now that 
we know the possibilities, it won’t be 
long before we can make it happen at 
will. Only an hour ago, we were still baf- 
fled by the problem of metabolic coma, 
just as not so long ago Pappas and his 
group were baffled by the problems of 
accelerant and decelerant drugs. Now 
we have the answer to our problem, as 
he has the answer to his.” 

They had the answer to the problem 
of coma. For the first time, the full 
personal meaning of the words he had 
uttered struck him. He had been think- 
ing of what Pappas’s news meant to the 
future of the colony here on Ganymede, 
and of the human race on the different 
planets. Tears came to his eyes now 
as he thought of what it would mean 
to his mother. She would arise from the 
living death which had gripped her for 
so many years, she would know him, 
and embrace him again. The dead 
weight of those oppressing years would 
be wiped out, they would live happily 
again. 

The debate was still going on around 



him, but he could sense the diminishing 
of antagonism. Those who still argued 
no longer hoped to convince others. They 
put up their last feeble objections only 
that they themselves might be convinc- 
ed. As he had told himself, once the 
idea had penetrated, there was nothing 
to argue about. 

“Let’s try to contact Hjalmar now,” 
suggested Medians suddenly. “He may 
be closer to us than we think, and he 
doesn’t have any idea of what has hap- 
pened. We don’t want him to attack be- 
fore we talk to him.” 

There was a roar of approval, and 
Carroll relaxed. The desperate battle for 
which they had prepared so long and 
with such determination would not take 
place. The need for it had evaporated 
into the thin air of Ganymede. 

It turned out that Hjalmar was no 
more than half a million miles away at 
the time. His first reaction to their pro- 
posal, as their reaction had been to that 
of Pappas, was one of suspicion. Even 
when they tried to make their sincerity 
evident by guiding him to the location 
of the colony and helping him to land, 
his suspicion remained. As his ship came 
in for a landing at the spaceport, along- 
side the ship that Pappas had brought 
down, they knew that the rest of his 
fleet hovered overhead, weapons ready 
— just as their own weapons had been— 
prepared to shoot at the first sign of 
what might seem to them to be treach- 
ery. 

It had been Correll’s suggestion to 
prepare a greeting that would confuse 
and startle Hjalmar, and blunt the edges 
of his suspicion by its very unexpected- 
ness. There had been some opposition 
to it at first on the ground that it was 
beneath the colony’s dignity. But the 
objectors had soon become convinced 
that the method would be effective, and 
help prevent any untoward incidents 
that might arise from the supersuspic- 
ious attitudes of the government men. 

The door of the spaceship slid open, 
and two grim, armed men stepped out. 
At the moment, at a given signal, a 
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group of half a dozen robots burst into a 
quaint and ancient song, their high ten- 
or voices blending in a perfect harmony 
that no mere human voices could match : 
“Hail the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

The two men in the lead stopped in 
amazement. The men behind them, step- 
ping out of the ship, seemed confused. 
They looked back inquiringly, as if for 
orders. Hjalmar, his own broad face be- 
traying his bewilderment, the very pos- 
ture of his great body showing indecis- 
ion, stepped out of the ship behind them. 

Correll grinned at sight of him. Hjal- 
mar was trying to be genuinely the con- 
queror, the grim military hero who has 
fought great odds and led his men to 
a glorious triumph. Unfortunately, 
there seemed to be no opposition over 
which to triumph. And while Hjalmar 
was still seeking it, Medlana and anoth- 
er girl — girl! thought Correll, she’s 
more than two hundred years old — 
stepped up and presented Hjalmar with 
a bouquet of synthetically perfumed 
plastic flowers so well made that they 
appeared genuine. 

The great conqueror’s rout was com- 
plete. He flushed a deep red, and the 
pose of authority dropped away from 
him. He waved to someone in the ship, 
and other men came down after him, 
still confused by what had happened, 
but grinning as if not at all displeased. 

Correll stepped up to him and said, 
“General Hjalmar, it is an honor and a 
pleasure to have you with us. I take 
pride in presenting you with the keys 
of the colony.” 

"Correll !” Hjalmar stared at him crit- 
ically, in not too friendly a manner. 
“You don’t seem to have suffered much 
from your kidnapping. You’re going to 
have some explaining to do.” 

"I counted on doing some. Meanwhile, 
I’m curious to know how you managed 
to get here. No expedition of this size 
has ever before gone far beyond Mars.” 

TYJALMAR smiled grimly. "We took 
a leaf from the book of your friends 
here. When we captured one of their 



hideouts, we acquired a supply of the 
decelerant drug. We analyzed that, and 
learned to synthesize it. We used it to 
cut down the need for food and air dur- 
ing the long trip.” 

“You didn’t keep your men under its 
influence continually?” 

“Not continually. But for long peri- 
ods.” 

“And there were no accidents ?” 
Hjalmar’s eyes clouded. "One or two,” 
he admitted. “One man went into a 
coma, from which we were unable to 
arouse him. And another remained de- 
celerated. The drug seems to have had 
a permanent effect.” 

Correll said, “I had expected some- 
thing of the sort. But come along now, 
General — ” 

Hjalmar flushed with anger. “Don’t 
call me that !” he roared. 

“I beg your pardon. At any rate, come 
along, and see the colony that you’ve 
conquered.” 

“My orders are to post guards, here 
to keep order, and to send the ringlead- 
ers home. And you are going along with 
them, Correll, fo an investigation of 
what you’ve been doing.” 

“I’ll be glad to tell you all about my 
doings. Not that I mind returning to 
Mars, but there are a few things you had 
better know for your own good.” 

He described to Hjalmar what had oc- 
curred with Pappas. The burly giant 
grunted incredulously. “Are you trying 
to tell me that we’ve licked that prob- 
lem too ? We expected to have a difficult 
time cleaning up the R group.” 

“There’s nothing to dean up. In a 
short time we’ll be able to change our- 
selves into members of any group we 
want, at will. I admit that it will re- 
quire additional research before we can 
make the changes comfortably, and in 
any direction we please, but now that 
we know the shifts are possible, it 
shouldn’t take us too long to find out 
how to accomplish them.” 

Like shifting the gears of those 
ancient interna] combustion engines.” 
“Exactly,” nodded Correll. "Each hu- 
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man type can live under conditions that 
would kill the others. Keep an ordinary 
man at a temperature far above normal, 
and eventually he'll die of it. Fever 
weakens the body, and if continued long 
enough, can be fatal. But use the proper 
hormones on your feverish individual, 
and all the evidence is that he’ll adjust 
to the higher temperature and change 
into the R type. Chill him down careful- 
ly, give him the proper decelerating hor- 
mone, and he’ll change into the slow 
type.” 

Hjalmar said, “It’s true that the R 
group has a higher body temperature 
than normal, and the decelerated group 
a lower temperature. But I wouldn’t say 
that change in temperature causes the 
change in type.” 

“It’s a combination of temperature 
and hormones — chemical gear shifters, 
you might call them. Sometimes, of 
course, the gear shifts take place in the 
body accidentally, without our having 
to take the drugs. And sometimes, too, 
the shift will take place into neutral, 
instead of into another gear — ” 

“You consider the coma state as neu- 
tral?” 

“It’s the closest condition to no mo- 
tion at all. But the motor is still run- 
ning.” 

Hjalmar laughed. “Why limit yourself 
to three gears ? Why not go on to four, 
or five, or more ?” 

Cordell didn’t laugh. “Why not? In 
future we may be able to go on to these 
gears. At present we have to be cau- 
tious. We haven’t acquired all the neces- 
sary skill in shifting, and in our careless- 
ness and ignorance we’re liable to grind 
and strip the gears, and that means 
to kill the patient. But we’ll learn. And 
when we do — 

“Do you realize, Hjalmar, what we’ll 
be able to do then? It’ll be more than 
controlling our bodies. It will be like 
shifting the gears of time itself. We’ll 
be able to speed up or slow down all the 
processes of the universe around us. 
Think of the new power for us.” 

“I'm wondering, Correll, how much 



of an advantage that will be. When we 
speed up, we live faster. But we live 
a shorter time.” 

“We live a shorter time only by other 
people’s standards. But even that will 
change. We’re gradually learning to 
lengthen our lives, and with this to 
help us, we’ll learn even faster, 

“What I’m thinking of, though, is the 
new means we have of adapting to all 
sorts of situations that would formerly 
have defeated us. We can use each gear 
for special purposes. When an emergen- 
cy occurs that calls for rapid action, we 
shift into one of the fast gears. When 
there’s radioactivity, or high tempera- 
ture, or high oxygen content to be re- 
sisted, we do the same. 

“But the low gears may be even more 
useful. With only partial knowledge, 
you and your expedition were able to 
reach Ganymede. In future, we’ll at last 
be able to think of conquering and col- 
onizing Saturn and all the other planets 
that have so far been inaccessible to us. 
We’ll be able to break out of our solar 
system and reach stellar systems that 
are, by ordinary time standards, many 
light-years away. We’ll travel either in 
neutral or in some low gear. But we’ll 
travel. There’ll be no limits to our 
power.” 

“Don’t get drunk with the thought of 
it,” said Hjalmar dryly. “Personally, I’ve 
thought of one advantage of shifting 
gears that doesn’t seem to have struck 
you.” 

“And that is?” 

Hjalmar waved an arm at the watch- 
ing colonists. That these men will at last 
be able to shave their beards.” 

Correll laughed. He had been carried 
away by the thoughts of the future. 
Human life would be infinitely more 
complex, but at the same time infinitely 
richer in possibilities. And there was 
one possibility which he could no longer 
postpone. 

C ORRELL sought Medlana, and found 
her nearby. The tension had gone 
out of her as well as out of everyone 
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else. Up above, Hjalmar’s other ships 
were coming in for a landing, worried 
now only about crowding the spaceport, 
which had not been built to accomodate 
so many visitors. Jupiter was sailing 
across the sky, its satellites clustering 
around it as usual. Only slight traces of 
magnetic disturbances remained, to be 
seen in the flickering of short stabbing 
flames that rose occasionally from the 
surrounding peaks. All of Ganymede 
was returning to normalcy. 

Medlana sighed. “We’ll have to move 
everything back now from the moun- 
tains and set to work all over again. 
What trouble we might have saved our- 
selves if we had known!” 

“We’ll have to return our coma cases.” 
“Including Arwon. He’ll be furious 
when he awakes and learns all that has 
happened while he’s been unconscious.” 
“I have an idea,” said Correll, “that 
he won’t mind greatly. He’ll be able to 
reconsider that decision he made some 
time ago. He’ll be able to go back to that 
girl on Earth — or was it Mars? — with 
whom he was in love.” 

“That girl is a grandmother by now,” 
smiled Medlana. “That was only five 
years ago by our old standards— but 
fifty years by hers and yours.” 



“Then he’ll be able to fall in love with 
her granddaughter. Or someone else’s 
granddaughter. Because by now it's 
very 4 certain that it won’t do him any 
good to be in love with you.” 

She said doubtfully, “I’m not so sure.” 
“I am. I decided long ago that you 
were going to marry me. And since we’re 
no longer different human types, there’s 
nothing to stand in our way. That was 
another/ advantage of our recent dis- 
coveries that I haven’t bothered to ex- 
plain to Hjalmar. But I thought of it 
while 1 was talking to him.” 

“You’re still slow,” she murmured. 
“Slower than I ever was. I thought of 
that ever so long ago, before his ship 
even landed.” 

“I may be slow.” he conceded. “But I 
get there eventually.” 

He put his arms around her, and pull- 
ed her close, just as a sword of flame 
leaped up toward Jupiter from one of 
the mountain tops. 

When she drew away, he smiled, and 
she said, “Well, of all the reactions to 
have! What do you think is so funny?” 
“The idea that the electric disturb- 
ances on Ganymede are coming to an 
end. As I see it,” he said, “They’re just 
beginning." 
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Herr Hetzl tinkered with Klugmeister 

KLUGMEISTER 

By MARSHALL ZASLOVE 



The Bahnmeister fulfilled 

a lazy mans dream . . . 
or was it a nightmare? 

H ERR HETZL was a railway man. 

His father had been a railway 
man, too, as had his father's father and 
his father’s father’s father. So Herr 
Hetzl, true to the Hetzl tradition, was 
a railway man — a Bahnmeister, to be 
specific. 

The duties of a Bahnmeister to the 
Third Reich consisted of inspecting the 
electrical connections on the block sig- 
nal lines and reporting any breaks or 
malfunctioning to the signal tower in 
the nearby village of Diebedorf. Now, 
to most people this rather humdrum oc- 
cupation might seem boring and monot- 
onous. But Hen; Hetzl was sublimely 



happy. You see, Herr Hetzl had Klug- 
meister. 

Klugmeister was a machine. At least, 
it was a machine then. It consisted main- 
ly of a few hundred relays, vacuum 
tubes, condensers, and an evil-looking 
knife switch perched atop its cabinet 
that made it look like something swiped 
from a space opera. These components 
were arranged rather cleverly, so that 
the machine did a definite job. 

At first this job was simple: to inspect 
the track electronically and sound the 
appropriate alarm in the Diebedorf 
switch tower when anything went 
wrong. To this end, a machine such as 
Herr Hetzl *s was not only more conven- 
ient but actually more practical than 
its manual counterpart. Realizing this, 
the railroad line for which Herr Hetzl 
worked had ordered several such ma- 
chines in 1939, but vacuum tubes did 
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better in V-2’s, so they had resorted to 
Bahnmeisters instead. 

But to return to the machine. As a 
simple robot, Klugmeister was complete- 
ly practical. But Klugmeister did more 
than just ring a bell in at a maddening 
speed, eventually breaking the panes. 

When the Allied bombing raids start- 
ed, and Herr Hetzl put masking tape on 
his windows, the pane-breaking ceased, 
but the spectacle of fifteen windows flap- 
ping open and shut in complete unsyn- 
chronization was a rather sobering sight 
for trackside vagra~ s under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating beverages. 

lyTOW Herr Hetzlhad absolutely noth- 
ing to do except to collect the food 
and sort it away. But even this was too 
much work for the lazy Herr Hetzl, so he 
built something else into Klugmeister. 
It was the central control for an auto- 
matic trackside collecting and sorting 
system. 

Herr Hetzl dug a trench about ten 
feet deep on the right of way, then a 
tunnel from there to his pantry. In this 
tunnel he placed a conveyer belt that 
caught the cans as they fell. 

In Hetzl’s pantry, were half-a-dozen 
strategically located home-made sileni- 
um electric eyes that sorted the con- 
tainers according to size. All this had 
been effected in one short surge of in- 
spiration, and Herr Hetzl still had al- 
most a month before he could test it. 

Three days later a B-17 crashed near 
Diebedorf, and Herr Hetzl was one of 
the first to scramble into the smoking 
fuselage. While the other villagers cart- 
ed away seats, emergency rations, gas 
and oxygen tanks, our enterprising 
Bahnmeister deftly stripped the plane of 
its Norden bombsight, course correcting 
computer and some fifty feet of wire. 

Then Herr Hetzl went home and had 
a ball. First he built an automatic mail- 
ing machine to pay his bills for him. 
This consisted of a large money hold- 
ing rack perched above a smaller en- 
velope holding rack. The correct amount 
of money was dropped into an envelope, 



addressed and stamped, and sent on its 
way to a switch tower. For Herr Hetzl 
was a very lazy man. Living alone as 
he did, 2 kilometers from his nearest 
neighbor, Herr Hetzl was not bothered 
by the usual complications that beset 
the city dweller. And he loved it. In fact, 
he made himself even more isolated. 

The meager salary that he drew as 
Bahnmeister was divided into two parts : 
half Herr Hetzel had sent to him by 
mail so that he could pay his water and 
light bills. The other half he turned over 
to Herr Schelling, his friend on the soli- 
tary train that passed Herr Hetzl’s 
house once a month. With this money 
Herr Schelling bought such staples as 
concentrated milk, powdered eggs and 
canned meats. Once a month this food 
was dumped off the end of the speeding 
train, and Herr Hetzl spent the rest of 
the day picking up and sorting away 
the cans and boxes strewn over the right 
of way. 

No one bothered him except by phone, 
and since Herr Hetzl’s phone was a bit 
unpredictable when it came to putting 
calls through, the Bahnmeister was 
rarely disturbed. So Herr Hetzl ate and 
slept and tinkered with Klugmeister. 
And tinkered with Klugmeister. 

He salvaged an old tape recorder, and 
hooked it up so that it answered the 
telephone, recorded messages, and an- 
swered the doorbell with the quaint 
phrase “Herr Hetzl ist nicht zu Hause." 

This worked so well, in fact, and 
caused the wanton frustration of so 
many would-be callers, that Herr Hetzl 
gleefully set to w r ork building more such 
“work saving" attachments into Klug- 
meister. A small thermostat opened and 
closed the windows to keep an even tem- 
perature in the house, but when the 
outside temperature went above seven- 
ty-six degrees, a slight imperfection in 
the thermometer caused every window 
in the house to open and close to the 
mailbox in a pneumatic tube. To go 
along with this, Herr Hetzl built into 
Klugmeister a master time control that 
regulated every function of the ma- 
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chine. Every day it turned on Herr 
Hetzl’s percolator, every week it seized 
and opened his pay envelope, depositing 
its contents in the mailing machine, 
every month it checked the meters and 
paid his light and water bills, and every 
year it sent out his sixty-five per cent 
income tax. 

But this was still not enough for Herr 
Hetzl. Mailing letters and answering 
telephones was enough for ordinary ro- 
bots, but not for Klugmeister. A con- 
firmed cybernetician, he had his own 
ideas about the mental capacity of his 
machine — Klugmeister w r as going to 
think. 

And think it did : a few minor adjust- 
ments in the computer relay circuits, a 
superimposition of the bombsight corre- 
lating matrix on this revised feedback 
system, and Klugmeister was doing 
some pretty remarkable things. 

Two weeks later, Herr Hetzl found 
two dead cats in his pantry, so he de- 
cided to build a safety rail around the 
delivery chute. While doing so, he fell 
into the chute and broke his head on 
the treads of the moving belt. Presented 
with an object bigger than anything 
they had been designed to handle, the 
electric eyes went completely frantic, 



blew six fuses, and stashed Herr Hetzl in 
a comer with two cans of sauerkraut 
and a broken beer bottle. 

That was two years ago. Every day 
Herr Hetzl's coffee is brewed (but never 
drunk) ; every week his pay envelope 
(it’s smaller now) is opened ; every 
month the meters are checked and the 
light and water bills paid (the mailer 
has run out of envelopes and stamps and 
addresses the bills themselves), and ev- 
ery year Herr Hetzl’s sixty-five per cent 
income tax is sent out (it’s ninety-five 
per cent now, but no-one has noticed this 
thirty per cent discrepancy). The track 
is always checked, the telephone is al- 
ways answered, and the number of 
trackside vagrants, along with the local 
feline population, has decreased sharp- 
ly. The food sorter is working satis- 
factorily, even though the food bins are 
a bit full, and yesterday it knocked two 
men off the end of the caboose when it 
threw back a can of turtle soup. 

And for two years no human being 
has set foot inside this house. So now 
— oh, I’m afraid I’ve confused you^ by 
saying that no human being has been 
in this house for two years. 

Perhaps I should explain — you see, 
my name is Klugmeister. 




If you hurry, you can still get your copy of the big 160-page 
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The Satyr Strategem 




They were just a 
bunch of space-happy 
Guardsmen, and 
they'd never 
had it so good 



Y OU remember the old Priapus? No? Before 
your time, I suppose. She was one of the Class 
F general purpose cruisers. When I was attached 
to her, just after I’d made warrant officer, she was 
part of the Westmark fleet. Back then, the West- 
mark was a lot more important than it is now, be- 
cause everybody figured on an attack from the An- 
daman Powers, almost any day. So we spent our 
time scurrying around among the neutral systems 
in between, setting up trade alliances and renting 
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Horrigan was singing one of his ancient songs 
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bases, trying to build up our strength 
against the day when Andaman would 
strike. 

The Priapus wasn’t what you’d call a 
happy ship. For one thing, the region 
was full of barbaric and semi-civilized 
Orphan Systems — and the old Behaviour 
Code was in full force then. No drink- 
ing, no “unseemly or undignified actions 
before indigenous populations,” and 
above all — nothing whatsoever to do 
with the local women. They threw 
enough conditioning at us to make it 
stick, even though we didn’t like it. And 
another thing, the Old Man — Captain 
Ferris — didn’t like his job one damn bit. 
He figured he was overripe for promo- 
tion and had been politicked out of it. 
What’s more, he'd been yanked off a 
cruiser in the main battle fleet for this 
job. He felt at home out in space on 
battle maneuvers, but he w*as really out 
of his element when it came to negoti- 
ating with the indigenous populations, 
as the book calls them, in the Orphan 
Systems. 

Not that he didn’t do his job — just the 
opposite. Under his command, we 
dressed, slept and ate by the book. There 
were more inspections than you’ve ever 
seen on a training ship — by actual count. 
There was none of that easy-yet-disci- 
plined informality that you usually get 
on a long space trip. 

Well, we’re two weeks out from Ban- 
ning Base, on our latest errand, when 
the Exec calls all the officers into the 
captain’s quarters. We file in, standing 
at attention before the Old Man’s desk 
— the First and Second Engineers, First 
and Second Bridge Officers, the staff 
people, me, and the other warrant. He 
stares at us all for a full minute before 
he begins. 

“Unlikely as it may seem to you gen- 
tlemen,” he growls, “we are still part of 
the United Space Fleet. My inspection 
this watch indicates that some of you 
may have other opinions. If so, I’ll be 
glad to listen to them now.” 

Of course, we all stood there silently, 
waiting for him to finish glowering at 



us and begin ranting again. 

“Mr. Lowry,” he says, pointing a long 
bony finger at the Second Bridge, “am 
I correct in assuming you were exposed 
to a course concerning the Space Log 
while at the Academy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then perhaps you can explain why 
there is no listing of the ship’s comple- 
ment in yonr log for the last watch ?” 
“An oversight, sir.” 

“An oversight, I assure you, that will 
be entered in your performance file.” 

A ND so it went, down the line. Any- 
thing, however unimportant, that 
varied by as much as a comma from the 
Manual for Space Officers and Enlisted 
Men was, to the captain, criminal neg- 
lect of duty and insubordination. He had 
worked right down to me when suddenly 
the alarm bell began to clang. 

“Communications to Captain,” the in- 
terphone squawked. 

“Captain to Communications. Go 
ahead,” he growled. 

“Distress signal reported, sir. Azi- 
muth 273 Inclination* 17 Arc A38. Ap- 
proximately point zero two parsecs.” 
“Type and registry of craft?” 
“Unknown, sir,* We receive nothing 
but the automatic signal.” 

The captain turned to us. “We will 
continue this later. Mr. Lowry, request 
clearance from Banning for change of 
course. Mr. Feinberg, plot a new course 
on the given, co-ordinates. He turned to 
me. “Mr. Mogrum, order the battle sta- 
tions manned. Dismissed.’’ 

We were plenty glad to hurry off to 
our stations. Ordinarily, as you know, 
rescue work in space is a touchy, danger- 
ous business. And out in the Westmark 
there was always the further danger of 
running into an Andaman ambush.* But 
still, we all welcomed the diversion that 
got us off the Old Man’s carpet. 1 kept 
busy the next couple of hotws seeing 
that the gun crews were on their toes 
and that my rescue squad was set to go. 

We dropped back into temporal drive, 
decelerated, and in a few minutes we 
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were orbiting about five kilometers from 
the wreck. It was an obsolescent L-Class, 
two man scout, converted for civilian 
use. A meteor had slapped into its stern, 
making so much junk out of the drive 
and the tubes. 

The crew section still appeared space- 
tigjjt, as far as we could see. But we 
couldn’t raise a word from it — nothing 
but the same auto-signal, over and over. 
The gun crews stood ready on both sides 
of us as my five-man rescue crew entered 
the lock. We weren’t taking chances — 
our ships had been captured more than 
once before by the Andaman and used 
for decoys; 

The outer lock opened and I fed power 
to my scooter. A9 head of the detail, it 
was my job to go over first, alone. In the 
couple of minutes it took me to cover 
the distance, all alone in space, with the 
guns of my own ship at my back and 
dead silence up ahead, I wondered why 
I hadn’t kept my rate, instead of passing 
the test for warrant. On this sort of 
deal you really earn the extra pay. 

When I reached the little scout I 
tossed out the magnetic mooring and 
climbed over the hull to the lock. It 
looked workable, but before opening it 
I walked over the rest of the small hull, 
looking for leaks or for any sign of 
hostile activity, the way the book says. 
But there was absolutely nothing, one 
way or another. Even the ports were 
polared opaque. Back at the lock, I ra- 
dioed my squad to come ahead and I 
went to work on the manual controls. 
It took a touch of my torch to thaw 
them, but not much more than any ship 
in space requires. By the time the crew 
had reached me, I had it open. Cau- 
tiously, I swung inside the lock and ges- 
tured my .men to follow. The grav unit 
was'off, of course, with the main power 
wrecked, but everything else seemed to 
be functioning. My engineer rate tested 
the repressurizing pump. Even that 
was working. Whoever was inside was 
awfully lucky, considering that mass of 
twisted and fused metal that had been 
his stern. 



T HE inner door swung open. We 
•waited, blasters ready. But the 
blasters were useless against what hit 
us ! It was cacophonous, cracked and dis- 
torted, but it certainly was powerful. It 
went like this: 

I saw a WRECK on the spaceways 
But I NEVer heard NObody pray. . . . 

The bodies all STREWN through the ether 
But NEVer did A^O-O-OObody pray! 

And along with the off-key voice, a sort 
of random strumming from a guitar. 
The noise from the guitar didn’t seem 
to have much of any relation to the noise 
from the voice. I put my blaster away 
and stepped through the lock into the 
cabin. 

The chaplain was BU-U-R-RNed to a cinder 
Burned up because ATO-O-O O-body prayed. . . . 

He was all alone, stretched out on 
the acceleration couch. He had his space- 
suit on but the helmet was off. floating 
in the air beside him. Floating near the 
helmet was a space bottle of lethal stuff 
called "Auld Highland Blight — Scotch 
Type Whisky” — made illegal on Deneb 
Gamma and sold to spacemen with more 
credits than sense. The bottle was almost 
empty. He reached out for it and then 
he saw me, standing over him. He 
tossed -the guitar aside and swung his 
short; stocky legs down to the floor. He 
ran a hand through his thatch of bright 
red hair and a grin broke out over his 
homely, freckled face. 

“What do y’know ! Jack Dalton to the 
rescue!” He gave himself a little push 
and floated over to me. Then he was 
pumping my hand. "Boy, you don’t know 
how glad I am to see you ! Here, have a 
drink.” He shoved the bottle toward me. 

I certainly needed one after this little 
scene, but I remembered the Old Man 
and shook my head. He shrugged and 
sucked down the rest of the Highland 
Blight himself. He shuddered, tossed 
the bottle aside and staggered over to 
his helmet. He locked it down with agile 
fingers that seemed suddenly sober. 
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Before he locked the faceplate he 
turned, with a hint of a mock bow. “And 
now, my lad, let us pay our respects to 
your captain.” He plucked the guitar 
out of the air and stepped over to the 
lock where the rest of my men were star- 
ing, open-mouthed. 1 thought of him 
and the captain together, and the 
thought made me gag worse than Auld 
Highland Blight would have. 

We rode tandem back on my scooter, 
I was hoping to get him to sick bay 
before Captain Ferris could get a look 
at him, but when the inner lock opened, 
there was Ferris with the Exec, waiting 
to give what succor they could to the 
poor casualties. 

Our “casualty” snapped off his helmet 
and gloves and shoved out a hand to the 
captain. The reek of Auld Highland 
Blight billowed out from the lock into 
the sterile, military corridor of the ?m- 
apus and into the face of the Old Man. 
From his look you’d think he was being 
introduced to the lowest genus of rodent. 

“Eternal gratitude, Chief. Honored 
-be thy name. New laurels for the Space 
Fleet. Always get your man, or at least 
a ninety-eight point four probability of 
same.” He pointed a stubby thumb at 
his own chest. “Mine’s Red Horrigan. 
What’s yours?” 

The Old Man’s bushy gray eyebrows 
almost met, and the grim lines about 
his mouth looked set in iron. He turned 
to me, and his tone seemed to indicate 
that this was all my fault. 

“Sober this man up and bring him to 
my quarters.” He strode off. at one hun- 
dred-thirty angry, regulation steps per 
minute. 

In the ship’s hospital, we shot a dou- 
ble dose of analcozine into Red Horri- 
gan, but even so it took fifteen minutes 
to wring out the Highland Blight and 
get him somewhere near the Space Fleet 
Norm, chemically. Mentally, I didn’t fig- . 
ure he’d ever come close. 

TE RECORDED a preliminary brain- 
wave pattern for identification. 
Then he showered, I tossed him a spare 
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set of coveralls and we set off for the Old 
Man’s quarters. 

Horrigan chattered constantly to me 
on the way, and I couldn't help liking 
him. The satyric yet friendly glint in 
his green eyes may have had something 
to do with it, or the way the animated 
grin cracked across his pleasantly ugly 
face. You couldn’t help liking a man like 
that, who seemed to enjoy living sc 
much. Seems he’d come out from Sol 
during the Magellanic Revolt, in the 
Fleet. He’d got out of service as fast as 
he could after the fighting was over and 
had been trading since, mostly between 
the Orphan Systems, out here on the 
edge of the Westmark. He said he got 
more kick out of seeing the hundreds of 
different ways humans had developed on 
these isolated plants than he did from 
trading. But by then we were at the Old 
Man’s door. . . . 

My knock was answered by a growled 
command and we stepped inside. Natur- 
ally, I stood at attention. But Red Hor- 
rigan just stepped forward grinning, 
his hand outstretched. 

Instead of taking his hand, Captain 
Ferris grimly thrust a typed sheet into 
it. “I assume you are aware, Mr. Horri- 
gan,” the Old Man intoned icily, “that 
the Fleet has jurisdiction over civilian 
craft in the entire Westmark sector?” 

“Yep. That’s what the signs say back 
at Banning Base.” 

“Then perhaps you grasp the signifi- 
cance of my report to the authorities, a 
copy of which I have given you, in ac- 
cordance with regulations?” 

Red Horrigan glanced down the typed 
sheet. His quick eyes skipped through 
the military verbiage to the gist of the 
report. “Intoxicated while operating a 
space vessel, thus endangering his vessel 
and vessels of the fleet,” he read aloud. 
His eyes came up and met the captain's, 
unwaveringly. “That, Ferris, is a slight 
but important distortion of the facts. 

I was perfectly sober when my ship was 
operating. Disgustingly sober, you might 
say. Then, of course, when I was hit, 
about ten parsecs from the nearest space 
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line and out of radio range of anything 
except a random ship passing close 
enough to pick up my automatic, there 
was nothing to do but wait — for my air 
to give out. So — I figured I’d polish off 
the bottle before I was polished off my- 
self.” 

The captain’s face lost none of its 
grimness. “You are free to present your 
version to the Board of Inquiry. The 
Board will undoubtedly wish to know 
why your meteor screen was not oper- 
ating.” 

Red Horrigan grinned triumphantly. 
“That’s an easy one, Ferris. Your boys 
in supply back at Banning s'apped an 
emergency requisition on my macromass 
grid. In a month or so, they hoped they 
could replace it. I was free to sit on 
Banning till I went broke or to take a 
chance on the micromass. Being just a 
civilian Joe who has to work to live, I 
took the chance. And of course, I hit 
the jackpot — or it hit me. By courtesy 
of the Fleet, you might say.” 

That had gotten to the Old Man. He 
reddened slightly. It was well known, 
throughout the Westmark, that the Fleet 
often used its jurisdiction over civilian 
craft in ways that would not have been 
exactly approved back in the settled 
systems. Naturally, it kicked up a lot of 
resentment among the civilians and 
some of the Fleet men felt a little guilty 
about such procedures. But the Fleet 
had its reasons, too. “The protection of 
the United System comes before the 
interest of any individual,” the captain 
explained sententiously. “The Fleet, as 
the only bulwark against Andaman, 
must take what it needs.” 

“Sure, Ferris. I’ve read the propa- 
ganda and poop-sheets too.” 

'T'HE Old Man was having a hard time 

restraining his anger. But then, he’d 
been called “Sir” for so many years that 
it was a clear insult when he was called 
anything else, especially aboard his own 
ship. The veins along his temple stood 
out as he glared at Horrigan. “I don’t 
need to remind you that this is a mili- 



tary vessel, and that Fleet Regulations 
apply to you while on board !” 

The captain turned to me. “This man 
was drunk when brought aboard?” 
“Yes, sir.” What could I say? The Old 
Man had seen it himself. 

“That is a clear-cut violation of Regu- 
lation 137-A. See that this man is locked 
in the brig for the duration of our mis- 
sion.” He glanced at his desk chronome- 
ter. “And be back here at 1500. Meeting 
of all officers.” 

I left Red in the brig, strumming 
cheerfully on his guitar, and hurried 
back to the meeting. Most of the other 
officers were already there when I ar- 
rived. The captain had already begun 
talking as I slipped in. Surprisingly, he 
was not talking of the morning’s inspec- 
tion. 

“. . . and we have now readied the 
co-ordinates specified for the opening of 
our orders.” The captain slit the seals 
on the edges of a packet before him, un- 
folded the sheets and began to read : 

TO COMMANDING OFFICER, PRIA 
PUS: PROCEED ALDEBARAN 
EPSILON. CONTACT REPRESENTA- 
TIVES INDIGENOUS POPULATION 
FOR TREATY TO MINE THORALITE 
AND TO ESTABLISH BASE CLASS 
D-3. THORALJTE HAS SUPER PRIOR- 
ITY AND IS ESSENTIAL REPEAT 
ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS OF FLEET. 
IMPERATIVE THAT SUPPLY BE OB- 
TAINED. TREAT INDIGENOUS 
POPULATION WITH UTMOST CARE. 
ALL BEHAVIOUR REGULATIONS 
APPLY. ONLY CONDITIONED PER- 
SONNEL TO CONTACT POPULATION. 
END. 

Captain Ferris didn’t need to elabo- 
rate. We all knew how important Thor- 
alite was. All the new S-Class ships in 
the battlefleet needed Thoralite as the 
catalyst for thfeir drive. And it was that 
drive that might give us the edge over 
Andaman. With the S-type drive, we 
were fairly certain of holding on to the 
Westmark and protecting all the settled 
systems. Without it, w r e faced a losing 
battle. Andaman was our equal in tech- 
nology and had a strong edge in man- 
power and fleetpower. But the joker was 
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that we just didn't have the supply fleet 
that was needed to bring the enormous 
quantities of Thoralite in across a hun- 
dred light-years from the known de- 
posits in the settled systems. But now', 
with a source relatively close to the main 
Westmark base, our supply problem 
would be solved. That, by the way, had 
been the real reason supply had had to 
requisition Red Horrigan’s macrogrid. 
With every available supply ship loaded 
with Thoralite, there just hadn’t been 
room for other supplies, almost as essen- 
tial. 

The captain put the formal order 
aside and picked up the next sheet. 

ETHNIC OUTLINE : ALDEBARAN 
EPSILON: SECRET. 

He looked from one to another of us 
and began reading again : 

EARTH TYPE PLANET, ONLY IN- 
HABITED PLANET ALDEBARAN 
SYSTEM. ORPHAN PLANET, SET- 
TLED BY HUMANS 1000 YEARS. 
ECONOMY SUBSISTENCE AGRICUL- 
TURE, HANDICRAFTS, MINOR TRAD- 
ING. ARTIFACTS INCLUDE SOLID 
PROJECTILE WEAPONS, CRUDE BUT 
LETHAL. NO DATA AVAILABLE 
SEXUAL, MARITAL, RELIGIOUS CUS- 
TOMS. AVOID ANY ASSOCIATION 
WITH NATIVE FEMALES UNTIL 
FURTHER ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
DATA COLLECTED. IMPERATIVE 
FULL BEHAVIOR CODE BE OB- 
SERVED. 

That was all, about as much as we 
usually had to work with. Nobody but 
GeoSurvey had hit the planet before us, 
and their main job was rocks, not 
people. 

\ S WE dropped back into temporal 
w*- drive at the edge of the Aldebaran 
system, I was busy selecting the Honor 
Guard from among the men who would 
be free from other duties — jet fliers, 
high-drive men, cadets. As our ship 
slipped slowly through the outer atmos- 
phere of the lushly green planet, I gave 
them a final inspection. Their working 
coveralls were gone and they sparkled 
in Guard uniforms — scarlet cloaks, pow- 
der blue tunics and trousers, high soft 
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leather boots. The ceremonial swords 
and spurs that had proven so impressive 
to the natives of other orphan systems 
glittered in the sunlight that shone 
through the port. I inspected the men 
carefully, but I couldn’t find a thing 
to criticize. All of them — even my per- 
petually sloppy Blaster’s Mate Third — 
seemed to realize the importance of our 
mission. 

The ship settled into a grass-covered 
glade and gently came to rest. As soon 
as the green light from Atmospherics 
flashed on and the lock slid open, I 
brought the Honor Guard to attention 
and we marched in formation outside. 
Beside the ship we stood in the warm 
sunlight at rigid attention. No one was 
in sight. The foliage was thick at the 
edges of the clearing, but directly in 
front of us, a wide, grass-paved avenue 
ran back and disappeared over a gentle 
slope. It was lined with tall, elm-like 
trees, and their leaves barely rustled 
in the slight warm breeze. 

And then I saw them ! I almost gasped, 
in spite of my conditioning, and I heard 
a faint rustle run through the rigid 
ranks behind me. They appeared over 
the horizon, running toward us, between 
the tall elms, down the grassy avenue. 
Even at that distance, I could see that 
all of them were women. And their 
clothes! There was no single style, no 
predominating color. They ran in a 
wildly mixed yet blending kaleidoscope 
of hues and styles. Some wore brief, 
knee length togas, some were in shorts 
or slacks, some in diaphanous full 
length gowns, split along one leg to al- 
low free motion. Red, blue, turquoise, 
magenta, shocking pink— and a. dozen 
other colors. Sandals or bare feet. Hair 
upswept, down-thrust, cut short — all 
shades and styles. 

The nearest and fleetest of them 
reached the edge of the clearing. She 
was tall and ash-blonde and the sun 
flashed through the flimsy net material 
of her toga, showing her firm skin, even- 
ly tanned. I was in the regulation posi- 
tion, of course, for the Chief of the 
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Honor Guard, sixteen paces in advance 
of the Guard. She saw me standing 
alone and ran towards me. Just in front 
of me she stopped, looking directly into 
my eyes. She was almost my height. In 
her left hand she held a great orchid- 
like flower, purple, shot with streaks of 
red and yellow. 

She regarded me a moment, calmly, 
and then she spoke. Her voice was soft 
and low, with a funny little trill in it, 
but she spoke in Universal 1 

"This Illillya budded in the swamp— 
with hope. Grew toward the Light — 
with hope. With hope I plucked it this 
day. when we knew your great ship 
would come. Now. joyfully and with 
hope, I offer it to yoG.” 

13 ELI EVE me, I was confused. Our 
conditioning, all in line with the 
Behaviour Code, made us avoid indi- 
genous females on the Orphan Planets. 
And it was right, too. Never could tell 
what reaction any gesture — an ordina- 
ry, friendly gesture — would produce. 
But also we were conditioned to greet 
the representatives of a world with good 
will and friendliness. But here, all the 
representatives we had seen were wom- 
en! And while she had been talking to 
me. the others had run on past us. 

Now thev were among my Guard, all 
of them ta'kino - in Universal. I glanced 
over my shoulder end saw f hat the con- 
ditioning was being subjected to a real 
strain. I turned back, not knowing just 
what to say or do. 

As I did, she stepped even closer to 
me and deftly slipped the flower between 
my ear and the golden helmet of the 
Guard. 

She whispered, “I am Hlani and I 
knew the other men who came from the 
stars and worked so oddly with our 
rocks. They promised when they left 
that others would come after them. Now 
it is true — you have come and I am 
yours." 

I must have smiled then. Probably I 
was grinning foolishly. At any rate, the 
next thing I knew, I was in her arms 



and she was kissing me. I felt her long 
firm body tight against mine, felt my 
conditioning evaporate, forgot the Be- 
haviour Code, and then. . . . 

“You men are under arrest /” 

I twisted from her arms and spun 
around. Captain Ferris was standing 
at the lock, in the full uniform of a 
Commander of the Honor Guard, with 
the wierd antennae sprouts of a trans- 
1 iterator helmet on his head. He stood, 
tall and military and as mad as seven 
Deneb sloughns. 

"Return to the ship at once! You are 
all guilty of violation of the Behaviour 
Code. The Admirals’ Court at Benning 
will deal with this! Report to the brig!” 

I looked around. My twenty Guards 
were all trying to return to some sort 
of military bearing, but this seemed, 
difficult because each of them had at 
least one girl in his arms. And each had 
at least one Illillya foolishly poking 
out between his helmet and his ear. 
Shamefacedly, we turned back to the 
ship. As the first man started in the 
lock, the captain’s voice boomed out 
again, amplified by his transliterator. 

“ Throw down those plants! They may 
be noison!” 

Each man of the dishonored Honor 
.Guard dropped his as he reached the 
lock. Some hesitated a moment, then 
drooped the Illillya reluctantly. I know 
I did. 

It was called the "brig” but it was 
really part of the ship’s hospital and 
was used mainly for cases of space 
cafard. It was designed for six men. 
With twenty-one of us milling in the 
room, there was some confusion. I did 
manage to catch a glimpse of Red Horri- 
gan, grinning at me from a lower bunk, 
near the door. Then I pushed through 
the men to the port. Through it I could 
see Captain Ferris, surrounded by the 
girls of Aldebaran Epsilon. He must 
have had the amplifier of the translitera- 
tor turned way up, because I could make 
out his words, conducted through the 
metal of the hull. 

"We come to you in peace,” he was 
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shouting, his voice still filled with anger. 
"The men who molested you will be 
punished severely. I promise that no 
one of my crew will touch any of you 
again. We wish only to make a trade 
agreement for our mutual benefit. Go 
and tell your leaders that we would dis- 
cuss this with them.” 

The captain turned to enter the lock. 
The girls watched him silently for a 
moment. Then they turned and started 
slowly back across the clearing. 

lVTO SOONER had the girls disap- 

' peared among the foliage than men 
came in sight — fifteen of them. But the 
men did not cary the bright blossoms of 
Illillya — they had spears and crossbows 
and a few of them carried primitive 
solid-projectile rifles. Fifty meters from 
the ship they stopped, stolidly regarding 
the ship and holding their weapons in 
readiness. They waited. Then the cap- 
tain reappeared on the ground beneath 
my port, flanked by the Exec and Lieu- 
tenant Feinberg. The three marched 
steadily towards the armed men till 
they had covered half the distance. Then 
Captain Ferris gestured the other two 
to halt and he went on alone, back and 
head erect, his cloak rustling slightly as 
he marched. Whatever the Old Man may 
have lacked, it wasn’t courage. 

Plenty of courage — but diplomacy? 
He had reached the group and was talk- 
ing to them now. But as he talked, the 
knot of men stirred restlessly, angrily. 

One of them shook his spear above his 
head. Then others were waving spears, 
fingering releases on their cross- 
bows. Two with rifles, half-crouching, 
advanced toward the captain, gesturing 
angrily. One shoved him roughly on the 
shoulder. The captain stumbled, recov- 
ered himself, turned with dignity and 
marched back to his aides. In formation 
the three marched back to the ship. The 
natives remained watching in silence 
until the captain had entered the lock. 
Then they turned and disappeared in 
the foliage at the edge of the clearing. 

Hardly had I turned back from the 
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port when the Exec was at the entrance 
to the brig. “Attention!” 

As we snapped to rigid attention, the 
captain strode in. Purple anger diffused 
across the set muscles of his hard lean 
face. His jaw quivered. 

"You men,” he barked, “will be held 
for the Admiral’s Court. I do not know 
what their decision will be, but do not 
expect leniency. You have utterly ruined 
the chances for success of this expedi- 
tion. You have destroyed our single 
chance for getting a close source of 
Thoralite.” He looked stonily from one 
rigid face to another. "Whatever they 
do to you will not be enough to repay 
what you have done to the Fleet — and 
to the United Systems.” 

I realized only too well what they 
could do. We’d be broken, of course and 
cashiered out, probably imprisoned. Or 
worse? They’d always been rough on 
violators of the Behaviour Code, and the 
effects of this violation were more seri- 
ous than any other I’d heard about. I 
had to say something. 

"Sir, the men were not to blame. 
As officer in charge the blame was mine. 
But the women approached us. We 
didn’t go to them. It was~entirely on 
their initiative, sir.” 

He glared at me in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then he said, coldly, “As officer 
in charge, Mogrum, your penalty will 
undoubtedly be the most severe. But 
that does not excuse the others. Whether 
the women approached you or not makes 
no difference. They may have been test- 
ing us. I tried to apologize for your 
conduct and to assure the natives that 
such an occurrence would never take 
place again. But the damage was done. 
Even as I talked they became more an- 
gry and finally they threatened to kill 
any man who left the ship.” 

The captain turned back to the door, 
surveying with cold rage the rigid faces 
of the men. Suddenly he whirled and 
barked at me. “Where’s Horrigan?” 

I looked rapidly around the room, but 
Horrigan’s red hair was nowhere in 
sight. “I-I don’t know, sir. He was here 
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when we came in, but he seems to have 
disappeared.” 

“It seems he has,” said the captain 
scornfully, “and as officer in charge ...” 
he caught himself. After all, I was just 
another prisoner now. He turned to the 
Exec. “General Alarm. Close all locks 
and hatches. Order a general search of 
the ship. I don’t see how the situation 
can get worse, but if that drunken space- 
bum gets nut he’ll find a way to make 
it worse.” 

A S THE captain strode out, alarm 
bells began to sound. Signal lights 
flashed and armed search parties passed 
back and forth before our door and 
through the ship. The search went on 
— ten, fifteen, twenty minutes. It 
shouldn’t have. You see, a search is all 
planned out in advance. Standard Ooer- 
ating Procedure. We knew every place 
that a man could possibly hide, and 
they were all locked off while the search 
parties went methodically from one to 
another. In seven and a half minutes, 
the man had been found — or he wasn’t 
on the ship. 

But the captain ran the search three 
times before he gave up. Then he was 
back at the brig. “Horrigan is gone — 
off the ship,” he announced, as all of 
us already knew. He turned to me. “And 
it seems you have all the jetmen here.” 

“Yes sir. When I formed my detail 
they had no other duties.” 

“You and the jetmen are temporarily 
restored to duty. Horrigan must be 
found. If he is allowed to remain here, 
any possible chance of establishing re- 
lations with the natives will be gone. 
Find him and return him — alive, if pos- 
sible. But do not hesitate to shoot, if 
necessary. If you are successful, I will 
recommend mercy to the Court.” 

“Yes, sir.” I turned to the three men 
who had been checked out on the new 
X-3 jetfliers. “Williams, Steiner, Na- 
guchi — let’s go. We’ll plan our search 
patterns in the launching room.” 

I took the zero to two-seventy quad- 
rant myself, assigned quadrants to the 
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other three, and ordered an expending 
arc pattern of search, tree-top level. It 
would be rough, I knew, because the 
only data we had to load in the “b’ood- 
hounds” was the preliminary brain- 
wave pattern we’d taken as standard 
procedure when Red Horrigan was 
brought aboard. A really accurate pat- 
tern has to be averaged over several 
days — and his was badly distorted from 
the liquor he’d imbibed when we brought 
him in. 

I catapulted out first, and circled till 
the other X-3’s were in the air. Then I 
started out, flying in ever-increasing 
arcs, covering every meter of my quad- 
rant. The country was pleasant and roll- 
ing. It was late spring and there were 
green growing crons in many of the 
fields. The houses I passed were simple 
structures with thatched roofs. They 
were widely separated, in the midst of 
their fields, with great stands of timber 
between each farm. I saw many women 
near the houses and working in the 
fields. Only a few men were in sight. 
Were the men already assembling to at- 
tack us? 

I’d reached the outer perimeter of our 
search, at a radius of twenty kilometers 
from the ship. The sun was near the 
horizon and the tall trees threw great 
shadows across the fields they surround- 
ed. Still there had been no result from 
the “bloodhounds.” And just fuel enough 
left for a straight return back to the 
ship. Oh well, maybe they’d only break 
me back to Third Blaster. More head- 
aches than it was worth, being a war- 
rant. 

The planet’s bright moon had risen 
and I was just three kilometers from the 
ship when, the red light on the “hound” 
flashed on and it began to click. I veered 
off to the right. The clicking grew faint- 
er and stopped. I circled back to the 
left and in a moment the clicking picked 
up again. In a few seconds it hit max 
and started back down. I circled back 
to max, hovered, and picked up a radar 
picture of the ground below. I was over 
an open clearing and the radar showed 
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a number of figures moving below. I let 
down. 

As the jet settled gently in the moon- 
lit clearing, 1 wondered why the 
"hound” had not picked up Red Horri- 
gan before, 'when I’d passed over this 
area on the way out. He certainly 
couldn’t have moved very far on foot 
in the time he’d had. But as I stepped 
out of the jet, I saw why. He was drunk 
— gloriously drunk! I’d picked up the 
same patterns that we’d recorded when 
we brought him aboard. And he wasn’t 
alone. One of the slim, tall girls we’d 
seen before was on his lap, and others 
were sitting around him. And he was 
singing another of his ancient songs in 
his cracked, off-key voice: 

Oh my father was the keener of the Eddy- 
stone Light 

And he slept with a mermaid one fine 
night 

From this union there came three — 

A porgy and a porpoise and the third was 
me! 

The girls seemed to love it. I guessed 
that music hadn’t developed very far on 
this planet. 

TJORRIGAN broke off as he saw me 
* *■ approaching, patted the girl absent- 
ly on her smooth cheek and casually 
pushed her to her feet. Then he stood 
up, a little unsteadily. 

“Why, Mogrum ! How did you break 
out of the can? 1 didn’t think you had 
it in you, old man! But come on over 
and join us. Plenty of everything to go 
round . . . more than enough . . . come 
on !” 

He came toward me, staggering a lit- 
tle. The girls were just behind him, 
watching us. 

In the moonlight I saw’ that one of 
them, a little apart from the rest, was 
Illani. Her lips were parted in a half- 
smile and there was invitation in her 
eyes. For an instant I had a wild im- 
pulse to follow Red Horrigan, to drink 
with him, to feel Illani’s arms around 
me again. But then, just as suddenly, 
the impulse died, For, behind him and 
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over to his loft, men were approaching, 
a ragged angry knot of them, bows and 
rifles ready. I dashed over and grabbed 
him roughly. "Come on, you fool! They’ll 
be on us in a minute.” 

“Why sure, Mogrum.” He took anoth- 
er uncertain step, then half- fell towards 
me. Then I felt his left leg suddenly 
hook in back of mine and he shoved 
violently against my chest. I was down 
and he dropped after me, knocking my 
gun away as I brought it up. I fought 
him off but before I cou'd get up rough 
hands pul'-d at my shoulders, my arms, 
my head. T was pinned, and the cross- 
bow’s and rifles glittered in the moon- 
light, all aimed at me. There were con- 
fused mutterings all around me. Then I 
heard a gentle liquid voice — Illani. Then 
another louder, commanding voice in 
the na'iv- language: 

" Lyzim !” 

I tensed, waiting for the flash from 
the guns, the end. But nothing happened 
for an instant. Then — then they were 
letting me up ! They were helping me up. 
Il'ani was by my side regarding me 
anxiously. And Horrigan was standing 
among them, slapping one man on the 
back familiarly. 

He stepped over to me. “S’all O.K., 
Mogrum, all O.K. Trouble was, they 
thought you were acting like Captain 
Ferris. Illani and I explained you 
weren’t.” 

“Acting like the captain. What in hell 
do you mean?” 

“Tell you all about it — fix up every- 
thin’ — ’les go back.” He slung an arm 
across my shoulder and we started to 
walk bock to the flier, but suddenly he 
stopped. “I’m real sorry, Mogrum, about 
you gettin’ roughed up like you did — 
but I wasn’t sure you’d give me a chance 
to pick up this,” and he w’aved a sheet 
of native parchment in my face. 

“Very interesting — but what is it?” 

“Tell you on the w’ay back.” 

It was only a minute or two later that 
we were hovering over the open launch- 
ing chamber, but that was time enough 
for R£d to give me the gist of his story. 
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At first I thought he was crazy — or 
crazy-drunk — then I wasn’t so sure. By 
the time I had the little flier cradled, 
he’d convinced me that all the rest 
of us had been crazy. 

I checked to see that the other three 
jets were in O.K. and then both of us 
started down to the captain's quarters. 
Our arrival had flashed down the inter- 
com ahead of us and Captain Ferris was 
out in the companionway to meet us. 

“Good work, Mogrum,” he growled. 
“I’ll see they go easy on you for this.” 

“Easy, nothing, Ferris,” Red broke in, 
“he gets a medal.” 

The captain looked over Red coldly, 
as though he were a hunk of more than 
somewhat spoiled Dubhe beef. "Your 
drunkenness now just " adds another 
charge against you. That’s — let’s see — 
thirteen, so far.” The captain turned to 
me. “Take him to the brig and cuff him 
in, this time.” 

Captain Ferris turned on his heel and 
started back to his room. Red Horrigan 
just stood there, grinning. It was too 
much for me., I started after Ferris, 
shouting, “We’ve got it! We’ve got it!” 

He turned back. “Got what?” 

“The agreement. The trade agree- 
ment. And we can have bases if we want 
them!” 

Horrigan was laughing now, but he 
stopped long enough to say, “Correc- 
tion, Captain Ferris. I have the agree- 
ment. Wanna talk about it?” 

Ferris stared at us both for a mo- 
ment. Finally he snapped, “Come into 
my cabin.” 

Ferris dropped into his chair behind 
the great desk and looked up. “Well ?” 

R ED slung one leg insolently across 
the edge of the desk and flicked the 
heavy parchment over to Ferris. “Read 
it and rejoice,” he said. He leaned, over 
and stuck a stubby, freckled, dirty fin- 
ger on one of the paragraphs. “But 
please note it says here that Horrigan — 
that’s me — will have a monopoly of all, 
any, and sundry mineral deposits on 
this planet for fifty years. So now, Cap- 



tain, your problem is a lot simpler. All 
you got to do is negotiate with me. 

Ferris read over the sheet carefully, 
noticing the seals and signatures at the 
bottom. Finally he looked >up. “How — 
how did you do it?” 

“Trade secrets,” Red said with an in- 
dulgent smile, “I can now afford to give 
away.” He poked into the captain’s 
humidor and pulled out a blue Venusian 
cigar. After he had it lighted he went 
on. “You see, I've knocked around the 
Orphan Systems long enough to know 
you can’t follow a book — or at least not 
any one book I’ve seen. Conditions are 
too different. Funny things have hap- 
pened on some of these planets. And 
then too, I’ve read a little history, just 
to pass the time in space, about how 
these systems were settled. And I hap- 
pened to remember that Aldebaran was 
settled by religious refugees, just before 
the big Atomic Scourge — must be a 
thousand ' years ago — mostly from a 
place called Carolina-Georgia, in what 
used to be United North America. These 
folks had a lot of queer ways. Believed 
in strict monogamy, for instance — 
didn’t believe in making a sign to 
something called a “flag” — and also 
didn’t believe in military service. So 
back in those first days of star travel 
— when it took forty, fifty years to get 
where you planned to go — providing you 
got there at all — they sold all their 
farms and livestock and such and got 
up a subscription to buy a star ship. 
And we’re only the second ship to visit 
them since they got here, a thousand 
years ago. The other was the geosurvey 
crew.” 

The Old Man snorted. “Just what,” he 
demanded, “does this t'housand-yeai’-old 
fairy tale have to do with us?” 

Red puffed on the cigar, then flipped 
the ash in the general direction of the 
captain’s desk converter, “Just back- 
ground, Ferris — just build-up. But the 
background really got ’em into trouble 
here. You see, while they were strict 
monogamists, they were -also good 
healthy specimens, so they carried along 
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an equal number of men and women 
on their star-trip. Well and good, if 
somewhat uninteresting. But when they 
got here, something happened.- Vm not 
the man to say just what caused it. Could 
have been ground radiations, something 
from the sun, the diet, impurities in the 
water supply, maybe an air-borne 
virus. . . .” 

Ferris was practically bouncing with 
impatience. "Never mind the theories, 
man! What happened?” 

Red grinned. “Mutation.” 

“Mutation!” the captain screamed. 
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did result in certain changes in their 
outlook.” 

“Red,” I said, "you’d better come to 
the point.” The Old Man was getting 
dangerously purple again. 

“Okay. Well, this was a sort of pro- 
gressive mutation in just one gene of 
each chromosome, and it affected a large 
percentage of the population in each 
generation. The result? Well, they just 
started having a . lot more girl babies 
than boy babies!” 

The captain was silent for a moment, 
brooding. “Yes, perhaps you’re right. 
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“What kind? I saw nothing at all ab- 
normal!” 

"Yes you did^ and your men did too 
— especially those in the fliers. But I 
fear you were all a mite too regulation- 
bound to figure it.” 

“Ridiculous. Physically, they were 
completely normal. Excellent— uh— 
specimens. Do you mean — a mental 
change?” ■ 

Red laughed. “No,, not exactly. But it 



I do remember seeing more women 
than men here. But what about this 
religion you spoke of? What does that 
have to do with this ?” 

“Well, all of them believed in it pretty 
strongly. They had at least two religious 
meetings every seven days, and some- 
times they’d have seven. Called it a 
“revival.” But with more and more 
healthy, good-looking girls coming along 
every year, their faith in monogamy sort 
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of began to die out. And along with it, 
their preachers — that’s what they call 
them — preachers — their preachers be- 
gan to lose their hold over them. Fewer 
of the folks in the parish were showing 
up for hymn singing, and a lot of the 
younger ones were living in bigamy, 
or sin, or something. So finally things 
got so bad that the preachers all met 
together and decided that the one true 
and holy marriage henceforth would 
be bi-gonamy.” 

The captain was interested now, in 
spite of himself. “Well, didn’t that settle 
things? Took care of the excess woman 
problem, didn’t it?’’ 

“Not quite. Because, as I said, this 
was a progressive mutation. It kept 
getting worse. Back then, when they 
proclaimed bi-gonamy, the ratio was 
around two girls born to one boy. But 
it kept creeping up. After a while, a 
few hundred years I’d say, it passed 
three to one. Then the preachers had 
to decree that tri-gonamy was the only 
proper form of marriage. And now — 
well, the ratio is just a few points below' 
four to one, and nobody’s happy. A lot 
of the girls can’t find husbands. The 
husbands have just about as many wives 
as they can manage now, though as I 
said they’re mostly £r>od healthy speci- 
mens. And the head preacher told me 
that if they go on changing the brand 
of holy matrimony, no one is going to 
have faith in anything any more.” 

“I can see how it might be a prob- 
lem,” the captain observed, “but how 
did this help you get an assignment on 
their mineral resources?” 

“Hell, Ferris, that w f as the easiest 



part! I just let them know that w’ith 
the mines working and space ships ar- 
riving every few days, there’d be a lot 
of males pouring in. And — oh yes — I 
told them that there was a pretty good 
chance our genetic engineers could 
straighten out their birth ratio.” 

The captain brightened. “Of course. 
Put technics to work on it and they’ll 
have an answer soon. They always do.” 

“ Y eah, hut this is a, little different. 
They want to stick to the ratio of three 
to one, now that tri-gonamy is the prop- 
er, sacred form of marriage,” 

The captain looked a little doubtful. 
“Well, I suppose they can do it. But 
what, Mr. Horrigan, do you want for 
your contract?” 

“Oh, a new' ship, first of all. "With 
a macromass grid. Immunity from re- 
quisition. And maybe a holding or two 
here, reserved for me. Tri-gonamy sort 
of intrigues me.” 

So— everything more or less worked 
out. The captain completed his mission 
and got promoted to commodore. The 
regulations W'ere changed so that ships 
like ours had to carry an anthropologist, 
at least as good as Ked. I was not only 
exonerated but also promoted. Next 
leave I had I took .a trip back to Alde- 
baran. 

Took quite a bit of persuasion to 
bring Illani around to the idea of mon- 
ogamy, but she finally agreed and we 
went back to Banning together. That 
was eight years ago. 

Now we’ve got three of the prettiest 
daughters you’d ever expect to see — 
and if geneticists have it figured right, 
the one that’s on the way will be a son ! 
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"I am taking 
control of your 
ship, Captain!” 
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By FOX B. HOLDEN 

Tie service had a motto: Mars or bust . . . 



I F YOU’RE fool enough to give the 
Space brass any back-talk — even 
when it's through all the prescribed 
channels and you use only the words the 
book says you can — they find ways of 
getting even. Not, you understand, that 
a captain’s officers are ever assigned to 
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him on any but the most impersonal, 
business-like basis. Not much. 

First Officer Sturgess, I figured, was 
to be my spanking. At least that was the 
way I had it added up when the milk 
run started, and when it started, I had 
made up my mind to let it go at that. 
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What Sturgess had on his record 
would be his own punishment for as 
long as he lived, and brass be damned 
if I was going to let it punish me. Even 
though I was the fair-haired cadet those 
twenty years ago who had turned him 
in. No, he wouldn’t have forgotten. And 
right now the brass wasn’t forgetting, 
either. 

The milk run was at the bottom of it 
of course — it’s the bottom of everything, 
and that's what I told the brass when 
they put me back on it for another hitch. 
The assignment order was plastered 
with a lot of nice words like “maximum 
efficiency” and “commendable command 
ability and discipline" but I wasn’t hav- 
ing any — not any longer, and I told 
them that, too. > 

“You may resign if you wish, Captain 
Logan,” they told me. “But — unfor- 
tunately, there are no exploration com- 
mands available at present. It is strong- 
ly urged that you give further consid- 
eration to such a step. In view of your 
retirement status — ” and that’s how it 
went. The milk run. Stuck with it, and 
stuck with Sturgess to boot. All for a 
bunch of boobs who get the urge to be 
pioneers about two hundred years too 
late. Every trip, fpve thousand new ones, 
“Mars or bust” written all over their 
faces in one way or another. I suppose 
a fair percentage of them are always 
sincere enough about the colonization 
angle — the “bright new world” routine 
— but only a few, the way I saw it. And 
the rest? God only knew. But there’s 
always a full five hundred of ’em, every 
trip. . . . 

E ARTH to Mars, Mars to Earth— it’s 
simple enough when you look at it 
that way. Every other captain in the 
service carries a hull full of nice, man- 
ageable exploration gear, maintenance 
equipment or at the worst just general 
supplies to a million places in Deep 
Space where things worth a man's while 
are going on. But on the milk run you’ve 
got a cargo of everything from frus- 
trated dime-store salesgirls to tired ex- 



newsmen with ulcers, and you have to 
wet-nurse ’em for ten months at a 
stretch, for only forty million miles. 

Mars or bust. Come hell or damna- 
tion — your job: Get ’em there. 

Sturgess buzzed me in the bank room 
and I pressed a sono-switch that would 
unlock the hatch and let him in. My 
second officer — young Adrian — had the 
main control bank and things were run- 
ning pretty smoothly all things consid- 
ered, so I had the time if not the inclina- 
tion to see what Sturgess was after. 
Putting him in charge of my stewards 
had seemed the best way to keep him 
out of trouble, but then, w r ith five thou- 
sand human beings in any kind of close 
proximity, you never can tell. 

“Report for the third week, sir.” He 
still looked like a cadet of seventeen to 
me — maybe some people would take him 
for his middle twenties, but not anyway 
for a guy pushing forty. There was still 
that just-scrubbed face look about him 
— that bright-eyed look that went more 
with fuzzy cheeks than with the just- 
visible, tight little wrinkles at the edges 
of the thin-lipped mouth, and the slen- 
der leanness of body that belies a lot 
of time on space-decks. Steady, cold 
blue eyes — they’d look straight inside 
you, and the brain behind them would 
know every time you’d pulled a boner. 
And you had the feeling that it laughed 
silently, telling itself how damn ridicu- 
lous people are who always stick with 
the regulations. A troublesome, rebel- 
lious brain that liked people too well 
and had an undefinable contempt for the 
laws they made. 

And to Sturgess I wasn’t a person. I 
was a law. 

I took the. report from him and kept 
him standing there at attention while I 
scanned through it. Neat. Orderly. De- 
fiantly perfect. It was Sturgess to the 
letter. 

“Did you check this group in Section 
83-L with Registration?" 

“Which group is that, sir?” 

“Smith, Jones, Brown, Edwards . . . 
all of the men who are in the thirty to 
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thirty-five age group. All together.” 

“No sir. There seems to be no more 
than the median index of restlessness 
for eighty-seven percent of the group, 
with the remaining thirteen percent 
pretty much split but falling well inside 
safety margin. I — ” 

“Occur to you that you’ve got five 
thousand people out there — all kinds 
of crazy people who are running away 
from Earth for one reason or another 
— money, business, politics or what- 
have-you — and for every one there’s al- 
ways some half-baked motive cooking 
to do God know#* what? That’s a group 
of names there, Sturgess. Common 
names. Too common to be all together 
that way. Smith, Jones, Brown. . . .’’ 
“There’s no departure from behavior 
expectancy statistics. I’ve checked care- 
fully. Each file’s been run through the 
machines twice.” 

“You just do what I tell you. Keep 
an eye on that section.” 

“I’ll record them and do their psycho- 
met analyses personally, sir." 

“All right, see that vou do. Now how 
about 43-M?” 

“Just youngsters, sir. They — ” 

“Cut the goddam excuses! You know 
the rules in Space, Sturgess ! Ship’s sur- 
geons’ll have plenty of important 
things to keep ’em busy when these 
people get their first taste of the sickness 
— those kids’ll have all the time they 
need for that kind of monkey business 
when they get where they're going. See 
that they stay in their compartments 
where they belong. Separately!” 

“Yes sir.” 

I kept going through the thing page 
by page, laying it on good, but it was 
actually’ as Sturgess had said. Nothing 
really out of line. Nothing I wouldn’t 
have let pass if the first officer had been 
anybody but Sturgess. As long as com- 
parative statistics said the round pegs 
were in the round holes I didn’t give a 
damn. When they started in acting as 
though they were home on Earth I got 
tough, but most of ’em usually stayed 
where they belonged and kept quiet, and 



the stat-checks kept me on top of the 
heap. But you never can tell when some 
screwy idea is getting ready to pop — 
and if the milk run ever has anything, it 
has a pot-full of screwy ideas. And when 
they begin to pop their seams, it shows 
on the stat sheets, and the stewards get 
busy. On some trips they’re always busy. 
On most they’re just along for the ride. 
But you never can tell, and I’ve never 
tried to. I know better. 

“This one who just keeps watching 
through the port all the time. Get him 
away from it.” 

“That would be the philosopher chap. 
He’s quite happy that way — ” 

“I said get him away from it. I don’t 
care if he’s happy or dead. I just want 
him to keep all his marbles till we tie 
up. Keep that in mind about all of ’em. 
O.K. you’re excused, Sturgess. And it’s 
a fair report.” 

“Yes sir.” 

He turned, hesitated, then turned 
back to me. 

“Captain Logan.” 

“I’m busy, Sturgess." 

“I think you. can spare me a moment, 
Captain.” Those eyes of his bored into 
me, maybe looking for a conscience. I 
looked back into his and they stopped 
me cold. “You haven’t asked to examine 
my honorable reinstatement papers, 
Captain, and I’ve brought them with 
me. There is a regulation, you know. I 
have to show them to you.” He handed 
me a long plastic envelope, and I took 
it, opened it. I scanned the contents, and 
everything was there. . . . 

A brief outline of the cadet incident, 
the way Sturgess had gone against my 
orders when I’d been the cadet officer of 
the day, and the way I’d had him 
bounced from the Academy. 

TN SMALL type it lold about the two 
hundred men on the training mission 
outside Pluto, and how a stray meteor 
had slipped our screens and caught us 
with our pants down. It told in detail 
about what happened to our oxygen 
and fuel supply, and how half the two 
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hundred could have been brought back 
safely if the other half were sacrificed. 
It quoted my order to Sturgess as sec- 
ond in command, and described the way 
he’d walloped me with the butt of an 
R-gun and then tried to save the whole 
shebang. 

Sturgess lost all except a handful of 
men including the two of us who made it 
back, and I saw to it that he got the 
boot. The Academy had to see it my 
way — one hundred men alive are better 
than two hundred dead. 

But — and now the papers switched to 
bigger print — upon consideration of his 
appeal and the “admittedly commenda- 
ble, if misguided, motives which caused 
Cadet Sturgess to act against his orders 
as herein brought forth,’’ he had been, 
after a five-year suspension, awarded a 
reinstatement. It said in bigger print 
yet that all commanders were supposed 
to “be thus advised, and be duly made 
aware” of Sturgess' readmission to the 
service, with full commission, on honor- 
able status. 

That was the story, and 1 knew Stur- 
gess would have pushed the damn envel- 
ope in my face regulations or not. He 
wanted to watch me squirm. Me, you 
see — the law. 

I handed the stuff back to him. 

“All you have to do is remember who’s 
captain,” I told him, and turned back 
to the main control bank. 

S TURGESS remembered. Scrupulous- 
ly. If there was some seething re- 
sentment smouldering underneath that 
cold-eyed mask of his it was either per- 
fectly disguised or I was imagining it. 
He was behaving like a first-class au- 
tomaton — it was like feeding orders into 
a battery of the machines and having 
them executed exactly as they had been 
fed, no more, no less. I didn’t get it at 
first, but there wasn't time to worry 
about it. The way it added up to me was 
that instead of finding a time-bomb 
planted under my pillow I was finding 
a busted rebel instead. “Yes sir, no sir" 
was all the cold-eyed mask would say, 
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and that’s just the way I wanted it. 

We got through the sickness all right. 
In fact, better than on most trips. Only 
about half came down with it, and only 
about twenty percent of them had it 
bad, so I was without the usual over- 
crowded ship’s hospital headache. The 
chief ship’s surgeon told me that space- 
sick preventatives were getting better 
all the time, just the way my second 
officer tried to make me believe that 
these colonizers were getting more seri- 
ous all the time. 

Adrian was a youngster and still be- 
lieved all the stuff they’d taught him in 
his humanities term at the Academy. 
He was a bright young, kid and I liked 
him. You know the type — well-educated, 
eager to make the grade, high-minded 
and all ready to give the universe a 
whirl on its major axis. 

“Sir, I'm not exactly sure I agree with 
you," he told me. “I think the Conestoga 
and her passengers are pretty impor- 
tant. That’s why I signed on her.” 

We were about half-way out, the sick- 
ness had been taken care of as I said, 
and there wasn’t a hell of a lot to do 
until we crossed approach ecliptic in a 
month or so. Our engines were damped 
down to a half, and we were on the part 
of the trip where if anything is going 
to be serene at all, this was it. I had 
talked to Adrian between the routine 
duties before, and I guess I did get sort 
of a kick out of listening to him. Took 
me back twenty years. 

“Think it’s pretty important, do you?” 

“ Y es sir, I do. Look through the port, 
sir, and maybe you’ll see what I mean.” 
So serious, these kids. I’d seen more 
Space in the last two years than he had 
in all his life. “It’s big, Captain Logan- 
awful damn big. It makes an ocean look 
like a — a saucer with spilled tea in it. 
The Conestoga makes one of the old sail- 
ing ships look like a child’s toy in a. bath- 
tub. Out there you can go in any direc- 
tion for all eternity, and travel what 
might as well be an inch or so. ...” 

“You’ll be star-happy before you know 
it, young fella!” 
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“No, but you get me, don’t you, Cap- 
■ tain? We’ve learned how to build ships 
that really amount to something. We 
aren’t tied down any longer to just one 
of those millions of tiny bright lights 
out there ... we can get to any of ’em — 
all of ’em, if we want — - 

T DECIDED to change the subject be- 
cause he was beginning to get at me 
where it hurt. I knew we could get to 
“any of ’em, all of ’em" if we wanted. 
“We” meaning other guys. But not Lo- 
gan. I was just as trapped as if I’d been 
pushing one of those water-going barges 
Adrian talked about. 

“Sure,” I said. “But you’re on the milk 
run, sonny.” Instead of shutting him up, 
it pulled the cork further out. 

“Maybe you call it that, sir.” He 
seemed as though he was talking only 
half to me, and half to somebody or 
something else. His clean-cut, young face 
even looked a little older for a minute. 
“But expeditionary ships don't conquer 
universes, Captain. People do. Lots of 
people, no longer Earthbound, whose 
scientific expeditions into Space say that 
they’ve licked it — and whose presence, 
not just in ships, but on other planets, 
proves it. Someday it’ll be more than 
just Mars, Captain Logan. Someday 
there’ll be fleets of Conestogas." 

I made a funny sounding laugh which 
I guess was supposed to get across the 
idea that one milk run was one too many 
as things stood, and Adrian just smiled. 

“Don’t have to worry about your sec- 
ond officer, though, Captain. If- I was 
star-happy I’d be talking outpf the other 
side of my mouth. The macropsychotics 
want people out of the picture entirely. 
Get a great urge to purify the universe 
and all that. . . .” 

"I’m not worried,” I said. “If any- 
body’s going star-happy aboard this 
tank it’s me. Sometimes I think if people 
just plain dropped dead it wouldn’t be 
such a bad idea — ” 

He laughed, a mass-indicator buzzed 
and he checked on it. He was cross-com- 
pensating a trajectory variation when 



Sturgess buzzed and I let him come in. 
“Captain Logan, sir — ” 

“Oh for God’s sake cut it out, Stur- 
gess. What’s on your mind?” 
Something was. Sturgess looked dif- 
ferent. His face was the same, but some- 
thing in those eyes of his — different. 

“I’d appreciate it if you’d go over a 
stat-check with me, sir.” 

"Think I’m qualified, Sturgess?” 

“By your leave, sir — ” He stood there 
at attention, rubbing it in. And he was 
making me do what he wanted me to — 
and he knew it. But that look in his eyes 
said that maybe it was more than that. 
It said there was a chance that some- 
how Sturgess had gotten himself too 
deep into something and needed a way 
out and fast. 

“What’s your trouble?” 

“The specific areas you instructed me 
to keep under close observation, Cap- 
tain. I’ve checked the individual files on 
each five times. Each one checks out at 
plus or minus .5 norm — well inside the 
requisite stability margin. But it’s the 
group check — ” 

“What about the group check?” 1 got 
to my feet. 

“I don’t know, sir. According to the 
stat sheets we’ve got a — they’re all — all 
crazy as bed-bugs, sir.” 

“ They’re what?" 

And Sturgess was right. I checked 
with him. The banks of machines 
whirred and hummed in that conceited 
way they had, and each time the master 
file got tossed out with a reading of plus 
twenty-seven for the whole damned 
bunch — so far outside allowable behav- 
ior expectancy margin that if the com- 
puters were right I had a whole tank- 
full of lunatics aboard ready to split the 
Conestoga apart at the seams. 

But that wasn’t the way it was. 

I had Sturgess , assemble the whole 
hundred-man staff of stewards in an 
emergency pow-wow and got fast indi- 
vidual reports. No sir, they all said. 
Everybody quiet — some a little de- 
pressed and reading old-fashioned 'west- 
erns instead of the science-fiction class- 
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ics — but beyond that, everybody happy. 
Everything swell. Not a groan in a light- 
year. Happy . . . happy . . .happy. 

I looked at the stewards’ faces, and by 
now they were scared faces. I looked into 
Sturgess’ and it was enigmatic again, 
some hidden I-told-you-so sneaking just 
beneath the surface where I couldn't see 
it. 

“What are your orders, Captain?” 
Sturgess said, Like a little machine. 
What are my orders, Captain — what do 
the rule-books say, Captain? There 
wasn’t any answer for this in the rule- 
books and Sturgess knew it. I’ll say he 
knew it. He was willing to die laughing 
as long as it was at me. 

“Sir — ” 

It was Adrian, I hadn’t known he’d 
left the bank room, hadn’t known he’d 
heard any of it. 

“Yes, what is it?” I was watching 
Sturgess. No, the machines hadn’t been 
tampered with. I knew', I’d looked. Fast; 
but with a damn well practiced eye— 
you’ve got to know your stat-comps 
when you’re lugging a mob of potential 
Ward Eights year in and year out. No, 
it would have taken the kick out of it 
/for Sturgess. It would have to be the 
real thing — a trumped-up Waterloo 
wouldn’t come close to satisfying the 
passion he had to see me cook. That’s 
why no time-bomb routine the way it is 
in stories. That’s why the robot routine 
instead. Waiting . . . waiting for it had 
to be real — and he’d been lucky with the 
luck of the damned. He hadn't had to 
wait long. 

“Sir, I’ve got a theory about the stat- 
comps. If I may have your permission 
to try something — ” It was Adrian. I 
could hear him talking, but I wasn’t lis- 
tening. 

“All right, go ahead,” I said. “And 
when you're done you can throw' the 
pieces aw'ay. You, Sturgess!” 

“Yes sir!” 

“Quarantine Procedure, and you’ve 
got just thirty minutes!” 

“Yes sir!” Sturgess turned sharply 
and went to execute his orders. 



YANLY ten minutes after that Adrian 
found me in communications. The 
radio crew was already busy knocking 
out an A-priority SOS on every Patrol 
wave length on the band, and I invoked 
the regulation that says a captain can 
strap on his ship’s only E-gun at his 
own discretion. 

One is all you need. A single blast and 
you can knock a hole in the side of a ship 
big enough to roll Jupiter through. Raw 
power. 

I strapped the thing on and adjusted 
the trigger for a half-ounce pressure. 
Raw power they wanted, raw power 
they’d get. 

“You won’t need that, sir.” It was 
Adrian, and there was a flush in his 
young face. 

“You tell me when people run out of 
respect for a blaster, sonny, and I’ll tell 
you when they're W'orth their freight.” 

“No sir — I’ve found the trouble. My 
theory, sir — I’ve got ’em pin-pointed I 
think.” 

“Trouble? Theory — hurry up Adrian, 
I’m busy . . . you, sergeant, make any 
contacts yet?” The com-sergeant shook 
his head and I turned back to Adrian. 
He looked as if he was getting ready to 
bust wide open. 

“It wasn’t the comps, sir. It’s the peo- 
ple themselves. People have machines 
beat a mile, sir — and the machines can’t 
keep up, that’s all. Machines are a lousy 
substitute — ” 

"What are you trying to tell me?” 

“My theory, sir — that people’s atti- 
tudes are constantly changing — matur- 
ing, if you want to call it that. The ma- 
chines were set to analyse the standard 
of psychological values that were valid 
when colonization first began fifty years 
ago. The values changed — slowly, but 
they do change — and the machines 
don’t.” 

I didn’t get what he was driving at, 
but I let him rattle it out. Sturgess had 
four-teen minutes yet, and I had the R- 
gun ready. 

“When the first real move toward 
Mars started, Captain, it was like — well, 
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like years ago in the nineteenth century, 
in a move toward a place they called 
California and the Barbary Coast. They 
were first, they were new, and when they 
hacked out a place to live they used big 
strokes. Sometimes too big. But after 
they were through hacking they eventu- 
ally started the more tedious job of 
trimming and molding and perfecting. 
To an extent, at least within the frame- 
work of their own back yards, they 
grew up. The people who came after 
them didn’t come to hack — they came to 
help perfect. Like these people you’ve 
got on board now, Captain. Just like 
these. Only these people are working on 
more than a back yard. This one doesn’t 
have any fences. ...” 

“We went all over this once before, 
Adrian. Now — ” 

“Let me finish, sir. Because the ma- 
chines were working on a pretty flexible 
behavior-constant, the change — and it’s 
been gradual, you see, just bit by bit — 
the change didn’t register until it got 
big enough to actually invalidate the 
constant as a whole. Well, it just did.” 
“Just did what, man?” 

“Invalidated the fifty-year-old be- 
havior-constant one hundred per cent, 
sir. Broke its back! The behavior- 
change got built up to the point where 
the old constant just couldn’t handle it 
any longer — simnly Passed its differen- 
tial limits. So. the mass file reading was 
haywire. The individual ones were too, 
but it just happened that they looked 
normal. They could have looked any old 
way.” 

“Then the three individual files Stur- 
gess had me help him recheck — ” 

“Two are adolescent cases, sir — the 
change hasn’t affected them yet. The boy 
and the girl, and the group of men with 
suspiciously similar names. Kids are 
kids, and the fast-money people never 
grow up. It’s the third one, sir.” 

“The philosopher joker, staring out 
the port.” 

“Gone, sir. Star-happy as they 
come. ...” 

I got going. Sturgess would be able 



to pin-point the old gaffer for me before 
he was able to do any real damage, and 
we’d just confine him until w r e lit on Old 
Red. And while 1 was at it, I’d be able to 
countermand the quarantine order — it’s 
a bad enough order to have to give in the 
first place, and I wanted to kill it before 
it did any damage. A hell of a note if I 
panicked ’em all now. Adrian and his 
theories be damned, a tank-load of hu- 
mans could be a powder-keg. and it 
wouldn’t take much to set ’em off. Funny 
at that, 1 was figuring, when a kid with 
a kid’s theory can be right just the 
same. . . . 

TT WAS about then that my own pri- 
* vate hell broke loose. I had made it 
almost back to the bank room so I could 
buzz Sturgess w r hen the old duck wfith 
the blown fuses popped out in front of 
me, an old-fashioned slug-tosser in his 
thin fist — and pointed right at my head. 
And the way he held it I knew' he meant 
business from start to finish. Where he’d 
gotten it, or how he’d gotten it aboard, 
I didn’t know — but right then it hardly 
mattered. 

“Stop! Stop, Captain Logan!” The 
cracked voice made him sound even 
crazier than he looked, and the film of 
sweat that glistened on his neck above 
a high w r hite collar and on the bony 
places in his face made him look even 
more like something resurrected from a 
grave dug a century ago. The black cloak 
he wore might have been used to bury 
him in. 

1 stopped. I wouldn’t have gone for the 
R-gun. even if the cannon-like barrel of 
the slug-tosser had been shaking. It 
couldn’t have shaken less in the jaws of 
a vise. 

“I am taking control of your ship, 
Captain! Yes, yes I am! I want you to 
press the button by the port and make 
them open it! Then you must make them 
come out here, and I will go inside! I 
mean it, Captain Logan, yes I do, I mean 
it!” 

Those eyes of his w r ere pools of blood 
on fire. 
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“You haven’t a chance, pop," I told 
him. “My officers will be reporting back 
here any minute.” 

“Let 'em, Captain Logan! If they 
budge an inch toward me I'll shoot you 
right in the head ! You and them too and 
everybody ! I’m going to kill everybody, 
Captain. I’m going to take this horrible 
dirty ship into the sun as fast as it will 
go ! Press that button, Captain !” 

His trigger-finger was white with 
pressure at the knuckle, just like in one 
of those old-fashioned westerns. If I 
didn’t signal my three non-coms he’d 
just blow' my head off and signal them 
himself. But this way it v'as better. This 
way he had a hostage and five slugs was 
enough for one man. He didn’t know 
how many men there were inside. 

But it added up to the same thing so 
I pressed the button. 

The lock buzzed and clicked. 

“Push it open, Captain — push it open, 
and order them ail to come out!” 

I pushed it, and I was trying to think 
but I didn’t have any answers. He was 
cagey and he kept far enough from me 
so that I couldn’t jump him — I’d be a 
cold mackerel before I laid a finger on 
him. The port swung open. 

“Go on! Call them out! All of them! 
When I go in I’ll kill whoever is left!” 

He had me stymied there too, so I did 
what he said. 

“Johnston ! Gates ! Steinhammer ! Out 
here on the double!" 

They came. By the time each one saw 
what was going on it was too late to do 
anything, and the old joker was starting 
his move for the bank room. 

Half inside the open port he stopped 
and sold of grinned at me. 

“I’m not the only one, Captain! Oh, 
no ! Space hates you too ! Space doesn’t 
want you and your horrible ships full of 
people trampling through it, spoiling it 
. . . people are horrid, Captain, and 
shouldn’t try to pollute the beautiful pur- 
ity of the Universe with their little, 
filthy souls ! No, they shouldn’t try, Cap- 
tain — . Space is their enemy and so am 
I! So am I! And when these die in the 
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Sun, others will be afraid to come. . . 

SPHERE was the sudden sound of run- 
ning boots coming from the A-deck 
ramp and I expected him to shoot the 
four of us down where we stood. But he 
didn’t. He waited, because he had more 
to say and I guess he figured the bigger 
the audience the better. 

Sturgess and Adrian just stopped in 
their tracks. 

“Move another inch, gentlemen, and I 
will blow your captain’s head off! Now 
listen to me — I’ve got more to tel! 
you — ” 

Sturgess looked at me and I looked 
back at him. 

No, the old goon wouldn’t be fast 
enough on the trigger to get two men at 
once. Me, he could get. And then Stur- 
gess would have him before he could 
move another muscle. 

I couldn't tell what Sturgess was 
thinking. 

“My first officer’s coming to disarm 
you,” I said. “'You won’t have time for 
both of us. Mr. Sturgess! Get him!” 

And the old goat turned tail and bolt- 
ed into the bank room ! 

“Only one man can get through the 
port at a time!” he was shrieking. “Try 
to get me and I’ll blast you one at a 
time!” 

“Christ, he didn’t even shut the port !’’ 
Sturgess growled. “Cap — ” 

But I wasn’t waiting to figure the ifs 
and buts of how lunatics think. 

“Life boats are the only chance,” 1 
said. “Sturgess, you and Adrian — ” 

Sturgess just stood there. 

“Nuts,” he said. There was still that 
icy look in his eyes and I knew' he’d 
caught me second-guessing again. 

“That’s an order!" 

“You should see what’s happened to 
the life-boats, Logan, and you’d forget 
about your precious orders. We’ve seen 
’em — Adrian and me — that’s what all 
the running w'as about. Out of fifty 
boats, the old coot had time to get to all 
but five. Forty-five boats, so much junk, 
Logan.” 
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“Then we’ll use five! We can at least 
save five hundred of the damned fools 
anyway—” 

I heard Adrian’s voice. It was thin 
and nervous. “And leave forty-five hun- 
dred to — to burn, sir? In the sun. . . .” 

I looked at Sturgess and this time I 
could read something in his face. It said 
well here we are again and how was I 
going to play it this time? 

Regulations. Forty-five hundred “pio- 
neers.” Adrian and his nervous voice. 
Sturgess, looking straight through me. 

I looked at the open port and started 
running, reaching for my R-gun. 

And Adrian was in front of me, block- 
ing me^ 

“Not you, sir! Ships need men like 
you! I’ll do — ” 

I saw the swinging spanner wrench 
glance off Adrian’s head first but there 
wasn’t time to duck it because we were 
too close. A hell of a pain, and then I 
folded to the deck like a cruiser with 
blown jets. . . . 

When one of the non-coms finally 
brought me around, Sturgess was gone 
and I could see Johnston working over 
Adrian. 

I slammed my hand to my thigh, and 
the cumbersome R-gun just wasn’t there 
any longer. 

Easy sir. You’ll be all right, and so 
will Lieutenant Adrian.” 

“Easy! For God’s sake man — ” And 
then I saw it. The bank room port. Shut, 
sealed. 

“It was Sturgess, sir. He grabbed the 
spanner off the bulkhead there and clout- 
ed the two of you. Then he grabbed your 
R-gun. He was yelling like hell and none 
of us — we just couldn’t move, sir. He 



was just like he’d gone crazy!” 

“Come on, come on!” I tried to make 
it up on one elbow, fell back. 

“It was all so fast, sir. He ran through 
the port and hauled it closed with one 
arm, carrying the R-gun in the other, 
not even aiming it. We heard the sound 
of a shot— and the R-gun, both together. 
He must’ve been blasting away even 
when the old guy’s bullet drilled him, 
sir.” 

“But did he get him, did he get — ” 

“He didn’t have to, sir. He knew he’d 
never have time for a second blast, so he 
must’ve just let go at the hull itself. 
When the air in there left it sounded like 
a— a banshee straight out of hell, Cap- 
tain. ...” 

“When the air. . . .” 

“Yes sir. We’ll have it patched as soon 
as Steinhammer gets some of the main- 
tenance crew with suits up here.” 

I felt dizzy. Dizzy all over. “He yelled, 
you say. . . 

“Yes sir. He hollered — said to tell you 
Lieutenant Adrian had a point, but if 
you still wanted to be a — a damn cynic, 
sir, you could go to the — go to the 
devil.” 

Gates got me up and then helped me 
to my feet. I looked over at Adrian, and 
he was beginning to come out of it. I told 
Johnston I’d take it from there. 

I guess I wanted to tell the kid what 
happened myself. 

I wanted to tell him about the milk 
run. About people and about Space — or 
maybe he’d be telling me. 

But anyway, Mars or bust, I’d tell 
him. Mars or bust, that’s their motto, 
come hell or damnation. . . , 

Our job: Get ’em there. 
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EXPEDITION 
to EARTH 

By ROBERT ZACKS 



They were a motley crew, all sizes, colors and shapes, 

but they had one idea in common — to conquer Earth! 



Report # K-9241 
From— Investigation Unit 32 

Meerson-I.al (Commander) 

To - — Headquarters 10 

Star 447, Nebula ZR-8 
Boleg-Sof (Commander) 

Subject — Progress on Establishment of Obser- 
vation Post on Planet 3E, known to 
its inhabitants as EARTH): 

ER instructions we have withdrawn 
all scout ships from the lower atmos- 
phere to the mother ship out in space. 
It is assumed this will effectively quiet 
the curiosity of the inhabitants. One of 
the cumbersome flying machines that 
tried to follow a scout ship had the mis- 
fortune to crash. Since this took place 
in an unsettled area our scout ship took 
advantage of this opportunity. The na- 
tive was still alive though unconscious. 
He was brought to the Iabpratory and 
studied while being given medical 
attention. 

Since it is absolutely essential to study 
this planet at close quarters without 
alarming the natives, in order to deter- 
mine in a systematic fashion whether 
they will be more useful to us as ser- 
vants, laborers, or for amusement or 
medical research, we are now' determin- 
ing how this is to be done. 

Our difficulty, of course, comes from 



the differences in appearance, body con- 
struction and atmospheres breathed by 
various crew member's. Jel-lal, our sur- 
geon, for instance, captured last year, 
in Nebulae 76, and impressed into serv- 
ice lives in a tank of liquid whose for- 
mula is H 2 0. Two of the crew require 
an atmosphere of methane and, even 
in the space ship, must wear a breath- 
ing apparatus. And those of us with 
extra limbs or of four and six footed 
construction who are oxygen breathers 
are used to either heavier or lighter 
concentrations. We are faced with the 
difficult problem of how to mix with the 
inhabitants without making them aware 
of the fact that they are being studied 
by a higher and alien form of life from 
beyond the stars. 

Were it not for the fact that our in- 
struments detected the mastery of atom- 
ic energy I would recommend the. usual 
forced invasion technique. But as it is, 
we have no idea just how developed 
their thinking and war weapons are. If 
we were to attack outright, we might 
lose too many of our race. It must be 
kept in mind that we pay for our ex- 
treme longevity with a very low breath- 
ing rate — one in ninety time units — 
and have already sustained great losses. 
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Therefore, we must solve the prob- 
lem of close range observation without 
creating interest or alarm. 

Perhaps our study of the captured 
native will yield us a clue. 

Meerson-Lat 

Commander 

***** 



Report # K-9242 

From — Investigation Unit 33 

Meerson-Lat (Commander) 

To — Headquarters 10 

Star 447, Nebula ZR-8 
Boleg-Sof (Commander) 

Subject — Progress on Establishment of Obser- 
vation Post on Planet 3E (known to 
its inhabitants as EARTH) : 

113 



00D news! A solution to our prob- 
lem has been arrived at through the 
use of drugs upon the captured native. 
He is in a state of narcosis and his 
memory bank translated visually to our 
surgkal screen enabled us to interpret 
and interpolate sufficient data to aid us 
in our course. 

The native, known by the designation 
Jim Hollis, startled us tremendously 
when we studied him. At first we were 
considerably alarmed to see upon the 
surgical screen visualizations from his 
memory indicating a complete aware- 
ness and acceptance of life on other 
worlds, including an astonishing knowl- 
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edge, in integrated patterns, of physics, 
astronomy, chemistry and physical sci- 
ences. However when we painstakingly 
traced these thoughts back to their 
source we uncovered both an amusing 
answer and a solution to our problem 
simultaneously. 

This native, Jim Hollis, is what is 
known on this planet as a “science fic- 
tion fan,” that is, he is a fanatical fol- 
lower of a group of theorists whose 
advanced thinking has been able to find 
expression only on the level of litera- 
ture-pretense. In a way this is a mag- 
nificent find. Within the confines of this 
group we can discover all we must know 
in a short space of time, and should be 
able to proceed with our exploitation of 
these natives efficiently. 

Our plan is as follows. 

Using Jim Hollis as our agent, con- 
trolling him through drugs and auto- 
suggestion, we are going to establish 
ourselves directly in one of the large 
cities and observe the natives at first 
hand. 

We are going to establish a restau- 
rant — a dining place — for these science 
fiction fans. It will be decorated in such 
a way as to appeal to this group of ad- 
vanced thinkers and there will be the 
pretense that our crew members are 
really earth inhabitants who are cleverly 
made up as creatures from other plan- 
ets. Crew members will act as servants 
(waiters, they are called,) and will be in 
constant contact with natives drawn by 
curiosity to this venture. 

Of course we will have to exercise in- 
genuity. For instance, crew members 
with four arms will have to keep two of 
them dangling to give the appearance of 
artificiality. Jel-lal, our surgeon, will be 
a problem but we can solve that, I think. 
And where one of the crew is so alien 
appearing as to be impossible for use, 
he will either be left on the space ship or 
put into a dead animal’s skin to make 
him more acceptable. 

Mastery of the language is now pro- 
ceeding through the captured native. In- 
formation obtained from him regarding 



currency (which can easily be dupli- 
cated) customs and other necessary 
data, is being studied. 

Copies of newspapers (as they are 
called,) reporting on our activities wilt 
be transmitted to you in translation so 
that you may train additional crews in 
habits, customs and thinking techniques 
of this planet, since it is possible some- 
thing might go wrong and we will be 
lost. In which case duplication of work 
won’t be necessary. 

It is estimated the restaurant, which 
will be named, the NEBULAE, can be 
established in six months (one-third unit 
of time). 

Meerson-Lat 

Commander 

* * * * * 

Transmittal Document # 1 — (Clipped from 
newspaper — translated ) 

To — Head Quarters 10 

From — Earth Observation Unit 

THE RESTAURANT NEWS-GAZETTE 
December 12, 1952 
The Tasty Dish Column — - 
bv Mike West 

SCIENCE-FICTION EATERY 
PACKS THEM IN RUT GOOD 
Broadway, N.Y. — 

ELL, now I’ve seen everything! 
Your correspondent has eaten tama- 
les in Mexico served by dark-eyed sen- 
oritas, curry with spice that’s nice in 
India as the guest of a Maharajah, and 
even blubber in an Eskimo’s igloo while 
with Peterson the Arctic explorer. But 
now I’ve finally left this old planet (fig- 
uratively speaking) and eaten stuff right 
out of this world. I refer to the new 
science fiction restaurant off Broadway 
where there’s a Venus Room complete 
with a giant wall tank containing (no 
kidding^ a live octopus, said octopus 
staring at you as closely as you stare at 
him (it gives you the willies ) ; there’s a 
Mars room where the carpet is red sand, 
the chairs and tables are carved of solid 
rock and you are served by two char- 
acters dressed in Buck Rogers suits 
complete with closed helmets whose 
faceplates are polarized glass, I think. 
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The waiter can see you but you can’t 
see him. Sure must be hot in that' hel- 
met! The union ought to get after the 
boss of the joint on working conditions 
— at least the waiters should get a 
breath of air. From the way they move, 
sort of shuffling, the outfit must be 
exhausting. 

The headwaiter will scare hell out of 
you. Who the taxidermist was that cured 
the skin he wears I don’t know, but the 
guy’s dressed like a giant tiger-cat, six 
feet eight inches tall, standing on hind 
legs, color of the hide purple and gold. 
Instead of paws he has eight fingers 
hidden in a sort of rubbery glove and he 
writes with two of them, the others 
hang limp, as if stuffed. 

There’s no conversation, all business 
is transacted by scribbling messages to 
the customers on pads of paper, but you, 
dear customers, can talk freely, order- 
ing whatever you wish from the incred- 
ible menu. 

I had a snake-egg souffle a la Pluto, a 
weird dish that had the same effect on 
my sense of balance as a shot of gin with 
no chaser. There was a luminous vege- 
table soup which strangely bothered my 
eyes until I actually thought the minia- 
ture stall s of celery in it were trying to 
crawl out of the bowl, were alive and 
could move. 

Delicious. Then I ordered something 
called Breesk which looked like a p'astic 
black cube three inches square. Most 
astonishing thing I ever ate. It’s hard 
until you pour a violet sauce over it and 
then it gives off smoke and a heady food 
perfume, turning soft and gooey. Tastes 
like a cross between filet mignon and 
peanut butter, believe it or not. 

There just isn’t room here to tell all 
the details of this astonishing joint, 
about the weird drinks that keep chang- 
ing color as you watch, the peculiar 
Jupiter Room where you suddenly feel 
as if you can’t lift your feet and a very 
squat, dwarflike guy with legs like a 
champion wrestler offers you a tray of 
hors d’oeuvres. 

When you try to pick up one of the 



shrimplike goodies you think it’s a gag 
at first, that it’s stuck to the tray. Then 
you heave and believe it or not the thing 
must weigh ten pounds. Some trick. 
Guess it’s done by magnets. 

When I left, the photographers from 
Life Magazine were coming in and the 
place was jammed. The celebrities now 
have a new gathering place. 

See you in the Venus Room, folks. I’ll 
be holding hands with that octopus, heh, 
heh! 

— Mike West 
***** 

Transmittal Document # 2 ( found in pocket of 
captured native) 

To — Headquarters 10 

From — Earth Observation Unit 

THE EMERALD ROOF 
‘Broadway’s Popular Priced Nightclub’ 
Memo From Desk Of 
Billy Cloze — Proprietor 
To— Dan Ritter, Assistant Manager 

CAY, Dan, did you take a peek at that 
^ new’ science fiction restaurant? It’s 
overwhelming. I got an awfully queer 
feeling about the joint when I dropped 
in. Something odd about it. Apparently 
the owners of the venture don’t want to 
be known. They got a front guy, a Jim 
Hollis who has the best poker face I ever 
saw. He won’t tell me a thing. I called 
the owners of the building, Rentem Real- 
ty, and they say Jim Hollis handled the 
whole thing and what’s more he paid 
cash. There must be racketeer dough be- 
hind it. 

Anyway, we better get on the ball and 
meet this competition. I’m sending you 
two samples of a fruit I got in their 
Venus room. Taste one of them and let 
the Chef have a bite. It’s something com- 
pletely new, a sort of licorice flavored 
apple with a touch of rum, only it looks 
like an eggplant. 

They must have developed it in some' 
research station and grown it secretly 
somewhere (my guess is South Ameri- 
ca,) in order to get a headstart on the 
market. So trace it and get our order in 
even if they put the squeeze on us. 
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I called the neon sign people and 
asked why the hell they didn’t give me 
first crack at the new type sign they put 
up for the science fiction joint. That 
color, I mean. I can’t figure how that 
color was obtained. Who ever heard of a 
new color? It isn’t red, yellow, green, 
blue, purple, pink, orange . . . hell, it 
isn’t anything. Most gorgeous thing I 
ever saw. 

They said it must be an accident and 
they’ll investigate. They didn’t do that 
job, they said. They’re all excited about 
it. 

You know, I just can’t get over the 
feeling there’s something very queer 
about the place. Those costumes are 
awfully good on those phony planetoid 
waiters. That character with the extra 
two stuffed arms and that silly helmet 
and oxygen tank, for instance. While I 
was staring at him a fly landed on his 
helmet face-glass. His hand held dishes 
at the time. Well, I could have sworn one 
of his stuffed arms swatted at that fly. 
But Larry who was with me, says I had 
too much of that peculiar drink Melpeh, 
the Martian Sherry. And by the way, 
I’d like to find out where they got that 
stuff too. 

Damn it, I’ve been sitting here staring 
at this memo for an hour. Something’s 
bothering me and I don’t know what. 
About that science fiction joint. 

I’m going down to investigate it again: 
I got a feeling about that place. That 
guy Jim Hollis for instance, that look in 
his eyes. Like he’s been drugged or he’s 
a hophead. Maybe we ought to check on 
him. I think I’ll try to get his finger- 
prints and shoot them down to my pal 
J. Edgar and see what gang he’s tied 
up with. 

***** 

Transmittal Document # 3 ( clip/ted from news- 
paper — translated ) 

To — Headquarter* 10 
From — Earth Observation 
Unit 

THE DAILY RECORD 
December 18, 1952 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 



BILLY CLOZE, DAN RITTER 
MISSING, FAMILIES FRANTIC 
Police are investigating the sudden 
disappearance of . . . 

***** 

Transmittal Document # 4 (found in pocket 
of one of four captured natives) 

To — Headqtrs 10 
From — Earth Observ. 

Unit 

Bulletin — 21 

Subject — Picketing Cali 

RESTAURANT UNION-LOCAL 999 
NYC 

T^HE following members are assigned 
to four hours night picket duty be- 
fore the NEBULAE, the new science 
fiction restaurant. Negotiations with 
manager Jim Hollis bogged down when, 
after agreeing to allow his imported 
restaurant help to join the union, he 
refused to allow us to take fingerprints 
of the help as per union regulations. 

This can mean only one thing. That 
crook Joe Pagiano is again trying to get 
into the industry and wants to take over 
our union. We all remember what 
trouble we had until we threw the bums 
out. Probably those characters at the 
NEBULAE have police records a mile 
long. No wonder they’re hiding their 
faces Jn those helmets. 

Let’s nip them in the bud now, fellows, 
before they become a menace. 

Assigned to Wednesday night — Hol- 
loway, Filetti, Bernstein and O’Brien. 
Shout good and loud when you march 
up and down, boys. Give them every- 
thing you’ve got. 

Bob Parker, President 

***** 

Transmittal Document # 5 (clipped from neu>§* 
paper — translated ) 

To — Headquarters 10 
From — Earth Observ . 

Unit 

THE DAILY RECORD 
December 20, 1952 
ANOTHER DISAPPEARANCE. 

FOUR UNION PICKETS. 
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Last night the president of Restau- 
rant Union Local 999, Robert Parker, re- 
ceived a letter signed by four of his 
union members, said letter informing of 
their decision to quit the union and leave 
on a tour of Europe. This completely 
baffling incident. . . . 

* * * * * 

Report # 9243 

From — Investigation Unit 33 

Meerson-Lal (Commander) 

To— Headquarters 10 

Star 447, Nebula ZR-8 

Boleg-Sof (Commander) 

Subject — Unfortunate Developments on Estab- 
lishment of Observation Post on 
Planet 3E (Known as EARTH) 

A T THE present moment we have in 
our cages and under narcosis six 
natives, all males, whose curiosity or 
undue attention caused us considerable 
concern. As was inevitable, some of the 
complex risks our project faced worked 
against us and we are dealing with them 
as they appear. The five Transmittal 
Documents included will explain details. 

However it is my judgment that the 
length of time we can maintain this ob- 
servation post is very short. Soon the 
duplicate currency we created will be de- 
tected and traced. In addition, a hyp- 
notic study of one of our captives, Billy 
Cloz-e, indicates he succeeded in obtain- 
ing fingerprints of our useful tool Jim 
Hollis (this is a sort of infallible identifi- 
cation mark similar to our brain wave- 
length studies for each intelligent crea- 
ture,), and has forwarded such record 
to some central file for clearance.' 

It is just a matter of time until it is 
discovered that Jim Hollis is the sup- 
posedly dead pilot of the crashed flying 
machine that tried to follow one of our 
scout ships. 

Since our objective is to determine the 
state of advancement of atomic weapons, 
and since we have so short a time (and 
must operate under the difficulty of 
never allowing the inhabitants of 
EARTH to realize that they are being 
studied by intelligences from outer 



space , ) we have invited all the eminent 
scientists in the field of physics to visit 
our science fiction restaurant. 

The names of these natives were ob- 
tained, of course, by our captive sur- 
geon, Jel-lal who is being held in a tank 
of H«0 in the Venus Room of the 
NEBULAE. As you know', Jel-lal is a 
limited telepath and can read minds, 
though he lacks the ability to project his 
own thoughts. As usual he was obstinate, 
but a decrease in the oxygen pumped 
into the limited water supply of his tank 
brought him under control. He picked up 
the names of the leading scientists from 
the mind of a well-known editor of a 
science fiction magazine and who seems 
to know just about everybody in the 
field of physics. 

When these scientists arrive, having 
been invited to attend a special con- 
clave, they shall be put under narcotics 
and brought to our laboratories for hyp- 
nosis and similar studies. We shall dis- 
cover just how dangerous their re- 
search into atomic weapons are and 
•eliminate their arsenals. Then we shall 
invade the planet. 

It is my tentative conclusion that 
these natives will be useful for the 
following things: 

Food — Jel-lal’s planet 23-Z known as 
Zeno, in Nebulae 76 is, like this one, 
covered with vast oceans of liquid H a O. 
One of the reasons for the belligerence 
of Jel-lal’s type of creature is the fright- 
ful competition for non-toxic foods. It is 
suggested that these natives would be 
non-toxic to Jel-lal and could be fed to 
this technician class in return for will- 
ing service. As it is, Jel-lal has not per- 
formed a single major surgical feat will- 
ingly, even though sometimes we’ve put 
irritant chemicals into his tank. 

Labor — These natives would be useful 
in mining and agriculture. 

Medicine — It is likely these natives 
would be excellent growing mediums for 
the maggots that produce Vellium, that 
excellent nerve medicine. 

We expect to have the scientists cap- 
tured by next week. Acceptances have 
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been received by Jim Hollis from men 
amed Menstein, Bloppenheimer . . . 
Madam Lise Retiner (female) . . . 
etc. . . . 

Meerson-Lat 

Commander 

***** 



Report # K-9245 

From — Investigation Unit 33 

Meerson-Lat (Commander) 

To — Headquarters 10 

Star 447, Nebula ZR-8 
Boleg-Sof (Commander) 

Subject—' FI1NAL REPORT On Observation Unit 
on Planet 3E (EARTH) 

1 — Our plan has failed. 

2 — We have closed the observation post 
designated THE NEBULAE, a restaurant 
where we planned to capture the key native 
scientists We were extremely fortunate to 
have been able to leave without being detected 
as alien intelligences. In order to guarantee 
this vital lack of knowledge we have been 
forced to release all captives in wild areas 
after first ridding their, minds of memories of 
us. They will recall only vague nightmare 
images. 

3 — Scientists failed to enter THE NEBU- 
LAE as we planned. Transmittal Documents 
included with this report give full details. 
Awaiting instructions. 

Meerson-Lat 

Commander 

***** 



Transmittal Document # 6 (clipped from pa- 
per — translated ) 

To — Headquarters 10 

From — Earth Observ. II nit (Withdrawn) 

THE DAILY RECORD 
DECEMBER 29. 1952 
THE SCIENCE WORLD COLUMN 
by Hill Flawrence 

fT'ODAY your correspondent had a 
most interesting conversation with 
that white-maned dean of scientists, Al- 
bert Menstein. His mild, brown eyes had 
a baffled look in them as I asked him 
how he was feeling, now that his eyes 
were somewhat rested. 

“My eyes are fine,” he said calmly. 
“There was nothing wrong with my eyes 
two days ago either.” 

I maintained a discreet silence. It will 
be remembered that two days ago Mr. 
Menstein was supposed to attend a gath- 
ering of scientists invited to the new 



NEBULAE restaurant, an unusually 
imaginative spot aimed at the science 
fiction fan trade. 

For some reason Albert Menstein be- 
came alarmed when he first arrived at 
the door of the NEBULAE. He stood 
frozen for a few minutes, according to 
reporters, and then immediately turned 
to the F.B.I. man who is attached to each 
important atomic physicist. In sharp 
terms he demanded that all physicists 
be immediately intercepted and not al- 
lowed to enter the restaurant. 

His order was followed, but not with- 
out great mystification. Shortly there- 
after a cordon of police surrounded the 
NEBULAE and tried to enter the doors 
which somehow had been locked. After 
equipment was brought by the fire de- 
partment, the place was entered forcibly, 
at Mr. Menstein’s insistence. All that 
was found was some dummy diving suits 
on the floor. 

At that time the mystery was further 
heightened by Mr. Menstein’s anguish 
when a fireman accidentally broke the 
glass sign that glowed in advertisement 
of the NEBULAE. 

I asked him why he had been so upset. 

“The color,” said Albert Menstein qui- 
etly. “Didn’t you read about it? Did you 
see it at all ? The color which glowed in- 
side the glass tube of that sign?” 

“No,” I said. “I heard it was an odd 
shade but — ” 

“Sir,” said Albert Menstein in a 
clipped voice. “I am a mathematician 
and a physicist. I know the spectrum. I 
know what colors are visible to the hu- 
man eye and what wave-lengths are not, 
such as infra-red and ultra-violet.” 

“I’m sure you do, sir,” I replied. 

“That color was a new color,” said 
Albert Menstein leaning forward, his 
eyes piercing. “Do you understand 
young man? A new color! There is no 
such thing. Nobody has been able to find 
a word to describe it.” 

“But,” I said, “perhaps it was some- 
thing atmospheric. Or your eyes were a 
little — ” 

“It was a color,” interrupted Albert 
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Menstein icily, “that was not from this 
world. It was not the product of any 
element known to man.” 

I left soon after. He would not say 
more beyond that it was a great pity 
that the gas creating that other-worldly 
color had escaped from the glass tube. I 
got the impression that much, much 
more was going on that he could tell me. 

The octopus, and a pretty poor imita- 
tion at that, which they found in the 
tank in the Venus Room, seemed to be 
made of some inferior plastic, and had 
deteriorated rather badly after pro- 
longed contact with water. 

We give the manager of the NEBU- 
LAE credit for trying — it was fun while 
it lasted, and better luck next time! 

— tf. F. 



* * * * * 



Report # K-9246 

From — investigation Unit 33 

Meerson-Lat (Commander) 
To — Headquarters 10 

Star 447, Nebula ZR-8 



Boleg-Sof (Commander) 

Sub ject — RETURN OF EXPEDITION from 
Planet 3E (EARTH) 

cnHE expedition will return to home 
base, arrival time approximately 180 
time units from time of receipt. Un- 
fortunately, we left in such haste that 
we were forced to leave behind our sur- 
geon, Jel-lal. Since it was generally dif- 
ficult to obtain his cooperation in grave 
and urgent situations, we feel his ab- 
sence no loss. 

We will abandon for the time being 
our plan to conquer and invade Planet 
3E. From our researches and observa- 
tions it would appear that the technology 
of the planet’s inhabitants is so ad- 
vanced that it will soon exterminate the 
major portions of its population. It will 
then be a simple matter for us to claim 
the empty planet. 

This will be our last communication 
as we will soon go into space-sleep for 
the remainder of our journey home. 

Meerson-Lat 

Commander 
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SPACE STATION 

( Continued from page 6) 



I heartily agree with H. Moskowitz on why he 
likes space opera. Going one step further, one 
might also compare it to movies here on Terra. 
Some people like Musicals, others Adventure or 
Westerns, but just because some scientist comes 
along and starts feeding the public documentaries 
on the Mating Life of an Earthworm, or an ex- 
planation of the Atom Bomb, that doesn’t mean 
that the public don’t like to relax once in a while. 
And also, not everyone can write space opera — a 
writer who specializes in Mysterv is going to have 
a hard time writing up a passable western novel, 
while Zane Grey could have done it if he wanted in 
a couple of weeks. 

Now, back to the magazine, and the stories 
( Sam, if everyone wrote in to your column without 
comments on les histoires, where would fen be who 
hadn't read last month’s mag?) 

After glancing at F.F.O.R., I thumbed through 
the magazine searching for plausible stories to 
read. Then I came across one with footnotes 
every second page. I looked at the title, and the 
author’s name, but no one had to tell me that good 
old Ken Crossen had written it — isn’t it obvious? 

Next I found a very well written little story by 
Bob Zacks, called THE LAST TEST. It had 
been cheerfully noted down in the index as a 
(quote) Short Story, (unquote), I had started 
into, thinking “what a nice letter I’m going to write 
Sam Mines this time." when I turned the page 
(AAAAAAH!) — “ 2J4 Pages long"! I screamed. 
“Mines can't do that ! He can’t ! He can’t ! He 
can’t!” But he had. Don’t get me wrong. It isn't 
that I didn’t like the story. I loved every 30- 
Paragraph bit of it. But it was so short ! I don’t 
think that you could be that cruel, Sam. to chop 
off the other 87*4 pages from it (did you?) 
but if Zacks had written even only about ten 
pages more, it would have been perfect. As it was. 
it left me hanging in mid-air. 

TOY TIGER was another nice story by Phyllis 
S. Smith, but I suppose that’s the trouble with 
writing a good story like QUAKER LADY & 
THE JF.LPH . . . even if you write a fair one 
like this it disappoints your readers. 

That's all for this time, Sam. I haven't got 
around to reading the novel yet, cause I'm already 
scared this won’t reach you in time. That’s 
a thought. At the top of every letter column put 
down the latest date the letter has to reach you 
by. Then us fen won’t be wasting both time and 
patience writing these letters, nohow. — 63 Glen- 
ridge Ave. St. Catharines, Out. 

Amidst all the griping about the short stories 
versus the long novels, we spot a trend. (Didn’t 
we ever tell you we are ( am ? is ? ) an old trend 
spotter? Yep. YVe is). Anyway, once upon 
a time only the novels were any good. None 
of your hardened characters would even w r aste 
a sneer on the short stories. Now there’s a 
break in that united front. Once in a while 
somebody leans over backwards and says, “Say, 
wassamatter, Sam — you sick? That story by 



Umbglumbf wasn’t half had at all.” This leads 
us to believe that at last you are getting to 
understand what a short story is. Quote : a sin- 
gle effect. It's a job; harder in many respects 
than writing a longer piece. 

Sound idea of yours, giving the fen a dead- 
line for their letters. You want us to encourage 
them yet? 

THAT LONG UNDERWEAR 

by Hillel Handloff 

Dear Mr. Mines: I have just finished reading the 
Dec. Space Stories and found it well worth the 
quarter. First off. the Vance story, planet of the 
Damned, was, in my humble ofijnion, great! It 
alone was enough to make it a good issue. Get 
Along, Little Unicorn was good, but the other 
three weren’t so hot, but they were only about 
1/6 of the zine. The cover was fair, not as good 
as the one on the first issue . . . However, more 
good stories by Vance and KFC and you’ll be sure 
of snagging my two bits every month, no matter 
what's on the cover. Why don't I like the cover? 
First of all, that spaceship (I guess that’s what 
it’s supposed to be) just don’t look like a space- 
ship to me. That tail assembly makes it look like 
an oversized jet plane. And what’s that the girl's 
wearing? A ski suit? Long woolen underwear? 
The new look? When I looked at your contents 
page, the first thing that caught my eye was the 
phrase “Every story brand new.” My favorite 
words (next to “Pay to the order of — ”) Next 
issue looks pretty good from here, what with 
Brackett and Dickson, so until then. I remain 
FANaticallv yours — 37 So. D elan rev PI. Atlatitic 
City, N.J, 

Unhappily we are forced to agree with you 
about the long green woolen underwear. Some- 
times you can't- tell how it is going to come 
out until you see the finished cover and then 
it’s too late. Still. this was Earle Bergey’s 
last cover for us — it wasn’t one of his best, 
hut no one knew at the time that it was going 
to be his last. 

Vance’s PLANET OF THE DAMNED and 
THE BIG JUMP by Leigh Brackett were pretty 
*£ood space opera, we thought — fairly typical 
of the kind of story we want for this magazine. 
You agree? 

WHAT, NO CAP FUTURE? 

by Donald S. Homing 

Dear Mr. Mines, The second issue of your maga- 
zine has broken a fervent resolution of mine to 
never lower myself to the type of thing so often 
found in your letter columns. The final straw was 
“Toy Tiger”, 



We were promised SPACE stories. I thought 
that meant horse opera in rocket ships. “Toy 
Tiger” was not even good, let alone in conformity 
with your title. Your lead story was more what I 
was expecting. 

Perhaps your make-up man has been reading 
too many of those idiotic letters sent in by so- 
called “fen” and mixed up two of your magazines. 
That is the most charitable explanation that I can 
think of. and the remedy is obvious. 

The rest of the magazine is fine as long as you 
do not allow Capt. Future to return’ to life.— 
2326 SE 57th Ave., Portland 15, Ore. 

This second issue. December. 1952, featured 
PLANET OF THE DAMNED, which we 
thought was pretty good space opera. On top 
of that, you wouldn’t want all the short stories 
to be pure space stuff too, would you? Don’t 
you think that’s a little too much of a good 
thing and that some variety would keep your 
tastes fresher? Anyway, that’s the way we 
figured it. The longer stories— by all means 
space opera, so far as humanly possible. But 
in the shorts, a bit of variety. That a bad idea ? 

Today the return of Captain Future seems 
unlikely. Sorry, Hank. 

THE EAGLE EYE 

by Noah W. McLeod 

Dear Sam : As you want letters for your Letter 
Department in SPACE STORIES. Lwill, as your 
friend and well wisher, put in my two cents worth. 

I have so far managed to read and enjoy the first 
two numbers of SPACE STORIES. They are 
both excellent numbers well worth the price of a 
quarter. 

The stories in the first number have no serious 
faults, hut I would like to make some criticism of 
PLANET OF THE DAMNED and GET 
ALONG LITTLE UNICORN in your second 

number. 

The Vance, space opera was a good competent 
story. In my opinion it just missed being in the 
same class as Heinlein's THE LOGIC OF THE 
EMPIRE, for two reasons. First absolutely no 
indication is given of the workings of the Klau 
empire. Did it come into existence as the re- 
sult of overpopulation, of a power drive, or de- 
sire for wealth on the part of the Klau? Or 
did it come into existence as the result of 
some subtle peculiarity of the Klau social system? 
How did it work? Were the slave camps run by 
a government department as in Russia, or by 
private corporations? What effect did these huge 
slave labor enterprises have upon the economics of 
the Galaxy? Vance nowhere tries to answer these 
questions, which could have furnished some in- 
teresting episodes. As result of these omissions, 
what might have been mature science fiction be- 
comes a tale of jungle adventure, which is how- 
ever well written except for the ending. 

But it is in striving after a happy ending that 
Jack Vance, pulls a real howler. No where's are 
we told that Kometik Lelianr really loved Barch. 

[Turn page] 
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There is no indication that it was regarded as es- 
sential or even desirable among the Lekthwa that 
an unwed mother marry the father of her child. 
Kometik Lelianr had deserted Barch before. • There 
is no convincing proof that she ceased to regard 
him as inferior. Yet Vance would have us believe 
that after Kometik Lelianr had let Barch make 
love to her from force of circumstances and had 
run out on him before, she would turn around 
and become his wife for no sufficient reason. 
T’ain’t convincing! 

Give us more Vance. In spite of all his faults 
he makes interesting reading. 

The error in GET ALONG LITTLE UNI- 
CORN consists in having the action from page 
121 to page 127, take place on Arcturus itself. 
That would make the action take place at a tem- 
perature of about 5000 degrees and under a gravity 
of about 4g. Nowhere is any such temperature 
indicated in the story. In case Crossen does not 
know it, Arcturus is not a planet but a star. It is 
a little cooler than the Sun and gives off about 
100 times as much light. But the Marmota would 
have to be some critters to dig burrows in the 
hot photosphere of a class K giant star. 

Give us more Crossen ; His science may be 
corny, but his humor is good. — Christine N. Dakota. 

What we liked best was your conclusion in 
each case. Give us more Vance, more Crossen — 
this after a bit of choice .G.I.-tvpe griping in 
each case. Wasn't there a big hassle once about 
whether an author should bend science a bit 
for the sake of a gopd story, or whether he 
should be scrupulous about the science even at 
the cost of the story? If the latter, you’d have 
to throw out practically every one of the stories 
written about Venus, nearly all of which depict 
it as a lush jungle instead of the waterless, 
methane-poisoned desert it is. So we’ll get you 
more Vance and Crossen. 

A NIGGLING BONE 

by Richard E. Ceis 

Dear Sam : I just finished listening to Allistair 
Cooke, the “resident spy” from England. He was 
discussing the bad cultural Americanisms which 
the British have adopted, and imitate most badly. 
He mentioned bad movies, gangster stories, be-bop, 
jazz, and at the very end of the list . . . science 
fiction. 1 just sat there and blinked. I isolated 
the statement in my mind and turned it over and 
over, examining it from all angles, then con- 
cluded that we aren't quite as respectable ... as 
yet . . . as we would like to think. Maybe you 
heard him too. 

The main purpose of this letter, however, is to 
give you a great big pat on the back for buying 
and printing PLANET OF THE DAMNED By 
Jack Vance. A Vance story is a treat for me be- 
cause he has the uncanny ability of creating new 
planets, races, cultures, civilizations, etc., with 
such incredible realism, such first hand I-was-there 
knowledge, and . . . perhaps more important . . . 
establishing real people who stay in character and 
act like humans and non humans do, that I feel 
and identify and live his stories much more com- 



pletely than those of no other writer I can think 
of in the science-fantasy field. Sam, what I’m 
trying to say is that Vance is. in my book at 
least, the best WRITER you have working for 
you. There is only one little niggling bone I 
would pick, his plots are of the rusty hinge type. 
They positively squeak with age. That is a minor 
point and a trifling thing at best. He could use 
the creakiest of plots and breathe life into it as 
easily as I misspell some of these words. How 
does the man keep all his characters straight ? How 
does he create an entire planet and culture out 
of nothing . . . and keep it all' straight in his head? 
As an amateur writer 1 know whereof I speak. His 
feats are enormous. I wish he had two heads and 
four arms so he could produce twice as much en- 
joyment for me.- Say. do you suppose he could 
be a BEM posing as a human ? That could explain 
the utter realism "bf his stories. These planets 
really exist and he is just recording his memories 
in fiction form. Maybe he was stranded here when 
his saucer broke down. His friends are searching 
the planet for him, but he likes it here and won t 
show himself to them. 

I’ll sell this theory to you cheap, Sam. Lifetime 
subs to all your mags and it’s yours ... 2631 N. 
Mississippi, Portland 12, Oregon. 

Vance, we think, is one of the best story- 
tellers around — and if you want to make a dif- 
ferent category of that from “writer" — you go 
right ahead. Some writers aren’t particularly 
good story tellers. But Vance reaches out and 
hooks you and drags you into his story and 
there you stay while it goes like a roller coaster. 
Unless you just don’t happen to like Vance, 
then you don’t buy a ticket. But most of us do. 
You'll find the pro writers have just as much 
variation in thejr likes and dislikes as the fans 
and among the pros there is a large and grow- 
ing appreciation of Jack Vance’s terrific gifts. 

BLAST OFF 

by Gail Sprague 

Dear Mr. Mines: Would any S.F. fans care to 
join “The International Flying Saucer Bureau? If 
so would they please write me for more informa- 
tion? 

If you publish this request, I might someday 
sell you a story — that is if I ever write one. 
Thank you very, very, very, very much ! — 622 So. 
4th A venue, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

First Moon tickets at the Hayden Planetar- 
ium, now flying saucers. Stay with it, Gail. 
Things being as they are, you'll probably get 
customers. 

CUTLERY DEPT. 

by T. A. B. White 

Dear Editor : Having just completed reading the 
first issue of your magazine “Space Stories” I 
have decided to write and add my comments to 
the many you will no doubt receive. 

I like the front cover, the straight lines and 



the smooth curves being my idea of what the cover 
of a S-F. Mag. should be. I think it would have 
been improved by leaving out the human figures. 

The lead novel MAN OF TWO WORLDS is 
the best I have read of Bryce Walton’s. I am not 
suggesting Mr. Walton is in the same class as 
Van Vogt and Hcinlcin, but I don’t think for a 
moment that this is intended as anything other 
than a sword and dagger yarn, set in unusual sur- 
roundings. I like to read an occasional space-opera, 
cffid am not ashamed to admit it. 

The INVADERS and BIG TOP ON JUPITER 
are readable, I can't think of anything else to 
say about them. The short stories are good, with 
Margaret St. Clair keeping to her usual high 
standard. 

On the whole, I enjoyed reading your magazine, 
and on this standard or higher, you shouldn’t have 
any difficulty in selling it. — 3. Vine Street, Cutler 
Heights. Bradford. Yorks, England. 




Sword-and-dagger yarns don’t ordinarily ex- 
cite us — they being the older type of science 
fiction as exemplified in Burrough's MARS 
books, rather than the older Gernsback type. 
But we are convinced of the merits of variety 
and this Walton was a good one of its type. 
Glad to see SPS is reaching all corners of Eng- 
land. 

WATER UNDER THE BRIDGES 

by Henry Moskowitz 

Mines Dear Sam: The December SpS arrived 
last week. It was welcomed with open arms, due 
to the fact that it was the first new mag out in 
over a week's time. 

I have just cut a half-page plus of crticism on 
Bergey’s cover But I will say this : At first I 
thought the damsel was aboard an old-time clipper 
ship. The reason for the cut is that it goes against 
the grain to critize the work of a person who is 
deceased. It was a sad thing to learn of the man’s 
passing, especially when he had just gotten into 
stride with his science-fiction cover paintings. It 
is, I feci, quite a loss to the stf field. 

PLANET OF THE DAMNED was a good 
story, and a cut above the usual space opera. It 
was well-written and tight. But whatever did you 
do with the last few chapters? I bet your blue 
pencil is worn down to a stub. You must've 
really cut ! Why hasn’t a Vance novel .ever been 
put between boards. While the holler is for 
originals, some of the stuff thev put out stinks! 

GET ALONG LITTLE UNICORN was. to 
me, below Crossen’s usual level. Something was 
missing. The man has been appearing regularly 
in your pages, but I hope it doesn’t cut the quality 
of his work 

“Flashes From Our Readers” was short. Thanks 
for printing my missive. But I missed your 
sprightly comments. Next time? 

And that’s all. Until next issue, then, I remain. — 
Three Bridges, New Jersey. 

Don’t ask me why so much inferior science 
fiction has appeared in hard covers while a 

[Turn page] 
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wealth of stuff from the magazines lies un- 
tapped. The only answer is that the people 
picking the stories for bonk publication do not 
know the field. There are some wonderful 
stories waiting to be discovered bv book pub- 
lishers. All they need is a Geiger counter. 

SLIGHTLY ACETIC 

by John Brunner 

Dear Sam : I just finished reading the inaugural 
ish of your new effort Space Stories and the en- 
suing heap of guff is my personal analysis of it. 

Commencing in the usual fashion with the 
cover : I liked the layout— it’s tidy and legible, 
but I feel the words in the bottom left could 
easily have been put up top with the rest of the 
lettering. The pic itself was. of course, meticu- 
lously done (when was Emshwiller anything but 
thus?) but I’m forced to admit that otherwise it’s 
the silliest I've seen in a long time. Why isn’t 
there an elevator for the poor so-and-sos? And I 
feel Arthur C. Clarke would have (or has had) 
something to say about that highly inefficient- 
looking ship. 

Someone, the other day, defined Walton’s novel 
as containing everything but the kitchen sink. 
As I leaf through it. I run across: universal tele- 
portation, a lost Martian civilization, racial mem- 
ory, interplanetary colonization, corrupt police and 
righteous rebels, mutation, transtemporal, ego-ex- 
change, four-dimensional awareness, the atomic 
devastation of Earth, a dragged-in so-called sci- 
entifictional rewrite of the Cretan-Minoan mythos 
involving the following stock hunks of ham: the 
soul-dealers, aliens masquerading as human he- 
ings, religion and magic on a scientific basis, con- 
siderable swordplay, a malignant robot, considera- 
ble sadism lifted from Shaver (but mercifully not 
so lovingly detailed), heroic self-sacrifice (by 
Conan!), the ’origin’ of the Norse god Thor (this 
apparently as an after-thought) ; a closed time- 
cycle, and once again the items at the head of the 
list. 

Now Sani, I ask you— is it good policy to write 
that way? Everything but the kitchen sink! I’ve 
read better in Planet, and lord know* they’ve 
plumbed the deeps of the sf-cum-blood-and-guts 
type tale since way back. 

THE INVADERS too is strictly stock, though 
less overwhelmingly crowded, and BIG TOP ON 
JUPITER I would call bad. Your shorts are, sur- 
prisingly, excellent! 

CONTINUED STORY I like a great deal. The 
plot is good. The writing is good. - . . AND RE- 
TURN suffers rather frpm over-sketchy develop- 
ment. THE WHATSlTS was both neat and en- 
tertaining. 

YOUR ARTICLE ON THE PERILS OF 
EMPTY SPACE is largely nonsense. Have you 
ever computed the odds against you hitting a 
meteor — a big meteor, maybe^vcighing four grains? 
Someone else has got the meteor complex. Any 
average-sized spaceship says Arthur, would have 
to wait several million years before it met a meteor 
an inch across. Further : unless you and the 
meteor were in a collision orbit, you’d be traveling 
at the same speed as each other, roughly speaking 
(unless you happen to have on hand a drive with 
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which you can run under four g’s dear from here 
to there,) since you would only have the velocity 
required to drift from the point where you left 
the orbit of the earth to that of the planet you’re 
headed for. AND DON’T FOR THE LOVE OF 
CLARKE TALK ABOUT DETECTING 
METEORS IN SPACE! Think! If it was 
traveling fast enough to do damage, it would be 
traveling too fast to avoid it. Get? Or maybe 
your article-writing pal thinks you can turn a 
spaceship in its own length on short notice? 

Thanks, Arthur. You may now resume your 
former position. 

Your art is quite pleasant. Is that Lawrence or 
Orban on the lead tale? Suggestion: assign 
Poulton a lead some time. His work on CON- 
TINUED STORY wasn't so hot but he sure can 
draw sometimes. The best pic was that for THE 
WHATSITS. Even so, it was not up to the 
usual standard for your zines. 

However, push on ! I'm all for the non-cerebral 
type of sf story because it makes for an occasional 
mindless hour. I shall buy SPS as religiously as 
I do the TWinss. BUT I BET THE FOLK I 
BUY IT OFF KEEP CONFUSING IT WITH 
A COUPLE OF OTHERS OF THE SAME 
NAME! And I intend this very night to start 
(or tomorrow) on a novel for you. which I can 
always sell to someone else later. — Highlands, 
Woodcote, Reading, U.K. 

Agreed Walton's story had everything in it 
but the kitchen sink (and I’m not too sure there 
wasn’t a sink somewhere around at that), didn’t 
you say you enjoy a non-cerebral story now 
and then? So my notion of a non-cerebral 
story is that you stop worrying about plausibil- 
ity and consistency to the same degree as on 
other types of stories and you just sink back 
and let yourself go with all the big colorful 
rush of action. You can’t have it both ways — 
at least not very often. John, it’s -amazing how 
much I can disagree with you and still appre- 
ciate your criticism. Can’t wait to see that 
novel you're going to do. Might even surprise 
you and buy it if it’s non-cerebral enuf. v 

If you’re interested in back numbers, any of 
you, Dorla Scott of 12454 Linden Road, Clio, 
Michigan has some she wants to sell, will send 
you a list for a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Can't subscribe to TWS, SS, FSM and 
SPS unless she sells the books and raises some 
dough. 

That’s it for this voyage. See you all back 
here in this same spot two months from now. 

— The Editor 



Read 

SPACE STORIES 

Every Issue! 



EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 

If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums— try 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applies- 
fion makes plates fit snugly without fyJ 
powder or paste, because Brimms V 
Plasti-Liner hardens permanently to 
your plate. It relines and refits loose plates in a 
way no powder or paste can do. Even on old rub* 
ber plates you get good results six months to a 
year or longer, you can eat anything! Simplylay 
soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or 
lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, taste- 
less, odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Re- 
movable as directed. Plate cleaner included. Money 
back if not completely satisfied. If not available at 
your drug store, send $1.25 for relioerfor 1 plate, 
PLASTI-LINER INC., Buffalo 11, New. York— D»pt. 47-K 






stitched genuine leather sheath. 
Large 6 in. blade— 14.95. Satisfaction 

E aranteed. Sent air mail $1.00 extra. 

k for FREE Catalog. 

HOME MERCHANDISI 
4218 Lincoln Ave., 



HAND MADE IN FINLAND 

Carried by Finnish Troops— preferred by 
~.l'a— Hunters— Fishermen. Designed 
for fast and protective knife 
work. World famous 
Finnish forged 
and tempered 
steelrbeautifully 
etched blood 
groove rasor* 
edge blade* 



High School Course 

at Home I 



i Many Finish in 2 Years 

1 time and abilities permit. Coarse 
school work — prepares for college 

1 -.--.ance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma, 
s - 8nb i«ct* already completed. Single subjects!! 
desired. High school education is very important for advancement 
in business and industry and socially. Don't be handicapped all 
yonr life Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 
Free Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, D«pt. H-458. Orexel at 58th. Chicago 37 




Enjoy YOUR OWN Utsttm I 
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Even If Now Employed ■■■■■ 



era's a real money-making opportunity, 
ust take orders for exclusive top 
value shoe tine chosen by millions. 
Sure fire repeaters. Ail snort, dress 
*nd work shoes. America’s only 
cushioned Para troop Boot. Shoes 
men go for. Big. BIG value! Magic 
Cushion. No investment or experi. 

^ comm ig. 



S outfit with. 



& If You Want to 

i Stop Smoking 

tty NO-TO-BAC Lozenges. See how the 
/«. aromatic flavor of NO-TO-BAC helps you 
/ give up the craving for tobacco. Rush $1 
to NO-TO-BAC for 7 days' supply. (For 
heavy smokers— 16 days' supply — $2.) 

■ I Money refunded if not satisfied. Writet 
N-A' NO-TO-BAC, Dept. S, Hewlett, New York 
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Immediate Comfort 
And Relief for You with Patented 

RUPTURE EASER 

T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Product] 

For MEN, WOMEN ond CHILDREN 




Double 



A strong, form fitting washable support de- 
signed to give you relief and comfort. Ad- 
justable back-lacing and adjustable leg straps. 
Snaps up in front. Soft flat groin pad — NO 

STEEL OR LEATHER BANDS. Unexcelled for 
comfort, INVISIBLE UNDER LIGHT CLOTH- 
ING. Washable. Also used as after opera- 
tion support. 

• THE MOST EFFECTIVE HERNIA SUPPORT. 

Thousands of people who have tried old-fashioned, 
expensive devices turn to Rupture-Easer for new 
comfort. 

• RUPTURE-EASER IS SANITARY. 

Can be washed without harm to fabric — you 
never offend when you wear Rupture-Easer. 

• NO FITTING REQUIRED. 

Just measure around the lowest part of the 
abdomen ard specify right or left side or double. 

Over 500,000 Grateful Users 



Harley Deeoteou, Montpelier, Vt. writes: "The 
last brace you sent me was wonderful, I have 
been ruptured lor 30 years. I am now 36, and 
fn 30 years, I have never been more pleased 
Minnie LaJeunesse, Minneapolis, Minn, says; 
"... the Rupture-Easer is very comfortable 
and almost a miracle as to the way it holds 
one in place, and am very much pleased and 
satisfied with the belt." 



Frank H. Lewis, Adrian, Michigan writts: 
"Thanks to your Rupture-Easer I am able to 
continue my work." 



BLESSED RELIEF DAY AND NIGHT- You can 

— . sleep in it — work in it — bothe in it! 

JO 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

'ffl Monev-back guarantee if you don't get relief. 
V Piper Brace Company, Dept. TF-43 



81 1 Wycndott ", Kan s as City 5, Mo . 



PIPER BRACE CO., DEPT. TF-43 



811 Wyandotte, Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Please send my RUPTURE-EASER by return moil. 

Right Side □ $3.95 Measure around lowest port of 

left Side □ $3.95 my abdomen 

Double □ $4.95 Is -INCHES. 



(Nate: Be sure to give Siie and Side when ordering.) 

V/e Prepay Postage except on C.O.D.'s. . 

Enclosed is: □ Money Order □ Check for $ □ SendC.O.D. 



Name — 

Address 

City ond Stole- 



RUSH THIS COUPON NOW! 



SCIENCE-FICTION 

BOOKSHELF 



REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 



SPACE CAT by Ruthven Todd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 72 pages. $2.00. 

A MODERN Puss-In-Boots goes sailing 
out into space in a delightful extravagan- 
za for children. We pre-tested this book on 
our nine year old daughter, who devoured it in 




one sitting and needed nothing explained to 
her, from which we deduced it was just about 
suited to her age. It makes a wonderful gift 
for young children just beginning to talk about 
rockets and space travel — as all the kids from 
six up are now doing — if you don’t mind two 
bucks for a slim little -volume. The text is 
charming and the pictures by Paul Galdone 
have the rollicking quality exactly suited to the 
subject. 

Flyball, the adventurous gray kitten, runs 
away from home, becomes a mascot at a fly- 
ing field and gets involved with the first rocket 
experiments in passenger flight. Captain Fred, 
Flyball’s master, makes a space suit for the cat 
and takes him along on the first successful 
flight to the moon. The cat’s poise is something 
any human might envy. A nice little book — if 
it sold for seventy-five cents it would be quite 
a deal, but I wonder how many they’ll sell at 
two dollars? 

• 

T HE second five volumes of the Winston 
teen-age science fiction library have ar- 
rived. The same handsome jackets by well 
known artists and end papers by Alex 
Schomburg distinguish these volumes. In- 




cideti tally, we have seen the first set around 
in lx)ok stores, hobby and top stores — the 
colorful jackets make a nice display. 

SONS OF THE OCEAN DEEPS by Bryce Walton, the 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 216 pages, $2.00. 
Jacket by Paul Qrban, end paper illustrations by Alex 
Schomburg. 



B RYCE Walton’s colorful prose is fa- 
miliar to readers of SPACE STORIES 
and other science fiction magazines and his 
fertile imagination makes him almost perfect- 
ly fitted for the kind of rapid adventure story 
designed to hold a teen-ager's interest. This 
is not the usual space opera, it is more reminis- 
cent of Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,” which was also good 
science fiction. 

With most of our globe covered by oceans, 
many writers have flirted with the idea of life 
on the vast sea bottoms and this is a tale of ad- 
venture miles under the green waters. Battles 
between men and sea monsters in fabulous un- 
derground cities, a vast Project X designed to 
save a doomed continent all add- up to swift 
and exciting action in Walton’s best style. 

ROCKET JOCKEY by Philip St. John, the John C. Wins- 
ton Co., Philadelphia, 207 pages, $2.00, jacket and end 
paper illustration by Alex Schomburg. 



Breathing is easier— choking spasms of 
bronchial asthma are reduced when you 
inhale the soothing aromatic fumes 
of Dr. Schiffman’s ASTHMA- 
DOR— largest selling in- 
halant , year after year. 
Try easy-to-use 
ASTHMADOR 
at all drug stores 
U.S.&Can- 
k ada, in pow- 
der, cigarette 
k or pipe 
mixture 
form. 



You 

breathe 
more easily 
when you use” 

ASTHMADOR 







book, “ Accountancy, the Profession That Per*." 

LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 4329H Chicago 5, III. 






Learn Profitable Profession 
In QO days at Home 



I; MEN AND WOMEN, 18 TO 60. Swedish Massage 
graduates mate big money working full or spare time 
with doctors or in hospitals, health resorts, sanato- 
rium®, dabs, private practice. A. dignified in- 
teresting career! Qualify for your graduation 
certificate. Thorough instruction at home as la 
class rooms. Write for Illustrated Book— FREE! 
The College of Swedish Massage 
Dept. 363-D, 41 E. Pearson, Chicago 11 




T RUE space opera, this is the tale of a 
seventeen year old racing jockey com- 
peting in the wildest race of all time — the 
Armstrong Classic. 

By the year 2170. racing had moved from 
the stratosphere to the black reaches of space 
and the racing rockets covered a course which 
took them to every planet inhabited by man in 
an immense orbit. Mars had won the past three 
races by techniques considered slightly un- 
ethical on Earth. Jerry Blaine, who had never 
considered himself eligible for the post found 
himself catapulted into the position of Earth's 
contender by sheer accident and then stayed in 
it to test the dangerous rocket fuel that had 
killed his father. Wild and wooly. 

MISTS OF DAWN by Chad Oliver, the John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, 208 pages, $2.00, jacket and end paper 
illustrations by Alex Schomburg. 

C HAD OLIVER is another name of grow- 
ing familiarity to readers of the Thrilling 
group’s science fiction magazines — the fan who 
• matured into a writer of steadily increasing 

[ T urn page] 
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troubles. Stomach conditions, 
Piles and other Rectal ailments. Causes, effects and 
treatment are explained in a 171-page book, sent 
FREE. McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 497 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



COLON TROUBLES 

FREE BOOK Tells Facts 



STOP TOBACCO 




Banish the craving for tobacco as thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redeemer. Write 
Today for free booklet telling of injurious 
effect of tobacco and of a treatment which 
has relieved over 300,000 people. 

In Business Since 1909 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
153 Clayton St?. • St. Louis 5, Mo,. 



FREE 

BOOK 



BE A DETECTIVE 

WORK HOME or TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary. 

DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write 
GEO. T. H. WAGNER, 125 W. 86th St„ N. Y. 





promise. MISTS OF DAWN is a time travel 
story, the story of a boy sent back to 50,000 
B.C. where he finds himself marooned in the 
Ice age, pitted against the giant Cro-Magnon 
warriors, the savage Neanderthal men, the huge 
beasts of Earth’s youth. More perhaps than 
the purely fanciful books, this contains sugar- 
coated education for adolescents, masking some 
needed history’ in the sugar coating of adven- 
ture. 



Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh— press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening- 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
8end for amazing FREE book. "Advice To Ruptured." and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 
CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 33, Bloomfield, New Jersey 



New FALSE PLATE 

for OLD 

IN 24 HOURS 



Low As Only 

* 152 ! 

Wonderful Hew Scientific Method Trans- 
form* OLD, LOOSE, Crocked or Chipped 
Plate* into LUSTROUS BEAUTY-PINK 
DUPONT PLASTIC PLATES 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 



. — i*:ly 

low; actually save many dollars . No impression needed under oar n«W 

■dentifioFilie Plat* Method. 24-Hour Service. •.. ■ - - 

SEND NO MONEY U?o57 BeS,*3Sr«MoS 

Hash name, address for fall details aentPREE. If yo_ 

•hew yon hew to make it comfortable, Ugbt-fittlnibefoi 

Wist Dentil Liboritory.127 N. Dearborn St. . Dept. T-45, Ghicago2, III. 






VAULT OF THE ACES by Poul Anderson, the John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, 210 pages, $2.00. jacket by 
Paul Orban, end paper illustrations by Alex Schomburg. 

P OUL Anderson’s long suit is high adven- 
ture in the old grand stvle of ancient 
chivalry. VAULT OF THE AGES pictures 
civilization’s ruin. Man has all but destroyed 
himself and his tattered remnants have re- 
verted to huddled tribes of ancient barbarity. 
Here and there a spark lingered as in the mind 
of sixteen year old Carl, son of Ralph in Dales- 
town. He saw the new barbarity as the end of 
mankind’s dream and he set out to smash the 
new superstitions and taboos which were sound- 
ing its funeral note. Inevitably he was accused 
of witchcraft, but still he fought to discover 
and raise the buried Time Capsule which con- 
tained the forgotten wisdpni and science of the 
20th Century — the knowledge which would set 
man’s feet back on the road to the stars. 



ISLANDS IN THE SKY by Arthur C. Clarke, the John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 209 pages, $2.00, jacket 
and end paper illustration by Alex Schomburg. 



When You Visit Your Favorite 
Newsstand, Look for the Slogan 

A THRILLING 
PUBLICATION 



ON THE COVERS OF THE 
MAGAZINES YOU BUY! 



T HE prolific Mr. Clark, who turns out 
books and short stories with deceptive 
ease considering their quality, whose EX- 
PLORATION OF SPACE is assured of tre- 
mendous sale by its Book-Of-The-Month se- 
lection, here considers the problems of the 
space station. His hero, young Roy Malcolm, 
wins a Quiz Contest and gets to make a trip to 
the Inner Space Station as prize. What started 
as a sight-seeing trip developed strange compli- 
cations, naturally. A suspicious space ship 
hovering off the station sets things off, adven- 
tures, suspense and a trip around the moon 
spice the tale with suspense and excitement. 
Arthur Clark is a craftsman and the boys should 
enjoy this job. 






Answers To Quiz on Page 5 

1-d, 2-g, 3-i, 4-k, 5-h, 6-c, 7-j, 8-1, 9-b, 10-f, 11-a, 12 c. 
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BROTHERHOOD IS ON 
THE MARCH 



A Brotherhood Week Menage 

By LAWRENCE LAKIAR 

Famous Mystery Writer and Cartoonist 

I HAVE been asked to speak of brother- 
hood. This is a difficult assignment, for 
many words have already been written on 
the theme, and many sermons preached by 
minds more erudite than' mine: Yet, there is 
a profit sometimes in the simple thought of 
a simple man. 

For me, brotherhood is only love. 

Often I have sat in great audiences, among 
good men who listened to good preachments 
from pulpit and podium. These men were my 
brothers, all of them, and while they gave 
their ears to the gentle words concerning 
brotherhood, a kind of calm seemed settled 
over them. The great hall sang with the spirit 
of peace and kindliness. The minds of my 
listening brothers opened to friendship. 

But afterwards, what then? 

When my brothers wandered away from 
the temple, a strange thing happened. 
Brotherhood, they told me, was limited to 
certain special types. Brotherhood, they 
showed me, was involved and intricate, beset 
by categories and classifications, breeds and 
races, religions, sects, division? and subdi- 
visions. There was a black brotherhood and 
a white brotherhood. There was a Christian 
brotherhood and a Jewish brotherhood. 

And they fought with vicious stubbornness 
to preserve these festered concepts of their 
hate and fear and ignorance. And they forgot 
the softer sentiments of the preachers and the 
teachers, abandoning the good words in the 
battleground of reality, the every day arena 
in the struggle against prejudice. 

Yet, there are many who fight the good 
fight, who realize that brotherhood is not just 
a Bible word, a cliche to be mouthed only in 
the churches and the tabernacles. 

Thank God that true brotherhood is on the 
march today. For there will be no peace on 
earth until brotherhood triumphs. 
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tions and bigger si . 

and public life. Greaterop portunities now than ever before. 

More Ability: More Prestige: More Money ff j t d e e 

can train at hom* daring spare time. Degree of LL.B. We famish all 
text material, including 14-valmno law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get oar valuable 48-page ‘ ' Law Training for Leadership 

and “Evidence' ' book* FREE. Send NOW. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY. 417 South Dearborn Street 

A Correspondence Institution Dept. 4328L, Chicago 3, III. 



OWN a Business 



If employed, start part time. Alert dealers 
can gross $5 hourly profit on own service 
v plus ii on EACH serviceman. Clean, revive, 
mothproof rugs and upholstery on location. 
No shop needed. Services nationally r J 
„ r '-— g- lea 




WAX DROPS for 

fas* temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 

TOOTHACHE? 

atV you r druggist for DENT'S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSmPOULTICE 



OLD LEG SORES 



vueose applications may heal many 
Id leg aorea by relieving venous congestion II 
:aused by varleoa* veins, leg swelling or injuries, 
fiend to-day for book and trial plan. 

T. 0- VISCOSE COMPANY 
i 140 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 2, III. 



DIRECT TO YOU Md.95 r * 

Genuine Beautiful Rockdale |*T~ 

Monuments, Markets. Satie- pu 
faction or MONEY BACK. £ * 

Freight paid . Write for our 1 tniwo I 
FREE Catalog and compare prices. I 

ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 

Dept. 439 JOLIET. ILLINOIS 
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\ That’s what L. M. Mix did itt a year! 




You can make up to 53 or $4 an hour 
sharpening saws with the Foley Saw • 
Filer. Steady cash business, no canvas- 
sing. Start spare time — Free Book 
shows how. Write Foley Mfg. Co., 
468-3 Foley Bldg., Minneapolis 18, 
Minn. 



/gg>BE a /Vutote 

r MAKE $50-360 A WEEK 

* Practical nurses are needed In every 
conuniinlt y . . , doctors rely on them . . . 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 54th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Mm, women, 18 to SO. Trial plan. Write nowf 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 424, 41 East Pearson Street. Chicago 11, III, 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Nome 



City .. 



—State .. 
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THROW AWAY 
THAT TRUSS! 



Why put up with days . . . months . . . YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear — if we provide you with the support you want and need? 
Learn NOW about this perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surely you keenly desire . . . you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life’s activities and pleasures once again. To work 
... to play ... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting fear of Rupture 
lessened in your thoughts ! Literally thousands of Rupture sufferers 
have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained . , . have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world” — and it is true, for where other trusses have failed is where 
we have had our greatest success in many cases ! Even doctors — thou- 
sands of them — have ordered ,■ for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon 
below brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of it! Here's a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night. Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry, — results beyond the expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention— how does it work? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance— send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor— ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention 1 But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at the low "maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, 
lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, 
no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring you heavenly comfort and security, — or it costs you 
NOTHING. The Air-Cushion works in its own unique way, softly, silently 
helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Learn what this marvelous 
Invention may mean to you— send coupon quick I 

SENT on TRIAL! 

No . . . don’t order a Brooks now— FIRST get the complete, 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture inven- 
tion, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
—the wonderful degree of freedom— the security— the 
blessed relief thousands of men, women and children 
have reported. They found the answer to their prayers! 
And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is SENT 
c. E.BKOOKS, inventor 0N TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-risk trial. Send for the facts now— today — hurry! All correspond- 
ence strictly confidentiaL 

FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 





PROOF! 



Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 

(In our files at Marshall, Michigan, we 
have over 52,000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited 
and without any sort of payment.) 

Never Loses a Day’s Work In Shipyard 

"A few weeks ago J received the Appliance you 
made for me. I put it on the afternoon 1 received it 
and wouldn’t do without it now. My fellow workers 
notice how much better I can do my work and get 
around over these ships-eand believe me, the work 
in a Navy shipyard is anything bat easy. You have 
been a life saver to me. I never lose a day's work 
now. One of jny buddies was raptured on the job 
nbout two months ego. After seeing my Appliance he 
wants me to order him one.” J. A. Comer, 1606 Green 
Ave., Orange, Texas. 

Perfect Satisfaction in Every Way 

“I am happy to report that the Appliance thatl re- 
ceived from you more than a year ago has given 
perfect satisfaction in every way. 

"In fact, I am not sure I will ever need another 
one, bat I am asking yon to send me the best grade 
as marked on the order blank, then if I should ever 
need it I woold have it. I think I would want to use it 
■ when 1 go for long walks or work at heavy work , 
V of any bad, just for protection.”— H. M. Herron, M 
Mouth card, Ky. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

391-A State St* Marshall, Mich. 

Without obligation.' please send your FREE 
BOOK on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and 
TRIAL OFFER— all In plain envelope. 



PLAIN ENVELOPE . 



Brooks Appliance Co., 391-fi State St., Marshall, Mich. 



City State 

State whether for Man □ Woman □ or Child □ 



AMAZING OFFER 



TO READERS 



- Continued from Other Side 



ALL THE GLORY OF THE OLD WEST--- 

Its Sweeping Action, Color and Romance— Recaptured in 
Beautiful Volumes Your Family Will Be Proud to Own 



H ERE is an amazing opportunity! 

Now you can bring into your home 
The Collected Works ot ZANE GREY — 
in beautiful matched volumes, “Golden 
West De Luxe Editions.” 

Who can read Zane Grey’s tales and 
not be swept away by their colorful 
action, their breathtaking thrills, their 
blood-tingling excitement? 

Here are fearless men and the women 
they fought for; ruthless desperadoes 
and trigger-quick outlaws. Here is the 
roar of blazing guns — and the awe- 
inspiring silence of prairie and canyon. 

How proud you will be to display 
these volumes in this luxurious edition 
— each book gorgeously bound in beau- 
tiful buckram and cloth! Yet because of 
a tremendous first printing, these hand- 
some volumes come to you far less than 
the price of ordinary books! 

Just picture them in your home — 
and imagine the world of pleasure they 
will open up to your family! The partial 
list that follows gives you only an 
inkling of the thrills that await you: 
1. CAPTIVES OF THE DESERT. The 
brand-new ZANE GREY book. Your 
first volume. (See description above.) 
2. RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. Brave 
days of old Utah — drenched with blood 
of men who gambled their lives for ad- 
venture. gold! 

3. WILDFIRE. The tempestuous story of 
a great wild stallion, a fiery girl — and 
the man who was strong enough to 
tame them both! 



A. ARIZONA AMES. His blazing six- 
shooter spread terror among the tough- 
est badmen! 

5. SHADOW ON THE TRAIL. Quick- 
shooting Wade Holden fights with raw- 
hide tough rustlers. 

6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Violence and 
death on Rogue River, where men 
stopped at nothing to win the high 
stakes of the rich salmon runs. 

7. DESERT GOLD. Spine-tingling adven- 
ture of men and women crazed by the 
lure of riches. 

8. WEST OF THE PECOS. Into this land 
of the lawless came a hard -riding, 
straight-shooting young man — who 
turned out to be a girl! 

9. THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS. 
Mighty epic of warfare on the border, 
throbbing with rip-roaring excitement! 

10. CALL OF THE CANYON. 

Smashing drama of death 
and danger — racing to a 
climax that leaves you $ JSp 
breathless! 

11. 30,000 ON THE HOOF. 

Pioneer Huett battles 
screaming Indians and law- 
less rustlers in gun-bristling 
Arizona. 

12. WILD HORSE MESA. 

Panquitch, the phantom 
stallion, was a symbol of ad- 
venture. A resolute party sets out to 
capture him, and runs head-on into a 
storm of intrigue. 





The other great volumes include: 

13. The Vanishing American; 14. Fight- 
ing Caravans; 15. The Hash Knife 
Outfit; 16. The Mysterious Rider; 17. 
Twin Sombreros; 18. The Heritage of 
the Desert; 19. Western Union: 20. 
Under the Tonto Rim; 21. Robbers' 
Roost; 22. Shepherd of Guadaloupe; 
23. To The Last Man; 25. The Man of 
the Forest. Every one is complete — not 
a thrilling word is cut! 

SEND NO MONEY 

Send no money! Just mail the RES- 
ERVATION CARD, This entitles you 
to examine the first volume in the Zane 
Grey "Golden West de Luxe Editions,” 
CAPTIVES OF THE DESERT. A 
copy will be sent at once. With it will 
come a special reader's in- 
voice for $1.89 as complete 
payment, plus a few cents 
mailing charge, and com- 
plete instructions on how to 
get your other beautiful 
volumes. 



There are positively no 
other charges. No “fee,” no 
“deposit" in advance. First 
come, first served. Send in 
the Reservation Card NOW! 
BLACK’S READERS SER- 
VICE CO., Suite 1000, One Park 
Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 




Really Luxurious Books! 



These magnificent books are 
bound in handsome buckram 
and cloth, in glowing red, tan, 
and blue. Stamped in genuine 
gold, with tinted page tops, col- 
ored end-papers, decorative head 
and foot bands. 

TEAR OUT 
AND MAIL THIS 
POSTCARD 



r — ——————————————— 

READER'S RESERVATION CARD 



BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY YT 

Suite 1000 

I Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please reserve in my name the books listed In your generous offer to readers of 
this magazine — the luxuriously-bound “Golden West De Luxe Editions” of Zane 
Grey. Send me at once the first book, CAPTIVES OF THE DESERT. I enclose NO 
MONEY IN ADVANCE; but within one week I will send you only $1,89, plus a 
few cents mailing charge — and I will be entitled to receive each following handsome 
De Luxe volume as it comes from the press, at the same low price, sending no money 
in advance. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 

NAME 

(Please Print Plainly) 

ADDRESS 



NO POSTAGE 
NEEDED 



CITY. 



.STATE. 




^Packed with 

expitemcnt,' 
biasing ac- 
tion. -.reck- 
less daring I 



-crmimrd 



publication! 



ENJOY THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 



TO READERS 

OF THIS 

MAGAZINE 



Zane Grey 

IU nut uMrucn IIODADY (tDIFC ^ 



IN ONE MATCHED LIBRARY SERIES 

The fa '(Men tost De/m £M*' 



Bound in handsome buekram and tlolh in 
glowing shades of red, Ian , blue. Stamped 
n genuine gold. Luxurious volumes 
you will be proud to display I 



YOUR FIRST VOLUME 

CAPTIVES of tiw DESERT 



THE LATEST ZANE GREY MASTERPIECE! 



r' > 



FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 54048 

(See. 34.9, P. L & R.) 
Now York, N. Y. 



BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 



4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 
SUITE 1000 

ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 



TEAR OUT 
AND MAIL THIS 
POSTCARD 

NO POSTAGE 
NEEDED 
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